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INTO THE 


Morals of the 


1 


"TN TRODUCTION:; 


HERE is not perhaps any Subject whatſoever 
* more difficult to be treated of, than the En- 
PACE quiry propos'd in the following Sheets; nor 
that requires more Caution and Circumſpection; 
and this upon ſeveral Accounts. In the firſt 
Place, it is capable of ſuch Ornaments, and might 
appear with ſuch Luſtre, that I almoſt deſpair 
of doing it, in that Particular, the Juſtice it deſerves, and of 
coming off with that Succeſs, which the Vanity natural to all 
Men would make me wiſh for: A large and fertile Field is 
open to my View, and I might expect a plentiful Harveſt; but 
(to purſue the ſame Metaphor) I am firmly perſuaded it depends 
OE. in 


2 Of the Morals of the Ancients. | 
in a great Meaſure upon the Skill of the Labourer. In the. ſe- 
cond Place, there are two dangerous oppoſite Rocks, one of 
which it is likely I may ſplit upon, unleſs I be guided with that 
Prudence and Skill which I can more wiſh for, than rationally 
expect from my Abilities. Theſe Rocks are, my being thought 
by two Setts of Men, of Principles abſolutely different, to give 
too little or too much to Revelation: The Cenſure, indeed, of 
1 thoſe laſt mentioned is what, I muſt confeſs, will affect me much 
WW  Jels than that of the former; but as Reaſoning is much more 
likely to prevail with thoſe who are the moſt worth perſuad- MF 
ing, than Paſſion and Railing, I here declare, that however I 
may be miſtaken in the Method I have taken, or howſoeyer 
weak and faulty my Expreſſions may be in conveying Ideas in 
1 ſuch a manner as I mylelf conceive them, my Deſign is, fairly 
1 and candidly to ſhew the Excellency of the Chriſtian Syſtem, 
both as to Religion and Morality ; and conſequently, to promote 
the following it and practiſing it in a much better manner than 
is at preſent obſerved amongſt Mankind. Purſuant therefore to 
my Intention, I ſhall make a ſtrict Enquiry into the Reaſons, 
why the Ancient Heathens, who were moſt certainly (as I ſhall 
make it appear) inferior to us in their Religious and Moral Sy- 
ſtems, were notwithſtanding (in their beſt Times) equal, I may 
venture to fay, much ſuperior in the Practice, to Chriſtians in 
f- general, ever ſince that theſe latter began to degenerate from the 
Primitive Apoſtolical Purity. By this Means we ſhall come ar 
the Cauſes of our Diſeaſe, and be more likely to indicate pro- 
per Remedies, and effect a perfect Cure. In the Proſecution 
of this Subject, it will be neceſſary, to ſupport my Aſſertion, 
to make it evident, that ſome of the moſt noble Effects of ma- 
ny of the ſublimeſt Moral Virtues were frequently found in Men 
ignorant of the true and only Sources from whence they can claim 
real Merit, and flouriſh with the moſt perfect aud unexceptionable 
Glory; and it muſt at the ſame time be obſerved to the Reader, 
how much theſe Virtues are neglected by thoſe who know, and 
may be thoroughly convinced from whence they can alone a- 
riſe juſtly to deſerve thoſe Epithets which are given them, 
when practiſed in the proper Views, and to the beſt and trueſt 
Ends. I muſt add till further, that as I ſincerely wiſh it, ſo I 


 _InTRODUCTION. * 


am apt to flatter myſelf with Hopes, that, by relating many 
of the great Actions of the Ancients, I may raiſe a Spirit of 
Emulation, if we are not totally loſt to all Senſe of Good- 
neſs; that we may be aſhamed, not only to be ſurpaſſed, but 
even equalled, by Thoſe who had ſuch inferior Advantages. 
This has been a Method practiſed by the beſt Moraliſts: — 
When I employ myſelf upon a Paper of Morality, (ſays Mr. 
= < Addiſon, in his 213th Sectator) I generally conſider, how 
I may recommend the particular Virtue which I treat of, by 
® * the Precepts or Examples of the Ancient Heathens ; by that 
Means, if poſlible, to ſhame thoſe who have greater Advan- 
X < cages of knowing their Duty, and therefore greater Obliga- 
tions to perform it, into a better Courſe of Life: Beſides 
e that. many among us are unreaſonably dilpoled to give a 
„fairer Hearing to a Pagan Philoſopher, than ro a Chriſtian 
«© Writer.” — Thus far that excellent Author; and his laſt 
Obſervation leads me to affirm, with great Truth, (and I ſhall 
demonſtrate it) that how much foever the Pagans might ſurpaſs 
the Chriſtians in the Practice, that nothing but the Chriſtian 
Religion can give True Virtue, becauſe nothing can afford Mo- 
tives ſo pure and perfect: In ſhort, that if Chriſtians did but 
act according to the Precepts that are contained in the Goſpel, 
their Virtues would be of the true and genuine Kind, would 
be more in Number, and far ſuperior in every reſpect to any 
thing that could poſſibly be found amongſt the Ancients; — 
but unfortunately we have the Theory, and they had the Prac- 
tice, The Cauſe of this ſhall be examined into with the greateſt 
Exactneſs in the following Treatiſe. I hope I ſhall not be thought 
too ſevere in what I ſay of the Immorality and Wickedneſs of 
Mankind ; I believe Hiſtory and Experience will but roo much 
confirm what I aſſert; and it is my Opinion, that diſtempered 
Morals are no more to be flattered nor indulged, than diſtem- 
pered Bodies, if we are to endeayour at an Amendment: 'This 
however I muſt in Juſtice ſay, that there are, no doubt, ſeveral 
Perſons who do not deſerve our Cenſure, and who therefore are 
W hereby excepted. | 
lau very ſenſible how uncqual I am to ſuch a Work as this; 
and therefore I declare, that I intend this Eſſay rather as a Hint 
B 2 -- iQ 
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4 Of the Morals of the Ancients. 


to abler Pens than mine, to proſecute the Subject in the fulleſt 
Manner, (who are capable of making it appear in its greateſt 
Force,) than to give any thing of Mine to the World, as Com- 
pleat and Perfect. A Deſign of this Nature may be the more 


neceſſary at this Time, as a Spirit ſeems to have poſſeſſed this 


Nation of doabting of the ſublimeſt Truths, of cavilling per- 
petually at our Holy Religion, both as to irs Deſign, Conſe- 
quences and Effects: As it appears by the general Acceptance 


that all Books meet with which are either directly levelled at 


Chriſtianity, or ſtrike at it obliquely. And as one of the 
{ſtrongeſt Forts that the Enemies and Oppoſers of our Religion 
take Refuge in, is the Perfection of the Heathen Virtues, I 
think it will be no uſeleſs piece of Work, if it can be ſhewn that 
the great Depravity of the Chriſtians is ſo far from being charge- 
able upon Chriſtianity, that it is Matter of the higheſt Aſtoniſh- 
ment that the Heathens ſhould be as they were, and that Chri- 
ſtians ſhould be fallen into ſuch a general abandoned State of 
Reprobation. Thus it will appear, that there can never be a 
conſtant uniform Courſe of Moral Virtue to be expected from 
any but Thoſe who are thoroughly perſuaded of the Trath of 
the Chriſtian Revelation, wherein future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments are aſcertained to the Practice of Virtue or of Vice. 
For want of obligatory binding Rules (which nothing but 

Revelation could give) there muſt be Breaks in the Virtue of the 
Heathens ; an Inſtability will be obſerved in fome of their great- 
eſt Men, and a Mixture of Virtue and Vice in ſome of their 
wiſeſt Inſtitutions. Now, a ſtrict and exact Follower of the 


Chriſtian Syſtem, muſt be uniform in his Conduct; he never can 
deviate from True Morality ; for his Way is ſo clearly marked 


out, and the Conſequences of purſuing that Road, or turning a- 
ſide, ſo indubitably and ſo indiſputably made evident to him, 
that it is impoſſible for him to err, through Ignorance. Bur, 
notwithſtanding all this, it is but too apparent, that the Ancient 
Heathens, (as I ſaid before) are juſtly renowned for their great 
Actions, and for their noble Sentiments; that is, in fine, that 


they practiſed well what they knew, and went as far in Virtue 


as the Light of Nature and Education could conduct them; and 
we are ſo negligent of our Holy Religion, that we do not act 
accord- 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 
according to that excellent Syſtem of Morals laid down in the 
holy Goſpel: And as the Ancient Heathens had Breaks and 
Starts from Virtue to Vice, we are ſo ſunk, that we have ſcarce 
any Breaks from Vice to Virtue, and ſeem to be conſtant in that 
which is directly contrary to what we ought to be. Whence 
does this ariſe? I ſhall endeavour to account for it in the fol— 
lowing Papers. As in the Examination of the Actions of the 
Ancients, I ſhall be inſenſibly led into a fort of Rapture and 
Amazement, to find ſuch unexpected Virtues from ſuch improba- 
ble Sources, let none be offended if I ſeem to exalt their Me- 
rits : For, if I plainly demonſtrate that, notwithſtanding all their 
Glory, one True Chriſtian ſurpaſſes them by an infinite Space, 
it will till be more to,the Honour of Chriſtianity ; for ſurely, 
a Conqueſt over a brave Antagoniſt is much more deſirable, and 
more to the Reputation of the Conqueror, than a Victory over 
an abject, inglorious Enemy ! 72 1 
TR Virtues which were moſt conſpicuous amongſt the An- 
cient Heathens, and which gave Rile to all their great and no- 
ble Actions, may be ranged under theſe Denominations : Their 
Juſtice, their Love of their Country and Publick Spirit, (which 
ſeems to me to be the moſt remarkable and predominant Virtue 
amongſt them) their Magnanimity, their Courage and Fortitude ; 
their ſtrong Regard to the Religion of their Country, and to 
the Not ions of Morality ſettled amongſt them; their noble and 
almoſt inimitable Sentiments of Friendſbip frequently put in 
Practice; their Simplicity of Life, Neglect of Eaſe, and Diſlike 
of Luxury; their Contempt of Money, and their perfect diſin- 
tereſted Conduct where-ever a View of Lucre could poſſibly 
have influenced: All theſe, together, and ſeparately, prevailed 
amongſt them, and were almoſt all ſubſervient to the Love of their 
Country, which, as I ſaid before, for that Reaſon was the prin- 
cipal Spring from whence their Actions aroſe; and theſe were, 
I think, the chief Springs from whence moſt of them proceeded. 
Humility, and Patience under Sufferings, and an univerſal Bene- 
_ volence and Love to Mankind, were what they were Strangers 
to; for their immoderate Affection for their Country muſt im- 
pair conſiderably the latter, as muſt appear upon Reflection; 


and 
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6 Of the Morals of the Ancients, 


and nothing but the Chriſtian Religion can produce the two 
former in their full Purity. Yr 
AMoNGST all the Ancients, the Greeks and Romans are 
thoſe who deſervedly hold the firſt Rank, as to all the Virtues 
and Accompliſhments which . adorn Mankind; not that they 
were the firſt or only People who were poſſeſſed of them, but 
becauſe they carried them to a greater Perfection, than any 


other Nation did. Theſe Two treated the reſt of the World as 
Barbarians, and with ſome Reaſon ; for there were few or none 


who ſeemed to have any true Notions of the End and Deſign 


of Virtue, or of any of its Productions, beſides themſelyes, at 
the Time they flouriſh'd ; for the Aſan and African Parts of 


the World were immerſed in Sloth and Ignorance, and tyranni- 
zed by Monſters; and Egypt, once the Seat of Knowledge and 


of Arts, and other Countries once ſo famous, were ſunk into a 


vile and wretched Condition, as to all the Ornaments and Per- 
fections of the Mind, when firſt the Greeks aroſe, and ſhewed 
Mankind ſuch Qualifications and ſuch Virtues of Mortal Man, 
as till that Time had not been met with: And at laſt, the Ro- 
mans, having long before rivalled them in their Moral Per- 
fections, became Lords of the World in the fulleſt Senſe; being 
not only Maſters of Mankind, but in a great Meaſure of all 
thoſe Qualities, thoſe Arts and Sciences, thoſe Embelliſhments 
of Life, which ſtill render the Names of both Conquered and 
Conquerors equally immortal. | 


I T ſhall be therefore to theſe Two People that 1 ſhall chief. 


ly confine my Examination ; not, however, to debar myſelf ab- 


ſolutely the Privilege of making ſome little Excurſions amongſt 
thoſe term'd by them Barbarians. e 


2 


C H A P. I. 


Of the Jus TICE of the Ancient Heathens, 
compar d with That in the Chriſtian World. 


Shall begin with JusTICE, the firſt and moſt eſſential Mo- 
ral Virtue: Without This, there is no Society ; the World 
would be a Den of ſavage Beaſts, continually carving for them- 
ſelves, and, upon the leaſt Reſiſtance, rearing each other to pieces. 
This may be divided into Two Species, tho' both proceeding 
from the ſame Origin; I mean into Private and Paublick Fuſtice. 
Ihe firſt is that Juſtice which paſſes between Man and Man in 
relation to Words, Actions or Property. The latter is that Ju- 
ſtice which Men in Authority, either Kings, Princes, Gover- 
nors or Magiſtrates, are to perform impartially to thoſe ſubjected 
*XE to their Governance and Care; and it likewiſe conſiſts in com- 
poſing Differences between contending Nations, and in the Af- 
fairs of Peace and War with foreign States, in ſettling Matters 
of Treaty and Alliance with- People of different Nations, Go- 
vernments and Intereſts. I ſhall begin with that firſt mention- 
ed; becauſe when we have conſidered that, which is the real 
Source of the other, we ſhall then be better fitted to paſs our 
Judgment upon the latter.“ Private Juſtice as well as Publick 
may be ſaid to ariſe either from particular innate Notions in each 
Perſon's Breaſt, concerning Right or Wrong, (by which ſome Men 
have certainly a greater Propenſity to Juſtice than others) or from 
Notions generally received, and eſtabliſned in the Country where 
they are born and educated; which yet may be variable by 
Alteration of Sentiments or of Cuſtom; or elſe, it is fixed by 


DN. 4 


* In my Definition of the particular Virtues I treat of in my preliminary Diſcourſes | 
to each Chapter, I do not confine myſelf to the Ideas of each Virtue as they were 
amongſt the Heathens, or are now amongſt us; but I give the Reader the Definition 
in general, which he will adapt (by Reflection) to the Actions I mention. 
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8 Of the Morals of the Ancients. 


binding obligatory Rules laid down by a ſettled indiſputable Sy. 


ſtem of Morality. It is no eaſy Matter to bring many Exam- 


ples of the Juſtice of the Ancients in private Life; becauſe moſt. 


of thoſe great Men whoſe Hiſtory is tranſmitted to us, were 


chiefly famous in publick Life, and there are few Opportunities 
where they could manifeſt their Inclinations to private Equity : 
They were moſt of them employed in the Management of pub- 
lick Affairs, and it is there they ſhined; except it be ſome few 
Philoſophers, Whole Singularity of Temper made them chuſe to 
live retir'd from the World. Some Inſtances however I will 
endeavour to Produce. 


IN Valerius Maximus, (an Author of Repute amongſt the 1 
Learned, ) is found a remarkable Example of private Juſtice, of 


a Man's diveſting himſelf of his Paſſion to practiſe it without 
any Reſerve. Cneus Domitius, Tribune of the People, (an Order 
of Men created for the Defence and Protection of the Commons 
of Rome, but who ſoon began to abuſe their Power in a moſt 
flagrant manner upon that ſpecious Pretence,) attack d Marcus 
Scaurus, one of the moſt eminent Men of Rome, of great 


Worth and undoubted Virtue: He made it his Endeavour to 


bring him to Judgment before the People, (over whom, as their 
particular Magiſtrate and Protector, he did not queſtion his In- 
fluence;) ſo that by the Ruin of ſuch a Perſonage as Scaurus 
was, or at leaſt by putting an Affront upon him, he might in- 


creaſe the Fame of his own Power and ſeeming Love of Ju- 


ſtice. But to compals this, there muſt be ſome Colour, ſome 
Pretence, for bringing a Man of that Character and Reputation 
before his Tribunal. The want of this, as may be imagined, 
created in him no ſmall Uneaſineſs and Anxiety. As he was 


in this Perplexity, a Slave, (or Servant, for the Romans uſed 


no other Seryants but Slayes, for they thought it beneath the 


Dignity of a Roman Citizen, even the meaneſt, to ſerve his 1 b 
Fellow Citizen) one of thoſe who belonged to M. Scaurus, 


comes to him, and with great Officiouſnels offers to make a Diſ- 
covery of ſome Things which it might be uſeful for him to 
know; in ſhort, of ſome pretended Crimes of his Maſter's, which 
would greatly help his intended Proſecution: This was a nice 
and critical Juncture for an ambitious Man, actuated by no cer- 
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rain Precepts of Juſtice or Goodneſs: But how did he behave 
in it? Erant in eodem Pectore Domitii (lays Valerius Maxi- 
mus) Inimicus & Dominus, diverſi æſtimatione nefarium Indi- 
cim Perpendentes: Juſtitia vicit Odium. There was (ſays 
he) two oppoſite Parties contending in Domitius's Breaſt, who 
conſidered this horrid Offer in different Lights: He looked 
upon the Treachery of this mercenary Wretch, in two diffe- 
rent Points of View; as an Enemy to Marcus Scaurus, and 
as a Man who had Seryants of his own; he therefore firſt re- 
flected upon the Advantage which would accrue from this pre- 
XZ tended Diſcovery to his Ambition; then, on the other hand, he 
* made his Antagoniſt's Caſe his own : The latter Conſideration 
T7 prevailed, Juſtitia vicit odium; he not only abſolutely refuſed 
to liſten to the Slave, but ordered him to be dragged to his 
X Maſter, to receive from him the Puniſhment due to his Vil- 
X& lany. What can be juſter than this Action? What can be more 
X worthy even of Chriſtianity? Let all the Circumſtances be well 
© conſidered, and it will then appear in its full Luſtre. Here the 
Enemies of our Religion triumph! What, ſay they, does the 
Chbriſtian Syſtem produce more perfect and more amiable in 

Appearance? This I willingly grant; for it is evident, that (to 
our Shame be it ſpoken,) there are but very few of Thoſe, who 
call themſelyes Chriſtians, who are ever known to perform what 
this Man, unenlightened by Revelation, and without any of our 

$ Advantages, did with ſo much apparent Juſtice. But the Queſtion 
lies here, What were the Motives of this Action of Domitius? 
Could they be ſo pure as in ſuch an one produced by our Religion, 
where a Deſire of pleaſing the Deity muſt be the chief Incite- 
ment, and our Notions of Equity founded upon what we think 
his ſacred Will? (I ſhall obſerve, in my laſt Chapter, what in all 
Probability was the Motivey of this, as well as of the other 
ereat Actions amongſt the Heathens.) Bur it is on the other 
hand as evident, that very few ſuch Inſtances of Juſtice are 
ound amongſt us; which yet is of no Force againſt our Reli- 
gion, ſince the Queſtion is not what we practiſe, but what it 
that is poſitively commanded by the Goſpel. Beſides, we 
: Are carefully ro obſerve, as a Proof of what I have advanced, that 
1 emarkable diſtinguiſhing Quality of the Heathen Virtues; I. 
3 1 | | C eats 


10 Of the Morals of the Ancients. - 
mean, a want of Uniformity in the Perſon whoſe Action I haye 
related; for had he been a Chriſtian, (in the true Meaning of 
that Word.) he had never permitted his Ambition to prompt him 
to attack a Man of Worth and Virtue, and of whom he had no 
reaſon to complain; and had he known the Baſis of Juſtice as 
well as a perfect Chriſtian muſt do, he could not have violated 
the Rule of doing as we would be done by, in the Action 
which gave Riſe to This, no more than he did in the Affair I have 
relared. PR 1 
THar I may not be thought too ſevere in my Opinion of 
Domitius, the ſame Author, already mentioned, furniſhes me 
with an Action of his, which ſhews he had no ſettled Notions of 
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Goodneſs : He had heard that Betultus, King of the Arverni, 
(now the Province of Auvergne in France) had perſuaded both 
his own Nation and that of the Allobroges (now called Savoyards,) tt 
to put themſelves under the * Protection of ©. Fabius, who 
was come to ſucceed Crneus Domitius as the Roman Prætor or 
Governor in thoſe Parts: This Preference was a Thing which 
gave him much Torment; particularly as it was in an Affair 
of which the Romans were exceeding jealous; there was beſides 
a Circumſtance which made it gaul him the more, and that was, 
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that it was done even before he had left the Province; he re- 

| O00 
ſolved therefore to be revenged, and to that Purpoſe, invited 
Betultus to an Interview, and having received and regaled him, 
he ordered him to be ſeized, and ſent him on board a Ship Priſo- 
ner to Rome. The Roman Senate could not approve the Ac. 
tion, yet would not releaſe him for Political Reaſons ; and thus 
this unfortunate Monarch died an Exile at Alba, where the Ro- 
man Senate confined him. Such a Piece of Treachery as this 
could never have been done by a true Chriſtian, capable of 


4 3 
* 


the former great Action : And yer, how many of equal Villany 5 


* It was a conſtant Cuſtom at Nome, for the inferior Claſs of Citizens to put then 
ſelves under the Protection of ſome Patrician of great Note, under the Name of Clien, 
and they were ſure of being protected by them: In Proceſs of Time, as the Power and 
Dominion of Rame increaſed, whole Nations put themſelves under the Protection of the mm 
chief Senators, The Cuſtom of the lower fort of People being under the Protection of 
the Great Ones, continues {till in /taly ; and they put their Protector's Arms over their 
Doors, as I have ſeen in ſeveral Places. | 3 
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411 would be a difficult, as well as tedious Work, to relate 
. all the great Actions and Sentiments of the Ancients in publick 
as and private Life. The Reader muſt be contented, therefore, 
ed with ſuch as I can find apteſt to the Purpoſe, and tuch as can 
on be had without too laborious a Search; eſpecially as I hope 
Ve (as I ſaid before) that ſome abler Hand will carry this Matter 

to a fuller and more extenſive Reach than I can pretend to. 


[2 2 
3 wy 3s 
. 


one or two more, however, will ſtill illuſtrate this Part of my 
Eſſay the better. 8 
Lucius Craſſus (ſays the Author already quoted) had begun 
a Proſecution againſt C. Carbo, and had ſeverely manifeſted his 


Animoſity; and as he looked upon him as his particular Ene- 
my, he ſhew'd no little Virulency in this Matter. But when a 
slave of Carbo's treacherouſly delivered to him a Box full of his 
Maſter's Papers, which probably might have produced ſuch 
Proofs as might abſolutely have ruin'd and deſtroy'd C. Carbo, 
Craſſus abhorred the Villany of the Wretch, and ſcorn'd to 
make uſe of ſuch a baſe Method; he therefore ordered the Slave 
to be bound, and led to his Maſter, and ſent the Trunk with 


ty againſt any Body, or for any Cauſe whatſoever; I mean, no 
private Pique or Hatred, which, as is obſerved, was here the 
[Caſe. = „„ 
I. Hl having waded through a Sea of Blood to gain the 


AMaſters, by a Promiſe of Liberty. One in particular having 
treacherouſly diſcover'd his conceal'd Lord, Hla indeed gave 
him his promis'd Liberty, but ordered him immediately to 
be thrown off the Tarpeian Rock. Could this proceed from 

1 C2 N any 


12 Of the Morals of the Ancients. 
any Sentiments of Virtue in ſuch a Monſter as $y//a ? The 
Action itſelf was great, and worthy of a great and good Man; 
bur no great and good Man could have been the Author of 
ſuch Proceedings as were the Occaſion of this Behaviour in the 
Roman Slaves: True Virtue could not therefore be the Mo. 

tive. - Xx 

Valerius Maximus makes this Obſervation upon what has been 
related concerning Craſſus and Domitius, which has a great deal 
of good Senſe in it, and which is offered to the Reader's Conſide- 

ration: Que patto iwgitur inter Amicos viguiſſe tunc Fuſtitiam i 

credimus, cum inter Accuſatores © Neos tantum Virium ob-. 

finuifſe videamus ? If ſuch Juſtice was obſerved (ſays he) be- 
| tween Enemies in thoſe Days, what muſt it have been between 
| I Perſons in the Commerce of Friendſhip ? By which, however, 

he ſeems to confeſs, that the Romans were, in his Time,  dege- 

4; ne rated, in that Particular ar leaſt. ; 

1 PROCEED we now to the Behaviour of the Ancient Hea- 
thens in ſome Actions of Publick Juſtice; a Subject much more 
fruicful than the former, for Reaſons already mentioned. 
PusLI oK Juſtice proceeds upon the ſame Maxims, (as has 

been before ſaid) that private Juſtice does, but it is of infinitely 

more Conſequence ; whether we conſider Kings, Magiſtrates or 
Governors, or, in fine, any Perſons who have to do with a Num- 
ber of Men in a collective Body. The Juſtice indeed of Princes 


* 


to their Subjects, or of any Perſon Who governs to thoſe who 


obey, comes more properly under the Denomination of ſound 8 
| Policy and good Government; fince 'tis evident, that it is the 
4 Intereſt of all Princes and Governors, for their own Security 
4 and Preſervation, to do Juſtice to Thoſe under their Care; be- 
ſides, it is the very Deſign and End of Government to make 
thoſe happy who are govern'd, and this cannot be without Ju- 
1 ite. 7 
11 Or all the Men concern'd in the Publick Affairs of a Nation, 
| 1 think there are none who deſerve our Admiration more than 
15 Ariſtides : This excellent Perſon was born amongſt the At he. 
| li tans, one of the greateſt People that we read of in Ancient 

Story, as to every thing that can be admired in Man; they did 
not indeed extend their Conqueſts ſo far as the Romans did, the 
. cumſtances 
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particular Genius of their Republick, and it may be other Cir- 
cumſtances not concurring; or What is ſtill the moſt rational 


4 Way of concluding, it did not perhaps agree with the Views 
of that Providence which regulates Human Affairs, that they 
XX ſhould be the Sovereigns of Mankind: although in one Senſe in- 


deed, and in the moſt glorious Way, they tubdued even their 
Conquerors, the Romans. 


_ Gracia victa ferum LV ifforem cepit, & Aries 
Intulit agreſti Latio. _ Ho R. 


They taught thoſe Lords of the World all the Arts that were 
neceſſary to civilize themſelves, and adorn their Country; and 
for which they are now as famous as for their Victories, (tho' 
they never came up to the Perfection of their Maſters.) 1 fhall 
not here expatiate upon the Greeks, and particularly the Athe- 
nian; I reſerve that for another Place. 5 
AMON GST this People was Ariſtides born; a Man of as 
many Virtues as could well be without Revelation; for theſe 
Reaſons he was intruſted with the Adminiſtration of the Finances 
of Confederate Greece, which were particularly raiſed and pre- 
ſeryed to ſupply the War againſt the Per/iars. As theſe Sums 
were levied by a Tax upon each ſeparate People, they had before 
his Time been very unequally aſſeſſed, which had cauſed no 
little Murmuring ; but when it came under his Care, he managed 


EF that Matter in ſo equitable a Manner, as gave general Satisfaction 


to all Greece, and gained him the glorious Title of Ariſtides 
the Jus r: An Epithet, ſays Plutarch, truly Royal, and al- 
moſt Divine; far beyond any other that has been given to the 
greateſt Princes, or vainly aſſumed by them! 

THERE is a very remarkable Paſſage in Hiſtory, which 
puts Ariſtides and all his Fellow Citizens in the nobleſt Point of 
View. When Xerxes King of Perſia, intoxicated with his im— 
moderate Power, and ſurfeited and tired with the eaſy, laviſh 
Submiſſion of all the Subjects of his vaſt Empire, had conceiy'd 
the vain Project of Subduing the Greeks ; a Nation who brea- 
thed Liberty, and generally thought and acted as becomes ſuch 
a People; he came off with that ill Succeſs which he might ra- 


tionally 
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tionally have expected: But tho' the Danger was thus in a MM 
great meaſure removed, the Grecian Confederate Fleet ſtill re- 
mained together in one of the Harbours, for the greater Securi- 
ty of Greece. Upon this, Themiſtocles, one of the greateſt Ge- 
nius's that had ever been ſeen in Athens, conceiv'd a vaſt De- 
ſign, no leſs than that of burning the whole Grecian Fleet, and 
thereby making the Athenians Maſters of the Sea, He there- 
fore tells his Citizens aſſembled, that he had projected ſomething = 
for their Service, but it was of ſuch a Nature, as that the ma- 
king it Publick would abſolutely prevent its ſucceeding to his 
Wiſh; he therefore deſired they would name any Perſon they 
ſhould chuſe to confer with him about it, and who ſhould have 
full Authority with him, as to the Execution of it: As ſoon 
as he had done ſpeaking, the whole Aſſembly. with one Voice 
immediately nam'd Ariſfider; and ordered Themiſtocles to ſet 
about the Performance of his Deſign, if Ariſtides ſhould ap- 
prove ir. What a noble Preference was this for Ar:/tzdes ! 
how did it redound to his Glory! that his Probity and Pru- 
dence ſhould be ſo univerſally eſtabliſh'd! They both withdrew 
for a Moment from the Aſſembly, and then Themzſtocles laid his 
whole Scheme before Ar:/?zaes ; as ſoon as this was done, they 
returned to the People, and there Ariſtides told them plainly, 
that what Themzſtocles had propoſed to him was a Project of 
great Emolument and Advantage to Athens; but it was, at the 
lame time, the moſt unjuſt Deſign that could be imagined. No 
ſooner had they heard this, but unanimouſly they called out to 
7 hemiſtocles, and ſtrictly charged him to think no more of his 
Project, and totally to give over all Intention of putting it in 
Execution. | % LR 

I THINK there cannot be found in any Hiſtory a more ſub- 
lime Inſtance of Publick Juſtice. Let every Circumſtance be 
conſidered, and it will appear aſtoniſhing; for a whole Pcople 
(which could not be all compos'd of Philoſophers and Men f 
Science and Wiſdom) to prefer what was equitable and confor- 
mable to Virtue, to what was profitable and of great Advantage, 
and actuated as they were by no obligatory Principles of Mora- 
lity, is what juſtly claims our Wonder. : : 


Bur 


7 | Chap. I. Of Jus TICE. 40 


Bur it is to be obſerved, that the Athenian Common People 


X ſem to have had Underſtandings of a larger Size than any Po- 
= pulace to be found at preſent in any Country; and this ap- 
pears from many Inſtances, which ſhall be taken notice of in 
their proper Places: Whether it was their Climare that opened 
their Intellects, or whether Moral Cauſes contributed chiefly to 
it, I leave to the Determination of the Learned. There is no 
doubt, but that their Form of Government was orcatly aiding 
= towards it; for as it was a Democracy, all Things of Moment 
were ſtrongly debated before them; and as all the Force of Elo- 
XX quence was made ule of by their Great Men, to make their Opi- 
nions received in Affairs of Government, the People by degrees 
not only got a clearer Inſight into Right and Wrong, but became 
even Judges of Oratory too, and acquired other Accompliſhments. 
But I forbear purſuing this Subject at preſent, for it will come 
before me more than once in the Progreſs of this Work; eſpe- 
"XX cially as I am to ſpeak of the Roman People, who were a good 
deal in the fame Circumſtances. The Behaviour of Arz/izaes, 
in the Matter I have related, is much to be applauded ; for had 
he been like many Stateſmen whom we read of in Story, in- 
XX ſtead of giving his Opinion ſo freely and honeſtly ro his Coun- 
trymen, he had conſulted Ambition, or Avarice, or ſome other 
of that black Train which perpetually attends a Man void of In- 
tegrity, and had conſequently concerted Meaſures with Themi- 


fiocles to have made his Propoſal turn to their own Advantage, 


as well as to the Profit of their Citizens, or perhaps to their De- 
triment. 


THERE is a remarkable Paſſage in Plutarch's Life of Axi- 


ſtides, which ſets that great Man in the moſt conſpicuous Light, and 
is a good Proof of the excellent Underſtanding of the. Atheniaus: 
Ariſtides chanced to be preſent at the Repreſentation of a Piece 
of the celebrated Eſchilus, in which, when mention is made of 
Amphiaraus, one of the Perſons in the Drama ſays of him, he does 
not make it his Endeavour to appear juſt, but takes true Care to 
br be ſo; as ſoon as the Actor came to that Expreſſion, the whole 
Audience turned to Ari/tides, and unanimouſly applied that fine 


* 


Character to him. What Tranſports of Joy muſt he feel in him- 


ſelf, to find that his Vittue was fo publickly acknowledged? It 


Was 


vas the greateſt Reward a Heathen could with Reaſon expect 
for his Labours, and which at the ſame time ſhews great Tntelli- 
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gence and Gratitude in the People of Athens. 

YErT ſuch was the particular Nature of the Pagan Virtues, 
that, as their Source was uncertain and variable, ſo the ſame Man 
and the ſame People were often unlike themſelves ; for Ariſti. 
des and the Athenians have left us Examples of great Inju- 


| ſtice; one or two of which ſhall come under our Examination. 


Ir was not very many Years after the Tranſactions that have 
been related, when, in the 26th Year of the famous Peloponne. 
ſian War, (a War too well known for me to inſiſt upon, ) the 


Athenian Fleet engag'd,, that of the Allies, commanded by Cal. 


licratidas, a Spartan, and gain'd a Signal Victory over them, near 


the Iſlands called Arginuſæ: When the Athenian Fleet returned 
Home, the Commanders were accuſed of negleCting the Burial 8 


of their Soldiers, who periſhed in the Fight; for it was a very 


great Part of their Religion, to be exceeding careful of perform- 
ing the laſt Honours to the Dead; becauſe the Conſequence of 
a Neglect, was thought to be very bad to the departed Shades : 
Of Ten of their Captains, Six came to Athens, f and repre- 
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ſented in the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt Manner, that they had de. 
tached fifty Galleys from the Fleet to perform this Office, but 


that contrary Winds had made it impoſſible for them to obey 
thoſe Orders. This Reaſon would not prevail with the People, 


bur they condemned theſe ſix victorious Commanders to Death, 
and confiſcated all their Eſtates and Poſſeſſions. 


WouLDd one imagine, that this is the ſame Nation, who had 


been capable of the great Sentiments J have related? Their Zeal Rx 
for their Religion can never juſtify them, ſince their Captains 
plainly proved to them, that ir was not in their Power to ac- | 


quit themſelves of that Pious Obligation. 


As for Ariſizaes, the Man ſo fam'd for Juſtice, he ſome- 


times preferred what was of great Advantage to his Country, to 


what was Juſt and Right. This may be obſerved in general of 


the Heathens, that by Education and Cuſtom they were ſo ex- 


ceſſively fond of their Country, that it was their Principle, that 
they could never ſacrifice too much to that Idol. This Senti- 
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ment is particularly to be taken Notice of in Ariſtides, who 
never violated Juſtice, but for that Cauſe. Two Inſtances will 
Elluſtrate what I advance. When the Athenians had made a 
Treaty with ſome of their neighbouring States, the Situation of 
their Affairs proved to be ſuch, as made it convenient for them 
1 o break it. They had, however, Virtue enough to be ſcrupu- 


adus about it, until Ariſtides told them, He would take upon him- 
elf all the fatal Conſequences of the Violation of thoſe Oaths, 

(which were uſually made in Treaties,) ſince it was for the Emo- 
lument and Benefit of Athens not to regard them. De, 

Tu other Inſtance is this: The common Treafure of Greece, 
deſtin'd for their Security againſt the Barbarians, was depoſi- 
ted according to Treaty at Delos; but, it was ſoon after debated 


in the Council of the Athenians, whether the Treature ſhould 
be taken from thence, and tranſported to Athens, (contrary to 
the expreſs Agreement.) Ariſtides, being asked his Opinion, told 
them with great Frankneſs, that the Thing was highly unjuſt, 


but would be of very great Service to them; and accordingly 
he made uſe of all his Talent of Perſuaſion, and all his Interelt 


to make that Reſolution paſs in the Council.“ No Man, whoſe Ju- 
ſtice proceeds from binding obligatory Rules, can ever ſhew 
ſuch an uncertain Diſpoſition as to that, or any other moral 


I SHALL now, to diverſify in ſome Meaſure the Subject 


I we are upon, obſerve ſome Paſſages in the Roman Hiſtory, which. 


are agreeable to the Matter we treat of. 
I HAVE much to ſay upon the Roman People, before I 
come to the Concluſion of my Work: A People who, from a 


Band of Shepherds and Robbers, became Lords and Sovereigns 


Jof the World; who, from a narrow Space in 1taly, ſoon made 
themſelves Elbow-room, by ſubduing their Neighbours, and paſ— 


ling from their Neighbours co Nations more remote, never reſt- 
ed, nor were ever eaſy, until they had brought the greateſt Part 
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looked upon as no Friends to the Roman State. A moſt un- 1 
daunted Bravery, an unwearied Conſtancy in all Undertakings, 
and never to be ſhaken by any Diſappointment, with ſome other 
concurrent Circumſtances, made them at laſt victorious over the 
braveſt and greateſt Nations the World ever knew before their Time. 

Bur nothing indeed contributed more to this End, than their 
ſurpriſing Magnanimity in the firſt Times of the Republick, and 


Magiſtrates, who failed performing their Parts towards this, were Al 


that ſtrict * Juſtice they obſerved even towards their Enemies; 


of which I ſhall inſert two or three Inſtances. x 


* 
ry 


Trap Romans were engaged in a War with the Faliſci, a 
neighbouring People, in which Camillus, a Man well known in 
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the Roman Story, had the chief Command; he ſoon marched 
his Troops into their Territory, and ſet down before Phalere, 
one of their principal Towns. There was in this Place a large 
School, the Maſter of which contriv'd a ſignal Piece of Trea- 
chery : He accuſtomed his Scholars to walk with him out of 
the Gates of the Town, on the fide where the Romans were 
encamped ; by degrees he drew them ſo far, that they fell into 
the advanced Guards of the Romans, to whom he gave them 
and himſelf up, and deſired to be conducted to Camillus. The 
There is nothing can ſet in a ſtronger Light the equitable Proceedings of the R. | 1 
mans towards thoſe they were at War with, than to conſider the Oaths which all the 
Roman Soldiers were obliged to take when they ſerved in the Armies of the Republick. 
And if we find Juſtice a Part of them, if we find that Virtue in Armies, we ſhall not be 
ſurpriſed to ſee it in Civil Matters: Theſe Oaths contained three Things, vis. Obed: 
ence to the General, Valour againſt the Enemy, and Juſtice towards all the World ; 
as ſoon as they liſted, they ſwore that they would obey the Conſul, and not ſtir any 
where without his expreſs Permiſſion. In the ſecond Place, when they took thei 
Rank in the Corps in which they were to ſerve, they ſwore that they would not quit 
their Ranks but to charge the Enemy, and not to return without conquering. Third- 8 
ly, as ſoon as they were encamped, they ſwore to do no Injuſtice to any one, either 
in the Camp, or within a Mile round it. They obſerved this laſt ſo religiouſly, that 
AMA. Scaurus tells us, a Roman Army encamped one Night where there was a Tree load- 
en with Fruit, and the next Morning, when they march'd away, not a Soldier had 
touch'd it. | 6 
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hole of this Affair is ſo very remarkable, that I ſhall give it 
t Length, almoſt in the ſame Words that Plutarch relates it. 
hen this Pædagogue was brought before the Ro½˙ma1u General, 
e told him, that he preferred rhe Pleaſure of obliging him to 
all the Duties of his Profeſſion, and for that Reaſon he gave 
+ him up Phaleræ, by delivering into his Hands the Sons of 
the Chief Men of the Town.” Camillus, ſtruck with Hor- 
or at fo abominable an Action, turn'd to thoſe about him, and 
ade theſe noble Reflections; What a miſerable Thing ts 
War! how many deplorable Accidents does it cauſe | how 
much Injuſtice does it produce! But yet War has its Laws 
and Rules amongſt Men of Honour and Probity ; no one 
ought to be ſo eager after Victory, as to purchale it by a 
mean or villainous Action: A Man who would merit the 
Name of a real good General, ought to rely upon his own 
Courage and Conduct, and not upon the Wickednels and Per- 
fidy of others: Sunt & belli ſicut Pacrs Jura, guſtegue 
2 non minus quam fortiter didicimus getere. Livy. Purſuant 
o this Way of Reaſoning, he ordered the Wretch to be ſtripped, 
his Hands tied behind him, and bid his Scholars whip him back 
into the Town. It is eaſy to form to one's ſelf an Idea of the 
Anxiety and Pain the Parents of theſe Youths muſt feel, when 
hey heard of the Treachery of this mercenary Villain; and at 
the ſame time, it is not difficult to conceive their Surprize and 


* 


Children as they ran along, call the Roman General their God. 
their Protector, and their Father! This ſignal Piece of Juſtice 
not only ſenſibly affected the Parents and Relations of theſe 
Vouths, but gave the whole Body of the People a high Notion 
of the Inclination of the Romans to Equity: They aſſembled 
therefore their Council immediately, and ſoon took a Reſolu- 
tion in it of ſending Deputies to Camillus, to treat about the 
Surrender of their City. As ſoon as they came to him, he 
a. liſpatched them to the Senate of Rome; where, being introdu- 
red, they told that Auguſt Aſſembly, That the Romans by 
pPreferring Juſtice to Victory, had taught them to prefer Sub- 
Xx miſſion to Liberty; and that they confeſs' d, they did not 
think themſelves ſo inferior to the Romans in Power, as they 
5 D 2 ow d 
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„ own'd they were in Virtue.” The Deputies were ſent back to 

Camillus, and the whole Matter left to his Determination: He 

only demanded ſome Sums of Money for the Expences of the 

Expedition; made a Treaty of Alliance with all the Faiz/c:, 

and march'd his Troops back to Rome, 1 

War Juſtice, what Greatneſs of Soul, is there in the Ac- 

tion I have related! If we conſider a General ſure of Victory by i 

having ſuch Hoſtages delivered up to him, abandon it, from a I 

ſtrict Adherence to Juſtice and Goodneſs, and then remain un- 

certain of taking a ſtrong and well fortified Town, we ſhall be 

- ſtruck with Amazement! Nor are the Inhabitants of Phalere to 
be depriv'd of their due Praiſe, for there is a Merit in being | Ip 

ſenſible as one ought of the true Value of a great Action; and j 4 
this they were in the ſtrongeſt Manner, as appears from the 
whole Account. Valerius Maximus differs a little from Plu. 
tarch and Liuy in the Story I have related; for he ſays, this 
i Treatment of the Schoolmaſter was by the Command of the 
N Senate: But it is much more reaſonable to depend upon che 1 
N Authority of the two latter. Beſides, it is more probable that a 
i General ſhould have the Diſpoſition of ſuch Exigencies of Wat 1 
Wi! left to him, than that he ſhould be obliged to ſend to his Su- 
A | if periors for freſh Powers upon every Accident. th 
1 — Tux Juſtice of the Roman People appears alſo in what fol- 
1 _ lows: The very City of Phaleræ, mentioned in the former 
Story, had often rebelled againſt them, and was as often -ſub- 

dued : Theſe frequent Revolts not a little exaſperated the Peo - 
1 10 ple of Rome, and they reſolved to uſe great Severity towards it x 
W118 upon its laſt Reddition ; but when Papirius (who had written 1 
1 the Articles of Surrender, as Secretary to the Conſul Q Lutatius, 
10 who commanded the Roman Army) had informed the Roman 
People that the Faliſci gave themſelves up, not to the Power, 
bur to the Juſtice and ſtrict Adherence to Publick Faith, ſo con- 
Ln ſpicuous in the Romans, they immediately made all Paſſion pro 
j jp ductive of Severity give Way to Humanity and Goodneſs ; ſuch 128 
| was their great Regard in thoſe Times, to what could give the % 
ttrueſt Reputation: Omnem Iram placidd Mente depoſuit, pa- 
| riterque & wiribus odii, non ſane facile vinci aſſuetis, 43 5 
| Victoria obſequio, que promptiſſime Licentiam ſubminiſtrat, nu 9 
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© | Juſtitiæ deeſſet, obſtitit. Valer. Max. Another Inſtance will 
& {till ſtrengthen the Subject I am upon: P. (Claudius took Ca- 
merium, a Town in Italy, aud ſold the Inhabitants for Slaves; 
(a thing ſometimes practiſed by the Ancients when they took a 
place by Force, howſoever harſh it may appear to us: and they 
Ac- did it not without ſome Reaſon ; for whoſoever has it in his 
power to kill an Enemy and does not, has methinks a Right to 
diſpoſe of his Perſon ; neither the one nor the other is allow- 
able in Chri/tianity, but I ſpeak according to the Rules and 
Maxims of War, which, unleſs it be defenſive, is in itſelf a 
wicked Thing ;) but it appeared ſoon after, that there were ſome 
[Circumſtances not quite ſo agreeable to the Notions of Juſtice 
which then prevail'd ſo ſtrongly with the Roman People; 
upon this they took all poſſible Care to redeem the Captives, 
and aſſigned them a Habitation in the Aventine, one of their 
ſeven Hills; and apply'd what Money aroſe from the Conqueſt 
to religious Uſes. Where are there ſuch Examples to be met 
with in the Hiſtories of any Chriſtian People? And yet certain 
it is, that this and much more is abſolutely commanded by the 
== Goſpel. 


TEE equitable and generous Conduct of the Romans towards 


ſires were (as it is natural to ſuppoſe) to get rid of him, and 
drive him out of Italy: Whilſt they were in this Perplexity, 
the King's Phyſician comes to the Roman Generals Fabricius 
aud Emilius, and for a competent Reward offers to poiſon his 
Sovereign; the two Commanders immediately ſent a Letter 
to Fyrrhus, in which they laid the whole Affair before him, 
and told him, that he did not make a judicious Choice of 
either Friends or Enemies, of which this Matter was a Proof: 
That they had rejected the Propoſal with Indignation, and 
1 | | | ET 6 t@ ok 
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22 Of the Norals of the Ancients. 
« took this Method to fave his Life, not for his Sake, but for 
„their own, by letting him know what thoſe about him were 
capable of: That for their Parts they icorn'd a Victory pur- 3 
*+ Chaſed at ſo mean a rate as by Perfidy ; for that they had an 
entire Confidence in their own Conduct and Courage.” The 
King, amazed at this aſtoniſhing Piece of Juſtice, ſought their 
Friendſhip and Alliance, and to reward them, ſent back all their 
Priſoners without Ranſom. The Romans, to ſhew him they 
did not expect any Recompence for an Act of Juſtice, which 
they thought incumbent upon them, ſent him back as many of 
his- own in, return, and would hear of no Friendſhip with him un- 
leſs he immediately quitted [faly. ͤ 
Bur this very People were ſo unſtable in their Virtues, that not 
to mention moſt of their Conqueſts, which were certainly Uſur. 
pations, (as all Conqueſt muſt be in the very Nature of Things, 
ſince no Man has any Right to proceed farther than the Laws 
of Self-defence allow of) they were guilty of a Breach of Ju- 
ſtice, which had well nigh deſtroy'd their Republick : Brennus 
at the Head of a moſt prodigious Army of Gauls, a People not 
much known in thoſe Days, and who were juſtly eſteemed Bar- 
barians, entered Italy and beſieged Cluſium ; the Romans upon 
this, ſent Three Ambaſſadors to him, who were received with great 
Regard ; but in the mean time, the Beſieged made a Sally upon 
the Ganls, and with them one of the Ambaſſadors, contrary 
to the Duty of his Function. This was ſoon obſerved by the 
General of the Ganls, who thereupon immediately raiſed the 
Siege of Cluſium, and march'd directly to Rome: He ſent a 
Meſſage to the Romans, demanding thoſe Ambaſſadors to be gi- 
ven up to him, or elſe he ſhould look upon their Crime as the | 
Crime of the whole Nation. There was great Reaſon in this 
Proceeding, and the Romans were not ſo ſtupid as to be ignorant 
of Juſtice in this Caſe ; but ſuch was their Caprice and Infatua- 
tion at that Time, that, contrary to all the Ideas of Right and 
Wrong,“ contrary to the Law of Nations, they not only pro- 
tected theſe Ambaſſadors, but made them Military Tribunes ; 
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that is, gave them the Command of that Army which they 
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Immediately raiſed to oppoſe Brennus, The Conſequence of 
This Imprudence, as well as Injuſtice, was very fatal; for the 
RT ls defeated the Romans, took Rome, and almoſt totally 
FZFuin'd ir, and had probably exterminated the Roman Name, had 
pot the baniſh'd Camillus forgot his Injuries, and ſav'd his un- 
5 rateful Country by a glorious Victory over theſe Barbarians. 
Ap now I am come to mention him once more, I ſhall rake 
Notice of one Particularity in his Life, that ſhews the Uncer- 
ainty of Virtues merely Human, and unaſſiſted by Grace. Not- 
RF ithſtanding the Merits of this great Man, for ſuch we may truly 
erm him from the whole Courſe of his Conduct; he had ſome 
enemies, who, by falſly and maliciouſly aſperſing him (a Piece of 
F ickedneſs often practiſed in the Times of the Republick at 
Rome, as well as in the Grecian Commonwealths, and ſince their 
rime in other Countries,) raiſed ſuch a Spirit in the Roman 
People, that he was baniſhed by a Majority of Voices. At 
is leaving Rome, deeply touched with the Senſe of the In- 
„ uſtice done him, he could not forbear uttering moſt bitter Im- 
precations againſt Rome, who ſo ſoon forgot his Services; and 
de heartily beſought the Gods, that they would bring ſome 
Misfortune upon the Romans, that they might ſoon find a 
ant of him, and deplore the Loſs of ſuch a Citizen.“ This 
indeed did happen, and in my next Chapter I ſhall relate how 
Ze behaved upon that Occaſion. But certainly a true Chriſtian, 
Þ hoſe Juſtice had been ſo remarkable as was that of this Gene- 
gal at Phaleræ, could never have fo far forgot himſelf as to con- 
tound a whole People with thoſe who were his Enemies; and 
peſides, the Maxim of forgiving thoſe very Enemies, was what 
amillus ſeemed to be ignorant of; and indeed (as I ſhall after- 
wards obſerve) nothing but the Chriſtian Syſtem can eſtabliſh 
n its full Purity that noble and generous Rule. 
10 the former Actions of Juſtice, let us join one of the 
mous Lycurgus, Legiſlator of the Spartans, a People renown- 
in Hiſtory for the Laws he eſtabliſhed amongſt them, which 
5 | 1 We are to obſerve, that the ncients firmly believed that all Imprecations had 
| ; W i 2 Effect. Dira Dela ſays HO RACE, in his Epod, nulla expiatur 


raiſed 
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earneſtly begged of her that ſhe would not injure her Health by 
taking ſuch Medicines as were neceſſary to the End propoſed, 


happen at that Hour to be engaged in: As it proved to be a Son, 
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raiſed their State to ſuch a Pitch of Power and Grandeur, as to 


be the Sovercigns of almoſt all Greece: Lycurgus had a Bro- Mi 


ther who was King of Sparta; he died, and left the Queen his 
Widow big with Child; this Woman, contrary to Nature and to 
all Notions of Goodneſs, endeayoured to perſuade her Brother-in- 
Law to make himſelf King; ſhe promiſed him, that if he would 
marry her, ſhe would take the proper Methods to deſtroy the 
Child ſhe was then big with: Nothing would have been eaſier 
than for Lycurgus to have alcended the Throne of Sparta 
without any Oppoſition, for he was ſo univerſally reverenced for 
his Virtues by all his Citizens, that they would have been pleaſed 
to have had him for their Sovereign; but thoſe Virtues, which 
made it ſo caly for him to obtain a Kingdom, made him re- 
fuſe it upon ſuch Terms; and his Love of Juſtice was fuch, WM 
that he was excecding fearful leſt this wicked Princeſs ſhould il 
commit the Cruelty ſhe propos'd, even without his Conſent: TO. 
prevent this Misfortune, he flattered her Paſſion, and ſeemed to 
liſten to her Propoſal ; but told her at the ſame time, that he 


but that ſhe would let the Child be born, and when it ſhould 
be ſo, he would take care to deſtroy it: By this Artifice he 
brought her on to the Time of her Delivery ; and when that was 
come, he {ent truſty Perſons to watch her, with Orders, that 
if ſhe brought forth a Son, they ſhould bring it to him, where- 
ſoever he ſhould chance to be, or whatſoever Buſineſs he ſhould 


they obey'd his Orders, and delivered it to him as he was at 
Dinner with the chief Men of Jparta; he immediately preſented 
it to them, and faid, © Spartans, behold your King!” and cauſed 
him preſently to be acknowledged as ſuch. For a Man thus 
to refuſe to be a King, merely from his Attachment to Juſtice, 
is ſurely very great and remarkable in a Heathen | Yet this Great 
Man, amongſt a Number of very excellent Laws, by which he 
endeavoured to ſecure the Felicity and augment the Power of his 
Country, eſtabliſhed ſome that were contrary to all true Ideas 
of Equity as well as Humanity, as that of expoſing Children 

who 
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who were not likely to prove ſtrong and healthy, Sc. (See Pot- 


ter and Rollin; 07 Plutarch a vitd Lycurg.) . 

As to this Inequality, this Inſtability in their Virtues, that 
we have taken Notice of as the particular Character of the An- 
cient Heathens, it is worth remarking, what Plutarch tells us 
of Ageſilaus, one of the Kings of Harta; he ſays, That 
Juſtice was his peculiar favourite Virtue; and he relates to 
this Purpoſe an Expreſſion of his which has true Greatneſs in 


it: A Perſon accidentally mentioned before him the King of 


Perſia, whom the Greeks uſually called the Grear King, (as not 
many Y ears ago the Grand Monarque was a Term for the French 


King. which convey'd Ideas very ſhocking to Eugliſh Ears ;) 
upon hearing this Epithet, Ageſilaus took it up with ſome 


Warmth ; How, ſays he, is he Greater than me, if he be not 
Juſter? Vet the Hiſtorian obſerves, that he frequently violated 


Juſtice in favour of his Friends: In one Action he is inexcuſa- 


ble; for when Phebidas, a Lacedemonian, had ſeized upon the 
Cittadel of Thebes in the Time of a profound Peace, Age/ilaus 
not only ſpoke warmly in Defence of this Action, but engaged 
the Lacedemonians to avow it, which they unjuſtly did. Their 
Troops and Generals were afterwards driven out by the famous 
Pelopidas, with the help of the Athenians; but the Detail of 
this Affair is foreign to my Purpoſe. 
WHAT can be nobler than the Sentiments of Age/ilaus, 
which he often put in Practice? And had he been a true Chri- 
ſtian, could he ever have ſwerv'd from Juſtice upon any Ac- 


count? It is impoſſible. And the Lacedemonians, who pre- 


rended ſo much to Juſtice and Virtue, and who really were in 
general a virtuous People, were guilty of great Injuſtice; in thus 
enſlaving the Thebans in ſo treachcrous a Manner. 

Or all the Points in which the Ancient Heathens were ſtrict 
Obſervers of Juſtice, there is none I think in which they ſhin'd 
more eminently than in their Publick Faith; I mean in their 
Treaties of Alliance, their making Peace, or denouncing War; 
their great Reſpe& to the Perſons of Ambaſſadors, Envoys or 
Heralds : In all which they far ſurpaſſed the Moderns. They 
had a greater Simplicity in all Treaties, were more expeditious 


and more clear; their declaring War was in a noble, ſignificant. 


* Plut. in vita Ageſ. L 78 8 
1 Manner, 
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had ſuch a Regard to Treaties and to their Allies, that they ne- 


not by the Largeneſs of their Po 
Chriſtian World for ſome Ages paſt ; ſuch is the Baſeneſs of Soul 
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been ſubſiſting at the ſame time; at other times, a People who have 
been thought Friends to another Nation, have taken up Arms for 
little or no Reaſon, and fallen upon that very Nation, without 
 IpoiPd them of their Poſſeſſions, their Lives or Liberties: Thoſe bt: | 


been the moſt yerſed in baſe Contrivances and low Artifices, are 


Manner, and had all the Appearance of Juſtice ; and during the 
Times of real Greatneſs both of Greeks and Romans, they made 


| Declarations of War always previous to their marching in Arms, 


and would have ſcorn'd a Surprize upon an Enemy; and they 1 


ver violated their Juſtice in that, whilſt they retained thoſe Sen- 
timents which make a People truly bog for Men become fo, 

ſſions, but by the Manner 
of poſſeſſing them. The Caſe has been far different with the 


amongſt Mankind! ſuch their Diſregard to their holy Religion | 
Ever ſince the beginning of our Degeneracy, Treaties, concluded 
with all the Solemnity, Expence and Trouble, have been merely 


Tricks of State, and often made with a Deſign to deceive ; then, 


ſoon after, as Intereſt varies, or the falſe Notions of Policy, others 5 
directly contrary have been made, with the ſame fallacious Deſigns 
nay, ſometimes, two abſolutely contradictory to each other haye 


giving them time to prepare themſelves, and like Robbers de- 
Miniſters * concerned in the publick Affairs of Nations, who have 


eſteemed the greateſt Men, (that is indeed, thoſe who conld de- 
ceive the moſt:) Thoſe Generals have been thought the beſt, 
who could by Falſhood and Cunning diſtreſs, not only the op- 
poſite Armies, (that the Art of War allows) bur whole Nations. | 
Tavs the moſt ſacred Things have been made a Jeſt of! (for 

in Chriſtian Treaties, Religion interyenes as well as amongſt the 
Heathens;) thus has Publick Faith been fer at nought; and Per- 
fidy and Breach of Promiſes, and the Violation of all Juſtice, 
made a common Practice amongſt thoſe who pretend to the Name 
of Chriſtians! Thus Nations, who are perpetually at Variance with Wi 
themſelves and with others. about the Doctrine and other Points 
of our holy Religion, are yet conſtantly ſetting it at nought ! And 
For Inſtance, Richlieu, Mazarin, Alberoni, &c. who (being Prelates of the Church = 
of Rome,) have in their Adminiſtration made a Jeſt of Publick Faith, Publick Juſtice, Wn 
and Oaths of all kinds, . 

this 
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this is got into a Science amongſt the Moderns, under the ſpecious 
Name of being good Politicians; a Word unknown, to the An- 
cients in the Senſe. we underſtand it, as well as the Thing itſelf 
was, and entirely. produced ſince their Time; they underſtood 
what was true Policy, and, generally ſpeaking, practiſed it. 

Tus Depravity has been almoſt general; hardly any one Na- 
tion can be more taxed with it than another; only they have 
practiſed it moſt, Who have had the greateſt Skill.“ 


T o ſhew how different the Greeks and Romans were, I ſhall 
briefly lay before the Reader their Cuſtoms in theſe Affairs, as I 
find them collected from the beſt Authors: I ſhall begin with 
the Romans. f The Romans uſed abundance of, Superſtition 
„in entering upon any Hoſtility, or in cloſing any League or 
« Confederacy : The Publick Miniſters, who performed the Ce- 
« remonial Part of both theſe, were the Feczales, (a Sett of Men 
« eſteemed ſacred to Religion, and ſo called from des, or a fe- 
dere faciendo) a ſort of Heralds: When any neighbouring 
„State had given ſufficient Reaſon to the Senate to ſuſpect a 
Deſign of Breaking with them, or had offered any Violence 
or Injuſtice ro the Subjects of Rome, which was enough to 
give them the Repute of Enemies; one of the Feciales (or 
Heralds) choſen out of the College on this Occaſion, and ha- 
bited in the Veſt belonging to his Order, together with his 
other Enſigns and Habiliments, ſer forward for the Enemy's 
Country : As ſoon as he reached the Confines, he pronounced 
a formal Declaration of the Cauſe of his Arrival, calling all 
the' Gods to witneſs, and imprecating the divine Vengeance 
on himſelf and his Country, if his Reaſons were not juſt. 
When he came to the chief City of the Encmy, he again 
repeated the ſame Declaration, with ſome Addition, and withal 
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deſired Satisfaction. If they delivered into his Power the Au- 


thors of the Injury, or gave Hoſtages for Security, he returned 


* This Cenſure ſtill affects moſt of the Nations around us, as well as the former 
Times of the Britiſb Story; for even Envy muſt confefs, that now we live in a Reign, 


and under an Adminiſtration, which, like the Sun ſhining out and diſpelling a general 


Darkneſs, have reſtor'd in this Iſland a due Regard to Publick Faith and Publick Ju- 
ſlice, -- Happy Nation! if ſuch bright Examples may ſerve to re-eſtabliſh in the World 
a due Veneration for the Virtue I treat of, and fix it as well amongſt other Nations, as 
amongſt our Poſterity ! + See Rom. Antiq. by Kennett, = —_ 

E 2 « ſatisfied 


« in about Thirty Days, he declared that the Romans would 
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( fatisfied into Rome; if otherwife they deſired Time to con- b 
„ ſider, he went away for Ten Days, and then came again to 


« hear their Reſolution; and this he did in ſome Cafes three 
times; but if nothing was done toward an Accommodation 


« aſſert their Right by their Arms. After this, the Herald was 
« obliged to return, and to make a true Report of his Embaſſy 
„ before the Senate, aſſuring them of the Legality of the War, 3 
« which they were now conſulting to undertake; and was then 


again diſpatched to perform the laſt part of the Ceremony, 


« which was, to throw a Spear into, or towards the Enemy's 


Country, in Token of Defiance, and as a Summons to War, 
« pronouncing a Sett Form of Words to the like Purpoſe. As þ 

to the making of Leagues, Polybrus acquaints us, that the ik 
Ratification of the Articles of an Agreement between the Ro. 
mans and the Carthaginians was performed in this Manner: wn 
« The Carthaginians ſwore by the Gods of their Country; and 


the Romans, after their ancient Cuſtom, ſwore by a Stone, and 


then by Mars. They {wore by a Stone thus; the Herald who 
© took the Oath, having ſworn in behalf of the Publick, takes 


“ Faith, may the Gods vouchſafe their Aſſiſtance, and give me 
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Laws, in their Poſſeſſions, and, in a Word, in all their Rights 4 
and Liberties; and may I periſh and fall alone, as now this 
Stone does; and then he let the Stone fall out of his Hands.“ 1 
« Lvy's Account of the like Ceremony, is ſomething more pat- 


« ticular, yet differs little in Subſtance; only that he ſays, the 
« Herald's concluding Clauſe was, Otherwiſe may. Fove ſtrike 
the Roman People, as I do this Hog; and-accordingly he ki“ 


ed a Hog which ſtood ready by: with the Stone he held in his 
Hand. This laſt Opinion is confirmed by the Authority of Vir. 
gil, when ſpeaking of the Romans and Albanians, he ſays, 

— Et ceſd jungebant federa Porcd.. 


*. Polyb, Lib. 3. 


XX Chap. J. Jus TIE. 29 
And perhaps both theſe Cuſtoms might be in Uſe in different 
XX < Tlmes. | | 
XX To what I have taken from the Ingenious Author abovemen- 
tioned, I ſhall add a Treaty mentioned by Polyb;us, between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, which put an End to the firſt 
Punic War: It was concluded between Lutatius the Roman 
Conſul, who commanded the Troops of Rome, and Barca the 
Caribaginian General; it was in theſe Terms: © There ſhall 
a be (if the Roman People ratify it) Friendſhip between Rome 
and Carthage, upon the following Conditions, vis. The Car- 
„ thaginians ſhall quit all Sicily, (which was the great Bone of 
„ „ Contention) they ſhall not attack Hiero, nor the Inhabitants 
4 of Syracuſè, or their Allies; they ſhall- deliver up to the Ro- 
( mans all their Priſoners ranſomleſs, and ſhall pay them in 
- X © the Space of Twenty Years two hundred Thouſand two hun- 
e dred Euboic Talents of Silver :” (Which was a very great 
Zum; for we are to obſerye, that the Romans had the Superio- 

rity at that Time over the Carthaginzans.) 5 

IN ſo few Words, and. with ſuch a noble Simplicity, was the 
different Intereſts of two powerful Nations ſettled! The Ro- 
mans kept to this Treaty with great Exactneſs, and were much 
to be commended, till at laſt they were tempted to ſeize upon 
Sardinia, where they were invited by the Rebels againſt the 
Carthaginians, who were in Poſſeſſion of the Iſland. The Re- 
publick of Carthage was not in a Condition to reſiſt them at 
that Time; but ſoon after they began rhe ſecond Punick War, 
(of which. this Injuſtice of the Romans was really the Cauſe) 
Twenty-four Years after the Concluſion of this Treaty : How 
near the Romans were to their Deſtruction. by the Conduct and 
Voalour of Haunuibal, one of the greateſt Generals we read of in 
Story, is well enough known. I therefore proceed to the Me- 

his RE thod of making War and Peace, in uſe amongſt the Greeks. * 
r.. *© Bxrors the Greczans engaged themſelves in War, it was 
** uſual to publiſh: a Declaration of the Injuries they had received, 
and to demand Satisfaction by Ambaſſadors; for however pre- 
pared, or excellently skill'd they were in the Affairs of War; 
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yet Peace, if to be procured upon honourable Terms, was 
was thought more eligible.— Invaſions, without Notice, were 
looked on rather as Robberies than lawful Wars; as deſigned 
rather to ſpoil and make a Prey of Perſons innocent and un- 
provided, than to repair. any. Loſſes or Damages ſuſtained ; 
which, for ought the Invaders knew, might have been ſatisfied 
for an eaſier Way. Tis therefore no Wonder, what Polybrus 
(Lib. 4.) relates of the Efoliaus, that they were held for the 
common Robbers and Outlaws of Greece; it being their Man- 
ner to ſtrike without Warning, and make War without any 
previous and publick Declaration, whenever they had Oppor- 
tunity of enriching themſelves with the Spoil and Booty of 
their Neighbours: Yet there want not Inſtances of Wars be- 
gun without previous Notice, even by Nations of better Re- 
pute for Juſtice and Humanity; but this was only done up- 
on Provocations ſo great and exaſperating, that no Recom- 
pence was thought fit to atone for them: Whence it came to 
paſs, that ſuch Wars were, of all others, the moſt bloody and 
pernicious, and fought with Exceſs of Rage and Fury ; the 


* conteſting Parties being reſolved to extirpate each other, if 


poſſible, out of the World. — What Injuries ſoever had been 


committed, yet Ambaſſadors were held ſacred by all Sides; 


Gods and Men were thought to be concerned to proſecute 
with utmoft Vengeance all Injuries done them. Their 
Leagues were of three Sorts; 1. A bare omySn, evan, spe, 
or Peace, whereby both Parties were obliged to ceaſe from 
all Acts of Hoſtility, and neither to moleſt one another, nor 
the Confederates of either. 2. emugyia, whereby they obli- 


ged themſelves to aſſiſt One another, in caſe they ſhould be 


invaded. 3. Zuuugyia, whereby they covenanted to aſſiſt one 
another, as well when they made Invaſions upon others, as 
when themſelves were invaded, and to have the ſame Friends 
and Enemies. (Thucyd. in bell. Pelopon.) All theſe Cove- 
nants were ſolemnly confirmed by mutual Oaths. —— To the 
End they might lie under a greater Obligation to preſerve them 
inviolate, we find it cuſtomary to engrave them upon Tables, 
which they fixed up at Places of general Concourſe, that all 
the World might be Witneſſes of thetr Juſtice and N : 
2 | „Thus 
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Thus we find the Articles of Treaty between Athens and 


« Sparta not only publithed in thofe Cities, but at the Places- 
«© where the Olympian, Pythian and Iſthmian Games were cele- 
« brated, (Thucyd. bell. Pelopon.) Others exchanged certain 


« Teſere, in Greek SvpEoaz, which might be produced on any 


« Occaſion as Evidences of the Agreement: The Covenant it- 
« ſelf was alſo called by the ſame Name. Farther to continue 
« the Remembrance of mutual Agreements freſh in their Minds, 
©« jt was not uncommon for States thus united, interchangeably 
« to ſend Ambaſſadors, who on ſome appointed Day, when 


the People aſſembled in great Numbers, ſhould openly repeat, 
« and by mutual Conſent confirm, their former Treaty: This 


« we find practiſed by the Athenians and Spartans, after their 


forementioned League; the Hartan Ambaſſadors preſenting. 
<< themſelves at Athens, upon the Feſtival of Bacchus, and the 
«* Athenians at Sparta, on the Feſtival of Hyacinthus. Their 


„Manner of declaring War, was to ſend an Herald, who bad 


the Perſons who had injared them to prepare for an Inyaſion, 
« and ſometimes, in Token of Defiance, caſt a Spear towards 
them: The Athenians frequently let looſe a Lamb into their 
'«« Enemy's Territories; ſignifying thereby, that what was then 
an FHabitation for Men, ſhould be laid waſte and deſo- 
late, and become a Paſture for Sheep. Hence ape e 


came to be a Proverbial Phraſe for entering into a State of 


„„War.“ | a 


Tus far the learned Author of the Antiquities of Greece ; 


by whom, and by the Author quoted before, the Reader may 
- obſerve the great Perſpicuity, Simplicity, and expeditious Way 
of making Peace, or declaring War; and that they were conſtant 
Obſervers of Juſtice in the Manner of doing it, however unjuſt 
they might be in their Motives. 


Tur Method the Per/ians uſed, tho' full of Arrogance, has 


thus much of Juſtice in it, that they gave People Notice of what 
they were to expect: When they had reſolved to make War a- 
gainſt a Nation, they always went upon a Suppoſition that they 
ſhould make an eaſy Conqueſt of it; ſuch was the Confidence 


they had in their numerous Armies, and their vaſt Extent of 
Dominion ; their Kings thought they were ſure of being Maſters 
of 


| 
| 
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of the World, if they did but attempt it! Their Cuſtom there. 


fore was to ſend Ambaſſadors to thoſe Nations they propoſed ro 
attack, and theſe were to make a Demand of Earth and Water 
tobe given to their Maſter ; which was ſymbolically to expreſs, 
that thoſe People were to ſubmit their Country, which conſiſted R- 
of Earth and Water, to the Will and Pleaſure of the Kings of 
Perſia ; and in caſe of a Refuſal, theſe Ambaſſadors declared "8 
War againſt them. This the Kings of Perſia frequently prac. 
tiſed againſt the Greeks, as may be ſeen in Plutarch, Herodotus, 
Sc. — And to this Purpoſe I ſhall obſerve, that we find in 
Plutarch, that the Per ſian Kings kept Veſſels filled with Water 
of the Nile and Danube, to ſhew they were Maſters of tbe 


greateſt Part of the World. (Fae Plur. in Alexandro.) 


I SHALL now bring an Inſtance or two of the Method of 1 
aſſerting what they thought their Right, practiſed by the R. 
mans; which will give us ſome Idea of that People in that Par. 


TRE Enmity and Jealouſy that is obſerved in Hiſtory between 


the Romans and Carthaginians, was in Reality about Power, 
whatever Pretences they thought fit to make uſe of: When tbe 
two Republicks had got to that Pitch of Greatneſs, as to be M 
proper Rivals, they ſoon began to manifeſt a Reſolution of ſab- RL 
duing each other; and had not their Situation been different, as 


to the Genius of each Commonwealth, it is probable, one of the 


two Nations had been extirpated long before that Cataſtrophe | 


did happen: But the one was a People compoſed of Soldiers ; 


the other ſubſiſted and acquired their Power chiefly by Com- 
merce: This Difference, (beſides perhaps their natural Diſpoſi- 
tions) ſoon dejected the Carthaginians upon ill Succeſſes,“ and 


made them grow ſoon weary of War; whereas the Romans, Z 5 6 
like that Son of the Earth mentioned by the Poets, grew more 


vigorous and more reſolute from their Defeats, and had ra- 
ther have been totally deſtroy' d, than demanded Peace upon 
-unequal and diſhonourable Terms. This Temper of the Inhabi 


rants of Carthage, was one of the Reaſons which made them ſo 


quietly give up Sardinia by a Treaty to the Romans, who had 


* Livy, St. Evremond, and Reflexions ſur la Grandeur des Romains. 
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7 unjuſtly ſeiz'd upon it. But when the famous Hanmbal, who 
had an hereditary Hatred againſt the Romans, obtained the Com- 
mand of the Carthaginian Army, his Party prevailed in the Se- 

nate of Carthage, and made them reſolve to reſent their Uſage, | 
as to Sardinia, and recover their Poſſeſſions from the Romans: 
To this Purpoſe, the Carthaginian General beſieged Sagunrum, 
a Town then allied to the Romans.“ I ſhall not enter into a 
Detail of this Affair, becauſe it is foreign to my Subject; only 
thus far I ſhall ſay, that the Saguntines ſhewed moſt rare Fide- 
lity ro the Romans, who were much too remiſs in ſuccouring 
them: However, Ambaſſadors were ſent from Rome to Carthage, 
= to enquire of the Senate of that Republick, if their General 
had beſieged Saguntum by their Order; if not, they required 
him to be given up to the Reſentment of the Romans ; but if 
the whole Nation avowed the Fact, they had then Orders to 
declare War: They found the Carthaginian Senate more in- 
8 clined to War than Peace (as was natural to ſuppoſe;) upon this, 
1 O. Fabius, one of the Ambaſſadors, folding up the Plaits of his 
XX Gown, *© Here (ſays he) I bring you Peace and War, take which 
you pleaſe !” Hic vobis Bellum & Pacem portamus, utrum 
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pllacet ſumite ! Liv. The Senate unanimouſly cry'd out, Give 
MX < us which you pleaſe: He then let go the Folds of the 
Gon, and told them, © he gave them War.” They anſwered, 
XX © That they accepted ir willingly, and would carry it on with 
bas much Reſolution, as they had choſen it.” This Method 
of declaring War is ſomething different from that I have be- 
= fore related, but of equal Simplicity and Opennels; and per- 
A haps the other Ceremonies might be made ule of after this De- 
XX claration. 5 

Wir ſo few Words, and ſo little Preamble, but at the ſame 
time with ſo much Appearance of Juſtice, was this moſt im- 
portant War begun between two of the moſt powerful People 
then in the World; a War which was very near abſolutely de- 
; ſtroying the Roman People; but by a ſtrange Turn of Fortune, 
ended in the Ruin of the Carthaginzans; for they were brought 
Jo low by this, that the third Panic War was but a natural 
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upon the Ifland, What a Subject of Contention (ſays he to 


do we leave, my Friends, to the Romans and Carthagintans ! 


ried his Daughter, The Grandeur of this Monarch appears al. 


Subjects always ſhew'd him that outward ſervile Appearance of 
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him, with a true Roman Intrepidity, thar he came to require 3 
him to deliver up Mithridates, who was due to the Triumph 


Language, was aſtoniſh'd, as well as his whole Court; but e 
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Sequel to it. The firſt Appearance of this Enmity between the 7 
two People was ſeen in their War about Sicily; as Pyrrhus King 
of Epirus had very judicioufly foretold when he left that Ex. 7 
pedition, (which he had lightly undertaken ; ) for, looking back 
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thoſe about him), what a Field for Exerciſe ('oiav NaAairens) _ 


ANOTHER Inſtance will ſtill ſhew theſe Sovereigns of Man- 
kind in a clearer Light: Mithridates King of Pontus, a Prince = | 
the moſt famous we read of in Hiſtory, had been as formida- _ 
ble an Enemy as the Romans had ever met with,“ but was at 
laſt reduced very low by Lucullus (one of the moſt fortunate - 
Generals of the Republick, and a Man of many private Vir- 8 
tues;) upon this, Mithridates took Refuge in the Court of 
Tigranes, the moſt powerful Prince of Ala, and who had mar- 


8 9 


moſt incredible, but is well atteſted by the beſt Hiſtorians : His 
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Veneration, according to che Eaſtern Cuſtom; I mean, they fell 
proſtrate before him, whenever he was ſeen by them: He pol- . 
ſeſſed immenſe Riches, and had a vaſt Tra& of Land under his 1 1 
Subjection; even crown'd Heads were frequent in his Court; 9 4 
3 Hiſtory tells us, he had four Kings ſtood as Guards at the Þ 
four Corners of his Throne: It is caly to imagine the Pride of 

ſuch a Man. To him Lucullus lent Appius Claudius, (a young 
Man who was Brother to his Wife) to demand Mithridates to 2 1 
be delivered up. When he was introduced to T7 zgranes, he told A ; 
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of his General Lucullus, for many Reaſons, and chiefly for 1 q 
having been vanquiſhed by him in fair and open War; and that 7 : 
if he refuſed to comply with this juſt Demand, he had Orders it 
to declare War againſt him. The King, not uſed to this ſort of 


had, however, T emper enough to anſwer in a gentle manner, 1 2F 
that he could not give up the Father of his Queen ; and that i = 


. Plut. in Lucul, 
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the Romans did unjuſtly attack him, he would endeavour to de- 
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tend himſelf, Lusullus did attack him, and defeated his vaſt 
Armies with 4 Handful of Men; but this is nothing to my Pur- 
XZ poſe. I ſhall only obſerve the Juſtice, as well as Humanity, 
of this Monarch; he diſmiſs'd Appius Claudius with great Re- 
gard, and ſent him Preſents; of which however he took only a 
Golden Cup, that he might not feem inſenſible of the Politeneſs 
of Tigranes. 
Tax great Regard the Romans ſhew'd to Publick Faith, appears 
in many Inſtances ; of which I ſhall only ſelect two or three: 
The Carthaginians had been guilty of a ſignal Breach of the 
Law of Nations, (a People who were not famous for a ſtrict 
Adherence to Juſtice, as the Proverb which was current in rela- 
tion to them may convince us of, Fides Punica) for they ſeized 
upon one of the Roman Admirals in their firſt War with that 
People, having by Artifice drawn him to an Interview; but it 
happened not long after, that upon a Defeat of their Fleet near 
XX 9c:/y, they (according to their deſponding Genius) immediately 
were bent upon ſuing for Peace: Amilcar, one of their Captains, 
profeſſed that he dared not to put himſelf into the Hands of a 
People, whoſe Admiral they had treated in ſo treacherous a Man- 
ner; but Hanne, one of his Colleagues, told him, that he knew 
the Temper of the Romans better than to judge ſo balely of 
them; and accordingly went immediately to them. When he 
arrived at their Camp, a Roman Officer ſaid, in the hearing of 
his General, that Hauno deſerved the fame Uſage which his 
Countrymen had beſtowed on the Roman Commander: No, 
reply'd the Conſul, addreſſing himſelf to the Carthaginian, you 
are here ſecure; the Regard to Publick Faith, ſo conſtantly 
ſhewn by the Roman People, preſerves you from all Harms :* 
to te metu, Hanno, fdes civitatis noſtræ liberat. 
TRR is in the ſame Author, an Action of the firſt Scipio 
Africanus much to be applauded : It chanced that he took a 
LCorthagiuian Ship, during the ſecond Punick War, in which 
were many of the chief Perſons of Carthage; who, truſting to 
the Equity of this General, told him that they were Ambaſſa- 
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dors ſent to him: He could not be ignorant that this was an 
Invention of Pwanick Cunning to avoid the preſent Danger; yet, 
-_ not to fail in ſhewing Reſpect even to an Appearance of ſo ſa- 
a cred a Character, he Siſmiſſed them all free and untouched. 
þ Nor did the Roman Senate ſhew leſs Fondneſs for Juſtice 
and Equity, in relation to Publick Faith, when Ambaſſadors 
| came to Rome from Apollonia; for upon ſome Injury they re- 
_ ceived from two of the Roman Madiles, the Senate ordered theſe 
B do be given up to thoſe Miniſters, and ſent an Officer with them 8 
| to prevent the Reſcue of thoſe guilty of the Offence, and to 
| hinder any Affront to theſe Ambaſſadors in their Journey through 
|  {taly. My Author upon this, cannot forbear exclaiming ; * II 
| lam curiam, mortalinm quis concilium, ac non Fidei Templum 
dixerit? Such was the Roman Senate in thoſe Times; theſe 
were ſome of the Virtues which pav'd their Way to the En 
pire of the World?! e „5 
I SHALL bring two more Examples: the one of a Regard to 
the Law of Nations; the other, of a ſtrong Attachment to Ju- 
ſtice: which ſhould have been inſerted before, and which arc 
too remarkable to be omitted. After the Death of Julius Cæ- 
_ far, (one of the greateſt Generals the Romans ever had,) by 
the Hands of thoſe Men whom he vainly imagined he had ſo 
obliged by his Bounty and Clemency, as to make them forget 
that he was their Maſter, (à degree of Superiority exceſſively MP1 
ſhocking to the Romans, and to which, in Reality, he had no 
fort of Right) the Roman Empire was miſerably torn by the 
Ambition of its Citizens, who had even then for the moſt part 
degenerated from the Purity of thoſe Times, which we have 1 7 
ſpoken of more than once in this Chapter: But the chief Power 
being fallen into the Hands of Mark Anthony and young Offa. WF: 
vius, afterwards nam'd Auguſtus, none put any Obſtacle to their? 
Greatneſs, but Sextus Pompeius, Son to the great Pompey. This 
young Man would have made a greater Figure in Hiſtory, had MF; 
he not had ſo illuſtrious a Father before him, and had but For- 
tune been more favourable to his Deſigns ; however, he com- 
manded at that time a powerful Fleet, and was formidable to 
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1 Mmthony and Octavius: Theſe two therefore concluded a Treaty 
with him; and when that was ſign'd, they were to ſup on 
*®þoard his Galley, as a Mark of Amity and Confidence. Du- 
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ring the Repaſt, Menas, a Favourite of Pompey's, took him 
into a private Part of the Veſſel upon ſome Pretence, and told 
him, that he had now the faireſt Opportunity in the World to 
revenge his Father's Death, and to become Maſter of the Ro- 
man Empire; if he would but give his Conſent, he would 
take the whole Management of the Matter upon himſelf, and 
deliver him at once from his two Rivals, who ſhould never 
Noppoſe him more. To this Pompey anſwered, That had he exe- 
cuted this Project without his Knowledge, moſt certainly it 
would have been of infinite Advantage to his Power, and not 
have offended the Generoſity of his Sentiments; but as the 
Caſe was, he could by no means conſent to the Death of Thoſe, 
y ho had truſted themſelves on board his Galley upon the Faith 
of a Treaty. This was moſt heroical ; and the Conſequence 
was, that Sextus Pompeius fell at laſt a Victim to theſe very 
Men, whoſe Lives he thus generouſly protected . 

Tux other Inſtance I have to bring, is from amongſt thoſe 
term'd Barbarians. Darius, King of Perſia, (the fame who 
was choſen to reign over that vaſt Empire upon the Deſtruction 
of the Magi, the Ulurpers of that Throne) after a long and pro- 
perous Reign, died and left two Sons, who both laid claim to 
the Crown; and both brought good Reaſons to ſtrengthen their 
Claim; the one was named Artabazanes, the other Xerxes 
X 4r:iabazanes was the eldeſt Son of Darius, when only a Per- 

an Lord; Xerxes was his eldeſt Son, when choſen Monarch 
of Perſia: Darius, according to the Laws of his Country, had 
named Xerxes for his Succeſſor, before his Death, upon his go- 
ing upon a particular Expedition; but as ſoon as he was dead, 
XE Lerxes quitted the Tiara and Imperial Habit, and went to meet 
his Brother Artaba rauer, who came to put in his Claim; they 
both ſhewed each other the tendereſt Friendſhip, and agreed to 
refer their Diſpute to their Uncle Artabanes.* He pronoun- 
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ced in Favour of Xerxes; and the Moment he had done ſo, 
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Artabazanes 
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Artabazanes fell proſtrate, and adored his Brother as his So. 
vereign, according to the Eaſtern Cuſtom, and with his own 
Hand placed him on the Throne of Perſia: And he continued 
ever after ſo affeRtionate to his Brother, that when Xerxes 5 
attacked the Greeks, Artabazanes loſt his Life in his Cauſe, 
fighting bravely for him at the famous Battle of Salumina. What 2 N 
can ſnew more Greatneſs of Soul than this Action? And it is 
the more wonderful, as it is well known how jealous the Eaſtern 
Nations were then (and continue fo ſtill) as to the Acquiſition and 
Enjoyment of the Sovereign Power; they often puſh'd this even 
to the moſt horrid Inhumanity. What ſhall we then ſay? It muſt 
be the particular happy Temper of theſe two Brothers, that pro- 11 
duced this almoſt unexampled Piece of Juſtice. == 

ICOM E now to the laſt Branch of that Virtue that I ſhal! 
treat of in this Chapter, which is a very important one to the 
Felicity of Mankind; and that is, the Juſtice which Princes, 
(or thoſe who Rule in any Form of Government) are to ren- M8 
der carefully and impartially to thoſe under their Adminiſtration. 
Of all the Characters in ancient Hiſtory, ſo fertile in true Patriots, 
there are hardly any more amiable than that of Ge/o, King 
of Hracuſe, in whom the Virtue I am ſpeaking of was remark . 
ably eminent. This Perſon was born of an obſcure Family at f 
Gela, a little Town near Agrigentum in S:c:ly,- and diſtinguiſhed RR 
himſelf very much in the Wars of his Country: In Proceſs of 
Time, by the great Superiority of his Talents, he became Ma- 
{ter of Hracuſè, and totally governed the Affairs of that Com- 
monwealth: When the Carthaginians invaded that Iſland, he 
commanded the Troops of Syracuſe, and obtained over them 
one of the compleateſt Victories that we can meet with in a 
Hiſtory ; the Booty was of an immenſe Value, and the Prifoners m8 
almoſt without Number; all this he diſtributed with great Equity 
amongſt all thoſe concerned in that War.“ When this was quite 
at an end, he ordered all the Inhabitants of Hracuſe to afſem- 
ble with their Arms; he, for his Part, came unarmed to the 
Aſſembly, and in the common Habit he uſed to wear in the 
City, (for we are to obſerve, that hardly any of the civilized | 
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1 Nations amongſt the Ancients wore Swords, or any ſort of Arms, 
in their Towns in Time of Peace; that Cuſtom, which is now 
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got into Europe, is quite Gothick and Barbarian.) Gelo being 
in the midſt of his Citizens, in the manner I have related, told 
them, that if they could accuſe him of any Crime againſt Them, 
of any Male Adminiſtration, of any Failure or Contempt of Ju- 
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ſtice, or of any Breach of the Laws of Government, he was 


there come unattended and unarmed, and gave himſelf up en- 


; "M tirely to the Puniſhment they ſhould think proper to inflict up- 


on him. The People affected, as they ought to be, with this 
FF Juſtice of Temper and Greatneſs of Soul, unanimouſly joined 
in Thanks to him for his excellent Adminiſtration ; and with 
bone Voice, they intreated him to continue the ſame Power un- 
der the Title of King; and to perpetuate the Memory of this 
remarkable Incident, they erected a Statue to him, in the ſame 
HFabit in which he appeared in the Aſſembly. This Statue met 
with a very ſingular Deſtiny, much to the Honour of Gelo's 
Memory. Timoleon, one of the moſt excellent Perſons among 
the Greels,“ delivered Syracuſe from Tyranny, at the Head of 
the Cormthians, merely through a Spirit of Liberty, and a vio- 
lent Deteſtation of Deſpotick Government: When he was there- 
fore Maſter of Syracu/e, many Years after the Aſfair I have men- 
tioned, the Statues of thoſe Princes who had poſſeſſed that Ci- 
ty were to be ſold by his Order; and that for two Reaſons; the 
one, to craſe the Remembrance of ſuch Tyrants; and the other, 
to bring Money into the publick Coffers: but before they were 
condemned, Timoleon ordered that each Statue ſhould undergo a 
formal Trial, (as a Warning to ambitious and wicked Men :) Wit- 
gneſſes therefore appeared againſt them (as if the Originals had 
been there,) and their Vices and Virtues were nicely canvaſſed; 
none ſtood the Teſt, except the Statue of Ge; his Memory 
was in ſach Veneration, that every one agreed to preſerve it. 

= HE govern'd his People with great Virtue, and grew even 
k 5 better upon his being made King, as Tacitus remarks it of Ve— 
ML ſpafian, Juſtice was his favourite Virtue, as he ſhew'd it to be 
in a remarkable Inſtance: He had occaſion for Money for an 
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Expedition he deſign'd ; he aſſembled therefore his Subjects, and 3% ; 
told them ſo ; but obſerving that they ſeemed averſe to his Pro. WR; 
poſal, he informed them that he only deſired it as a Loan, and 
that as ſoon as his Expedition was over, they might reſt af. = 
fared he would repay it moſt punctually: They accordingly 
let him have the Sum he deſir'd, and he pay'd it them again 
with the utmoſt Exactneſs. Such a ſtrict Adherence to theit 
Promiles, is the beſt Reſource Princes can ever have; and they 1 
ſhould be careful never to deprive themſelves of it. He was a 
great Encourager of Agriculture, as he had conſidered the Ferti. ** 
lity of Sicily, (from whence, and from Egypt, the Romans drew 
afterwards their Supplies of Corn) and becauſe it might exerciſe 
his Subjects, and keep them from Idleneſs. In ſhort, Diodorus .; 
Siculus and Plutarch tell us, that when this Monarch died, 
every private Man in Syracuſe thought they had loſt a Father, r 
aud a true Friend. : = 
Bor to ſhew the Uncertainty of the Heathen Virtues, we may i 
take Notice in the Authors above quoted, what a Sett of Wretche; M&- 
fucceeded this excellent Prince; and that the Inhabitants of 
Syracuſe themſelves, (tho' not indeed the very ſame Men, yet 
their Deſcendants, the ſame People, and in the fame Town) who 
had ſhewn ſuch a juſt Senſe of the Merits of Gelo, were guilty RAN 
of moſt prodigious Ingratitude to the famous Dion, who came 
to free them from the Tyranny of Dionyſius, which will com: YT 
under our Cognizance in its proper Place. - 
THERE are Two Examples more under this Head, which 
deſerve to be laid before the Reader. Ar a Place called Locri, 
a certain Perſonage named Zaleucus, had eſtabliſhed ſeveral very 
wholſome and excellent Laws; * amongſt the reſt he ordained, 8 
that every Perſon caught in Adultery ſhould have his Eyes pul- 
led out; but, unfortunately, his own Son was found guilty of = 
that Crime: The Zocrians, out of Gratitude to their Leoifl- 
tor, earneſtly intreated him to forgive his own Son; but Tha 
his Juſtice forbad him to do: bur, after many Perſuaſions, h: 
found out a Means to fatisfy Juſtice, and his own Tenderneſs; 
and that was, inſtead of putting out both the Eyes of his Son, G5 
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Moe pur out but one, and deprived himſelf of one of his own: 
rhus he performed the Part of a ſevere Legiſlator, and of a 
kind, compaſſionate Father. ung? 

Tux other Example is f ill as wonderful: Charondas was the 
Author of ſeveral Laws and Regulations at Thurium; and in 
particular, having found that much Miſchief had been done in 
the Aſſemblies of the People, by ſome Perſons coming armed to 
them, he forbid it under Pain of Death: But one Day, as he 
returned from the Country, he forgot to take oft his Sword 


1 yhen he had aſſembled his Citizens. But he was ſoon put in 
mind of having broke thro' his own Law, and made it of no Effect: 
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No, ſays he, I am far from weakening any Law of mine, but 
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e hall inſtantly confirm it; with that, he drew his Sword, and 
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"$Kill'd himſelf on the Spot. Is not this aſtoniſhing, to find 


| = / en, ignorant of all obligatory Rules, and who had ſuch dark 
and confuſed Proſpects as to another Life, ſuch rigid Obſer- 
ers of Moral Virtue, particularly of Juſtice, (which indeed was 
JJ eſſential to the Happineſs of their Fellow Citizens) at the 
xpence of their own Lives and Felicity ? 


% 


I THINK I have now given the Actions of the Ancients a 


null Examination, as far as relates to Juſtice: J have taken them 
yjuſt as they came to my Hand, without obſerving from which 
Nation I collected each Action; for as they were moſt of them 
I 1 n the ſame Condition, as to their having no binding Moral 
i Rules to walk by, and that their Religion was pretty much up- 
on the ſame Foot, I thought it was equally uſeful for my Pur- 
| Ep ole, which ſoever People the Examples be taken from: I have 
principally attached myſelf to the Greeks and Romans, for the 
WR caſons I gave at the beginning of this Work. 
W JUSTICE is ſo copious a Subject, that I could fay ſtill more 
i 1 pon it, were it not that I think what is ſaid will ſuffice for my 
Intention; beſides, it would make this Article ſwell to too large 
Size, for it has already exceeded the Bounds J propoſed. 
Xx 1r might now be expected that I ſhould give ſome Inſtances 
pf the Depravity of Chriſtians; but, upon Conſideration, it will 


be found to be an endleſs, unneceſſary piece of Work: Let any 
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one peruſe the Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Nations from the Times 
that they firſt began to forget the Primitive Apoſtolical Purity, Rm 
and he will there find a whole Detail of their Conduct, with. 
out the want of any Comment; it ſhould ſeem as if that Inun- | 
dation of Northern Barbarians who broke in upon the Roman 
Empire, had introduced a Barbarity into Religion, and left it there; Wn 
for the Hiſtories of the remoteſt Times in 1taly, in France, in 
England, and in almoſt all the Nations who profeſs'd our holy 
Religion, (for I have nothing to do with the [»j:dels) are ſo 
full of ſavage Barbarity, of Treachery, Perfidy, of all forts of 
Wickedneſs, (particularly the Hiſtories of the two former Peo- Wm 
ple,) that they really ſtrike a generous Mind with Horror; and ! 
there is juſt Cauſe of Wonder, that they ſhould dare to pre- 
tend to be Chriſtians, ſince they had forgot all the Precepts of 
that Religion, and far exceeded the Heathens in all Injuſtice 
and Cruelty. The judicious Reader will find in Mezeray, and 
the beſt French Hiſtorians, or in Rapin, or De Larrey, * ſuch 
; monſtrous, inhuman Proceedings in France; and in moſt of the 
F beſt Italian Hiſtorians, ſuch Abominations in Italy; as were 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans: in their beſt Times. Indeed 
this Bnitiſh Ferity, this ſavage Diſpoſition began to wear off a 
little, as the Gothic Uncouthneſs 3 more civiliz'd by the 
Revival of ſuch: Knowledge as could help to take off this ſhame- Wm | 
leſs Inhumanity ; but the ſame Corruption. remain'd at the Root, 
(and remains there ſtill,) but ceas'd, however, to ſhew itſelf in fo. o 
barefaced and undiſguiſed a manner. 9 ty 
AND that we may ſee how little Chriſtianity could influence 
* thoſe who pretended to be the moſt devout, we may take no- 
4 rice, that moſt of the Princes of that Faith, ſo far forgot its 
2 Precepts, as to enſlave their reſpective Countries. This was a 
1 capital Breach: of Juſtice ; for even had they found their Coun- Wl 
if tries in Subjection, Chriſtianity would have taught them. to have 
reſtor'd them to the Rights natural to Man, as far as is conſi- 
ſtent with the Government neceſſary for his Good. Yet the 
contrary to this was practiſed by all the Princes of 1raly, Spain 


hs * This may be ſaid very particularly, as to France and Itay; but in the Hiſtories of 
j moſt Chriſtian Countries, ſuch Things will be found as are very repugnant to Chri- 
0 {tian Purity. : 4 

and 
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and Portugal, &c. not to omit France, and even here, as far as 
they were able; from thence followed frequent Injuſtice to 
each private Subject, and often to Multitudes; not content with 
this, they unjuſtly and wickedly invaded the Poſſeſſions of each 
other, and drew their whole People into the ſame Crimes. 
WW Tartsx Enormities would not ſuffice in the Known World; 
they muſt ſeek out New Worlds, and butcher Millions of 
poor helpleſs defenceleſs Men, to ſatisfy their Avarice and their 
XX Cruelty : A Sovereign Pontiff, pretended Vicar of the Lord of 
peace and Mercy, dared to diſpoſe of unknown Worlds and 
BE Kingdoms to the Protectors of his Uſurpation, and give up Num- 
bers of Creatures, created by the ſame Being that formed him, 
do the mercileſs Inhumanity of Nations deceived by him, and 
bigotted to thoſe Errors. 1 N 
= Sccu is the Juſtice to be found for ſeveral Ages in the Chri- 
ſtian Hiſtories, full of Facts not to be conteſted; and the ſame 
WE unjuſt Diſpoſition is come down to our Days. 
Ap what is ſtill more ſhocking; not ſatisfied with conti- 
nually running counter to our holy Faith, the greateſt Part of 
Europe have made uſe of that very Religion to commit the 
greateſt Crimes. 5 5 
Nor many Years before our Times, have we not heard of a 
People, f who in one Night butcher'd almoſt half their Fellow- 
Citizens, under the ſpecious Pretence of extirpating the Enemies 
of Religion; but in effect, as ſo many Sacrifices to the Papal 
Power, which, by their blind Enthuſiaſtick Fury, they ſerved 
without knowing it: Have we not read of a Chriſtian King, 


_ * In relation to this Affair, the Reader will pleaſe to peruſe the Hiſtory of the Con- 
5 fue of Mexico and Peru; and there he will ſee the horrible Barbarities of the Catholick 
People, the Spariards, who butchered in thoſe Countries ſuch Numbers of People, as 
are ſufficient to ftrike us with Horror; and the Cruelties in Spain and Portugal particu- 
= larly, and in general in all Popiſh Countries, upon Pretence of Religion, are too well 
A known for me to expatiate upon. But to return to the Indies: It is very certain, that 
dhe conſtant Behaviour of all the Europrans is monſtrous, in regard to that unhappy Part 
of Mankind, their poor Negro Slaves; to mention only our own Plantations, their 
Treatment is ſuch, as is too hard even for Brutes ; and then, ſo far from deſiring to 


convert them to the Chriſtian Faith, their Maſters even put an Obſtacle to it, upon 
Pretence of its being prejudicial to their Affairs: Is this Conduct worthy of Chriſtians * 
Are theſe ſuch Morals and ſuch Notions as ſhould proceed from Chriſtianity ? 

7 See the Account of the Maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. 
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with moſt ſavage Cruelty, that fatal Night preſiding at that hots 
rid Maſſacre ? Nay, even exhorting his Rufhans, (and ſetting 
them the Example,) to extirpate his Chriſtian Subjects, who had 

put a Confidence in his Promiſes? 


EVEN almoſt in our own Days, are we not Witneſſes of an- wn 


other Prince of the ſame Nation, deſtroying and baniſhing al. 


moſt half his People, for the pretended Glory of Chriſtianity ; at nn 


the ſame time that he was bringing in a large Army of barba. 
rous Infidels, by his Artifices, to attack a Chriſtian Prince with 


whom he was at War? Have we not ſeen this ſame Prince, who | 
ſeemed ſo zealons for the Purity of his pretended infallible 


Church, engage in unjuſt Wars, and facrifice Millions of his ůä 
Subjects to his boundleſs Ambition? I muſt obſerve by the by, 


with a Modern Author,“ that the Romans had never any Reli- -"M | 


gious Wars, (nor indeed any of the Ancients, f about mere ſpe. 
culative Points of Belief) that Horror was chiefly reſerved for 
us; and yet certain it is, that Chriſtianity can never be the 
Cauſe of ſuch Wars, for it breathes nothing but Charity, Ju- 


ſtice and Humility, 
IN fine, it appears, I think, that it is highly unneceſſary, for 


the Reaſons I have mentioned, to bring any Examples of the 4 
Wickedneſs of Chriſtians. + We are conſtant Witneſſes of rhe 


In- 


* Mr. Veltgire's Letters 


+ As an Exception to this, it may be ſaid, that the ſacred Wars in Greece were ur- 
on Account of Religion; but then we muſt obſerve, they were commanded by the 


General Council of Greece, to revenge an Inſult upon the Deity ; for one particular Peo- 


ple in Greece had plundered the rich Temple at Delphi, which was a juſt Caufe for the = 4 
other People to attack them; and as for the Religious Wars in Egypt, which may be "= | 


objected, they were more the Effects of the Policy of their Kings; beſides, they were 


the only People (that I can recolle&) where ſuch were found, 


+ The great Fondneſs for Novelty, which tax>banbeenobferredintheRrefacr) is 


found in moſt Readers, is one Reaſon why I dwell not long in any of my Chapters PE 


upon the particular Immoralities which are to be found in the Chriſtian World ; for, in 


Effect, what Subject, in relation to theſe Matters, has not been treated of largely by "4 | 


the beſt Divines and Moraliſts in this Nation? What is more trite and common than 
the conſtant Exclamations againſt the Injuſtice, Inhumanity and Cruelty of Mankind, 


where-ever Avarice, Ambition, or any other of thoſe degenerated and baſe Paſſions have Wn 


an Influence ? And this may be taken Notice of, both as to publick and private Life, 
and amongſt all Ranks and Degrees of Men, The ſame may be ſaid, as to my other 


Chapters; for the Deficiency of moſt Men, in the Virtues therein diſcourſed of, has," RS 
un like manner, been the conſtant Subject of the Concern of Thoſe who have the real \ 


Welfare 
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Injuſtice ſo common amongſt Mankind; whether it be between 
different Princes and Nations, or of Princes to their Subjects, 
or between Man and Man: I dare fay, almoſt every one's dai- 
iy Experience will unfortunately furniſh him with Inſtances e- 
nough of the latter. as | 
Tax is no Diſpute, but that even in fo general a Degene- 
RE racy, there have been, and are ſtill, ſeveral very excellent 
perſons, whoſe eminent Virtues are well worthy of ſo divine a 
Source as the Chriſtian Religion, and which, if related, would 
XX ſurpaſs many Heathen Accompliſhments ; but the queſtion is, 
Why all thoſe who profeſs and know that Religion, are not the 
XX ſame ? There is nothing to be wondered at in the Perfections 
of a Chriſtian, ſince the Wonder lies on the other ſide; why 
is not every Chriſtian ſo? The erer NN therefore the great 
Actions of ſuch Men is to no Purpoſe, ſince it requires no 
Examination how they ſhould be capable of them: Whereas it 
is neceſſary to lay before the Reader the virtuous Actions and 
XX Seatiments of the Ancient Heathens, produced from undoubte d 
Authority; or elſe he will hardly be able to believe, that with 
ſo variable and uncertain a Syſtem of Morals, and fo wretched 
WE a Theology, the Ancients ſhould ever have been capable of per- 
forming ſuch as I have collected in this Chapter. There is an 
bo Obſervation beſides, which J muſt not omit ; which is this: 
== Suppoſing a Vice to be cqual in Appearance, in a Chriſtian and 
in a Pagan; yet, if we conſider the Matter, it will have, to a 
nice Examiner, a much blacker Aſpect in the Chriſtian, than what 
it has in the Heathen; and this, becauſe of the ſuperior Incite- 
ments to Virtue, which we have over the Heathens : The ſame 
== Conſideration makes Virtue leſs ſurpriſing in a Chriſtian, than 
in a Pagan. And thus, by Conſequence, a Chriſtian of equal 
vicious Practice, is, in Reality, much more vicious than a Pa- 
gan. But as to Virtue, tho' it is leſs ſurpriſing in a Chriſtian, 
than in a Heathen ; yet the very Nature of Chriſtian Virtues 
make them ſuperior to Pagan ones, as will appear in the Sequel 
of this Treatiſe. 5 


9 


Welfare of Mankind at Heart. Why therefore ſhould 1 expatiate on theſe common 
Topicks, any more than is requiſite to make the Reader ſenſible of the Truth of what 
Jaſſert; which will ftill be confirmed by his own Reflection? 
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they might both be actuated, in the Article of Juſtice, -now be- 


was bleſs'd with Revelation, all People, except the Choſen Peo. MR 


Being, as beſt ſuited with their own Diſpoſitions, Tempers and 


_ conclude, that their Morals muſt be a great deal influenced by 


PrRocttd we therefore to the different Motives by which 


Ah 


fore us. If we conſider the Practice of moſt Nations in the 
World, there ſeems to be in the Mind of Man, as it were, an 
Idea fixed by Nature, of a ſupreme Being; but this Idea is va. 
ried into a thouſand different Notions.* And before the World 


ple of God, form'd to themſelves ſuch Ideas of that fupreme 
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Cuſtoms. And in almoſt every Nation, it happened that ſome 8 
Genius, ſuperior to the reſt, aroſe, and formed new and fuller wx 
Notions of the Divine Eſſence, or elſe eſtabliſhed irs Worſhip in 


a more regular and better Manner, than had been before thought © 


of; this is particularly obſeryable amongſt the Greeks and R.. 
mans. And, as in each Country they had formed their Ideas 
of the Divinity very much according to their own Way of WT. 
Thinking, ſo it is natural to imagine that they eſtabliſhed a Sy-. 
ſtem of Morality of ſuch a Nature as they thought was moſt con. 
formable to the Will of that Being which they had formed, pur. 
ſuant to their own Ideas; from whence one would be apt to 


their Theology, as their Theology was at firſt by their Morals, 3 2 
were not the latter found to be better than the former; (from 


* J am very ſenſible that Mr. Locke (whoſe elevated Genius does Honour to this RR 
Nation, as well as to Human Nature) denies all Innate Ideas of a ſupreme Being. — It © 
is not my Intention to enter the Liſts in Oppoſition to ſo great a Maſter ; but the Re- 
der muſt be apprized that his Notions, however true they may be, are not univerſally t 
agreed to, — But not to enter into this Controverſy, I think that it will ſuffice for my 
Purpoſe, (even ſuppoſing it may be true in Fact, that there are ſome Nations without 
any Knowledge of a ſupreme, inviſible Being,) that the Major Part by far of all Man- 
kind have manifeſted ſuch Sentiments as plainly ſhew, that they have had, from Time 


out of Mind, a Veneration for a ſupreme Being; for my Buſineſs is, not to deſcribe 


the Origin of Religion in each Country, but to obſerve in few Words, how it came to 1 


be ſuch as is found in Antiquity; and to ſhew, that ſuch as it was, it could not influence ; 5 


Men's Morals to Good. — But if it may be permitted to make a ſhort Remark upon i f 
this Doctrine of there being no Innate Ideas, the Queſtion naturally is, how comes 


there to have been ever any Religion in any Country? It muſt have been begun ſome- 


where, (granting no Innate Ideas) and therefore muſt be from Natural Obſervation 1 * 
{which approaches to Innate Ideas) and Reflection; or elſe from the immediate Revela- 


tion of the Deity ; and ſo from thence it was delivered by Tradition to moſt Nations, Wm 


and its Purity was altered by the Number of Hands it paſſed through. 1 
| hence 


= Chap. I. Of Jos TICE. a= * 1 
hence ariſes the great Difficulty of accounting for the Heathen 
RE Virtues, ſince a vicious Theology could never produce, as a na- 
" T9 Conſequence, a virtuous moral Conduct; this will be clear 
from what follows.) It muſt be confeſs'd, that ſeveral Nations 
EXT borrow'd all their Ideas and Forms of Worſhip of the Deity from 
another People, or at leaſt a great Part of them; bur this is nothing 
= to my Purpoſe, nor is it my Buſineſs to trace the Religion of each 
BE | People up to its Source, that more properly belongs ro Hiſtory ; 
RE 1 ſhall only make ſome Obſervations upon it, as 1 find it eſta- 
mix is not improbable, but that ſeveral Religions Inſtirutions: 
WE (which. afterwards became aþſurd and ridiculous) were owing 
to wile Legiflators amongſt the Heathens, and were intended 
by thoſe ſuperior Genius's, for ſome good Moral or Political 
End; but the Bottom and thorough Knowledge of thoſe Deſigns, 
in all Probability, was totally buried with the Inventors: for 
Fit is not to be denied, but that there is nothing more aſtoniſh- 
ing, nor more mortifying to Human Nature, than to obſerve the 
monſtrous Abſurdities in Religion, amongſt the wiſeſt Nations of 
; the Ancient Heathens. The ZAgyprizans, the Greeks, the Ro. 

mans, carried all Parts of Learning, Arts, and Sciences, to the 
XX greateſt Heighth that can be imagined; and yet were all ſunk 
into ſuch mean Opinions of the Deity, into ſuch abominable 
= Superſtitions, as are ſufficient to convince us to what confuſed 
= Notions, to what ſtrange Irregularities of Thought, mere Mor- 
tal Man, (without Aſſiſtance from above,) is ſubject. There 
== were, perhaps, ſome great Men amongſt them, who could ſee 
= through theſe groſs and abſurd Syſtems, and: could refine upon 
them ſo far as to form better and more rational Notions of a 
== ſupreme Being; but theſe were but very few, and were unable 
so ſtem the Torrent, even when they could plainly ſee that cun- 
ning and deſigning Men made uſe of Religion to oppoſe their 
good Deſigns; as was often done in Rome, where a Meeting. 
of the Senate was put off frequently, and other important Mat- 
ters ſtop'd, under Pretence that Preſages were not favourable, 
WE that the Auſpices were not duly obſeryed ; the whole Roman 
= Hiſtory is full of ſuch Inſtances. Whatever great Men, there- | 
= fore, there might be, who, in their own private Opinions, could 
—_ D_ make 
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make better uſe of their Reaſon, and think as became them 
this could not influence the greateſt Number; nay, ſo far from | 
that, it is clear from Hiſtory, that there were Numbers of Men 
truly great in other Particulars, who yet ſhew prodigious Weak. | 
neſs, and moſt childiſh Superſtition, where-cver their Religion | 
could be concerned. Thus, whatever cach particular Man might 
be influenced by among the Ancients to the Practice of Virtue; 
it is evident, it cannot Tationally be ſuppoſed to be by their 
Theology. „„ Pt 0 
Fo R, in Effect, it is not eaſy to conceive how a Purity of | 
true Virtue could be inculcated by a Religion, in which the cri- | 
minal Paſſions of Mankind were deigg'd, as was praQtiſed amongſt | 
all the Ancient Heathens; a People who could erect Temples, 
and ſacrifice to Var, under the Name of Mars; to Luft, under the 
Names of Venus, Priapus and Cupid ; to Revenge, under the | 
Name of Neme/is, muſt have ſtrange Ideas of the ſupreme Be- 
5 ing; * and but faint Notions of Juſtice, which muſt always be 
o violated by War, at leaſt on one Side; and, I doubt, thoſe who 
obſerve the Rites of the others I have mentioned, run a great | 
Hazard of being not very ſcrupulous, for the Satisfaction of 
thoſe Paflions. The Ancients, indeed, worſhip'd ſeveral Virtues, } 
and had magnificent Temples raiſed to them; as Fides, Concor- Wn 
dia, and ſome others: But what a ſtrange Contradiction muſt 
this be, how muſt it confound the Ideas of Mankind; eſpecially MW 
in thoſe, whoſe Diſpoſitions were more prone to Vice than to 
| Virtue ? Becauſe ſome Deities muſt be pleaſed, whilſt others were 
offended ; and if the Protection of ſome were loſt, the Favour | 
of the others were acquired. Beſides, the very Hiſtory and . 
Account of their Gods and Goddeſſes, is monſtrous. And let 
no one ſay, that they were only the Fictions of their Poets; 
for they had Temples dedicated to them, and Statues made of 
them ; under ſuch Attributes, and upon the Suppoſition of ſuch Mi 
Facts of theirs, as made their Deities even worſe than Mankind, MW © 


0 V Beſides, if the Reader will pleaſe to examine thoſe Books which treat of the R- 


4igion of the Ancients, he will find, that nothing could be more abominable, more impure 
0 and vicious, and more productive of Vice, than the Manner of celebrating the Feſti- 
1" vals in Honour of thoſe Deities ; and, in ſhort, the whole Method of paying them ns 
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re Amours of their ſupreme Maſter of the Gods, Jupiter, 
were the Sources of ſeveral other Deities, and of their Rites; to 
0 the Luſt and intemperate Character of their LY enus, was owing 
(according to the foman Idea,) the very Origin of that People; 
then they had their Divinities who preſided over Drankenneſs, 
E Cunning, and Thieving, as Bacchus, Mercury, and Laverna ; 


3 . ͤ ven. 
7 Da mihi fallere; Da juſlum ſuauctumque videri 
ö No#em peccatis & fraudibus objice Nubem. Hor. 
heir God of Riches, was Plutus; and, in fine, there were 
BE ſ{cycral others who delighted in Human SJacrifices, and other 
WEE monſtrous, unnatural Rites: Then their ſacrificing Numbers of 
£4 poor Wretches upon the Tombs of their Friends and Relations, 
do appeale their Mares, as was done often at the Funeral Games 
of their great Men, muſt proceed from moſt horrid Notions of 
| WEE their Infernal Gods; for theſe had their Temples and Religious 
Worſhip as well as the Celeſtial. 
1 IN ſhort, I think it is treſpaſſing too much upon the Patience 
„of the learned Reader to inſiſt any more upon the Abſurdity of 


the Religion of the Pagans, and their mean, vile Notions of a 
ſupreme Being: All the ancient Hiſtories, all Books which treat 
of Antiquity ; all their Medals, ſtill to be ſeen in the Cloſets of 
the Curious; all the Remains of the Greek, Roman and Egyp- 
ian Grandeur, in their Temples, Statues, Pyramids and Obe- 
a lisks;* all theſe ſufficiently ſupport my Aſſertion. 77 5 

_ ALTHOUGH there was a ſettled Form of Worthip in every 
= Country, and that every People had their Cuſtoms and Uſages in 
= thcir Religious Inſtitutions; yer ir conſiſted, for the moſt Parr, 
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When once the Deſcendants of Noah were ſcattered and formed into varioys Na- 

| tions, they ſoon fell into that Ignorance, which muſt be the Share of Man uninſtructed 
from above; and ſo began this ſtrange Idolatry and mean Notions of the Deity, as I 
have sketched them out to the Reader, who muſt conſult the Account om: Ori-. 
ein of Nations in the beſt Hiſtorians, to be fully acquainted with this Matter, — Beſides 
. the immoral Character of their Deities, the Number of them was prodigious, and very 
. perplexing. — Aajor cœlitum populus (ſays Pliny, Book IT.) etiam, qilam hominum intelligi 
Pele, cum ſfinguli quoque ex ſemetipſis totidem Des faciunt, Funones Genioſſus adapi» 
aas fili. —— N | 
1 H in 
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in Ceremony, and had no certain obligatory Precepts, as to their 
Moral Behaviour; this appears from the various Sects of Phi- 
loſophers which aroſe amongſt them; all theſe held different | 
Notions, and ſome abſolutely contradictory to each other, (and | 
often inconſiſtent with themſelves) concerning the moſt eſſentia! MX 
Points; as about Good and Evil, and what was the S$Summun Wi 
Bonum, or chief Felicity of Mankind. They could never have 
differed thus with any tolerable Pretence, had there been fixed 
and indiſputable Rules laid down, which ſhould flow from Re. 
ligian. 7 „ 5 Ly 5 = 
OF theſe Philoſophers there were many Sects; but, I think, 
the chief that divided amongſt them the greateſt Part of the 
World, were theſe Five, vis. the Stoiche, the Old and New | 
Academy, the Peripateticks, and the Epicureans. I ſhall, in | 
few Words, give the Reader their f principal Notions; and he 
will then obſerve the great Variety of Sentiments amongit them, | 
and how far they could be ſuppoſed to influence Mankind, as | 
to Virtue in general, and particularly as to that Part of it now | 
So RE = - 
ZENO was the Founder of the Set of the Srozcks, whoſe 
chief Tenets were, to conform in every Thing to Nature; but as 
they maintained, that nothing was natural to Man, but as it was t 
conformable to Reaſon, they meant, that their Diſciples ſhould 
adhere to nothing but what was agrecable to Virtue, becauſe 
Virtue is certainly taught by Reaſon; ſo that Zife; Fortune, 
Glory, Health, Reputation, are Goods but of an indifferent or 
middling Quality, unleſs preſerved or acquired by Virtue, or i 
productive of it; and that if they cannot be kept by virtuous Wl 
Actions, or be the Cauſe of ſuch, they ought to be renounced and 
immediately parted with: They diſtinguiſhed two ſorts of Duties 
in Man, vis. ſome which every body may, and ought to per- 
form; others which were of ſo perfect a Nature, that none but 
their iſe Man was capable of them: The Idea they had of WW © 
their Wiſe Man, was entirely out of Nature, and*certainly ab- 


+ I only give here an Epitome of ſome of their chief Opinions; the Reader will 
pleaſe to conſult Diogenes Laertius's Lives of the Philoſophers, as well as Cicero ar d Pu. 
tarch's Works, and other Authors of Antiquity, to come at a thorough Knowledge of i= 
their whole Syſtems, | = 

ſolutely 
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ſolutely inconſiſtent with the Heathen ImperfeCtions ; Chriſtiani- 
ry alone might be ſuppoſed to carry a Man to the Sublimity, 
Which was a Part of that Character, altho' it does not quite 
1 require it, for nothing directly contrary to Human Nature can 
be expected: As for Inſtance; with the Sroiche, Pain was no 
Evil, as appears by the famous Story of a Philoſopher of that 
Sect, named Poſſrdonins, who, being under a violent Fit of the 
E Gout, received a Viſit from Pompey the Great, at Rhodes; and 
as ſoon as this Roman entered the Room,“ the Philoſopher be- 
BE can a long Diſcourſe to prove Pain to be no Evil; and in the 
RE Twinges and Torments of the Diſtemper, he cried out, Pain, 
be as impertinent as you pleaſe, I will never own you to be an 
= Evi): Thus he deſtroy'd his own Syſtem, by interrupting his 
ZE Diſcourſe to take notice of the very Evil he would not acknow- 
edge. 
FTax v had, however, ſome Maxims, which, had they had the 
Stamp and binding Authority of Revelation, muſt have had great 
lsagfluence, as that, nothing was really uſeful but what was Honeſtum, 
Wa that is, conformable to Virtue; and then again, that he who had 
c a One Virtue, muſt have them All, as being inſeparable, and pro- 
ceeding from the ſame Source; which laſt is true in Chriſtiani- 
ty. but could not poſſibly be true in any other Syſtem : But 
Weg theſe Tenets were followed by others that were unworthy of 
= wiſe Men, as that upon certain Occaſions Virtue required Men 
to renounce Life, and deſtroy themſelves, becauſe they held 
Life to be the only Means to Greatneſs, Virtue, Sc. This Sen- 
timent of theirs is much exploded by Cicero; beſides, it ſeems 
Wy oppoſite to their own Precepts, becauſe they taught that Nature, 
that is, Natural Reaſon, ſhould be followed, which will never 
teach Men to deſtroy themſelves; and as they taught nothing to 
be really bad, but what was infamous, there can be no Infamy 
in bearing Misfortunes; but, on the contrary, great Patience and 
true Fortitude. | L5H 
Sou miſtaken Diſciples of this Sect drew falſe Conſequences 
from Zeno's Maxims, by miſtaking the Principles; for they main- 
tained, that as he commanded them to follow Nature, nothing 


* Plutarch. 
c H 2 : was 


ſhamefub by Nature, there could be no Shame in giving every. 
Thing its proper Name: Thus thoſe Neceſſities and Impulſes inci. 


Argument; and the great Reaſon why the former Things of- 
fend, is, becauſe ſuch Wants and Motions, as proceeding imme- 
diately from the Body, arc mortifying and degrading to the no- 
bler and diviner Part in us, the Inward Man, and the Faculty of 
the Mind, the Divine particulam Aure, — which is aſham'd to 
be allied to ſo much Infirmity. ER” _ = 
Tas next Sect which falls under our Conſideration, is that 
of che Old Academy, who abſolutely, differ d with the. Szozcks, WY 
The Head of this Sect was, in reality, Plato; who had for his 
Diſciples Xeuocrates and Ariſtotle; the firſt. of whom, paſſed 
afterwards for Chief of this Set ; and the latter, diſſenting, WW 
from him, form'd another Sect under the Name of Peripate- 

ricks. 3 Fa of 
THOS E of the Academy derived their Name from this, that 
the Meetings of thoſe Philoſophers were in the Gardens of a Ml 
Citizen of Atheus, by Name Academus. —_ 
TAE chief of their Tenets was, that as. to real. Good and 
Evil, Virtue and Vice, there were ſome Things certain, and others = | 
uncertain: ſo equally. of. the. Advantages or Diſadvantages - of Me 

Fortune, in ſhort, that every Thing required. a very ſtrong Dif- 7] 
quiſition, before there was any fixing. „ 
TAE New Academy, with Arceſilas at its Head, maintained, 
that all Things were. but likely or unlikely, either in relation 
to Fortune, Virtue, or any of the Goods or Perfections of this 
World; and thus they ſtill were for a more dubious Syſtem: than 

the former. 1 ; 9 
TIE Opinions of both theſe Academies, ſeem to me very de- 
ſtructive of Virtue, notwithſtanding all Cicero's Refinements upon 
them, when he vindicates them from the abſurd Notions of Pyr7ho, WR 
and the other Scepticks, who indeed denied abſolutely all Certainty, Wi 
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nin any Caſe whatſoever ; for ſurely nothing is more conducive to 
true Regularity of Morals, than an abſolute fixed Syſtem con- 
cerning Virtue or Vice, or any of the good or bad Things inci- 
dent to Mankind. And had not that excellent Roman followed 
a better Syſtem of his own in Reality, (although he declares for 
the Academicks) his Book of Offices (from whence I have ex- 
tracted the chief of what relates to theſe Sects,) would not be 
bo much valued as it now juſtly is. 1 
Tux Followers of Plato, and Xenocrates, and Arceſilas, dif- 
fer'd with the Szoicks, as to their Summum Bonum, the chief Fe- 
licity of Man: for the latter made it to conſiſt in Virtue alone; 
the former made it to depend, in ſome meaſure, upon Honours, 
XX Riches, Health, and other Gifts of Nature, or of Fortune, as 
well as upon Virtue. | 
Tux Peripatetichs had Ariſtoile. for their Founder; becaule 
although they agreed in moſt Things with the Academzcks, yet 
as in time this Philoſopher grew more inclined to Certainty in 
his Opinion, and to diſlike their being ſo very doubtful, he 
cauſed thoſe who gave into his Notions to quit the Gardens of 
Academus, and to hold their Philoſophical Converſations in 
the Licæum, another Place in Athens, where they diſputed and 
cConverſed as they walked about, from whence they took their 
Name.“ 8 
Tus laſt I propoſe to ſpeak to, are the Diſciples of Epi- 
gcurus The Opinions of theſe Philoſophers are too well known 
bor me to inſiſt upon; the Notion they had of the Gods, is fully 
expreſſed in Lucretius, and in all Books that treat of their Doc- 
crine; that they placed them in a total. Inactivity, and made 
them uſeleſs and inſignificant, as to Human Affairs. 
As to Morality; the Opinion of Epicurus was variouſly ta- 
ben; they placed their Summum Bonum or chief Happineſs in 
Pleaſure, and their greateſt Evil in Pain: This was their Pro- 
poſit ion; their Interpretation of it was, that by Pleaſure, they 
Wy meant that of the Mind, as well as the Body; and ſo equally of 
Pain; and that Virtue was more likely to procure the one, 
and avoid the other, than Vice: They choſe Retirement, and 


* Uepinasr, in Greek, - ſignifies to walk about, 


avoided 
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avoided all publick Poſts and Employments; in ſhort, eve 

thing that could diſturb the Tranquillity of the Mind or Body, 
The Enemies of this Sect (which were indeed all the others) 
laid, that Epicurus might give himſelf the Appearance of Vir. 
tue, and talk its Language, but that the very Source of his Prin. 
ciples was contrary to it; but that ſuppoſing it might be his ori. 
ginal Deſign and Inſtitution, yet his Followers ſoon degenerated, 
and placed their greateſt Felicity in Voluptuouſneſs, and were 


wholly anxious about indulging the Appetites of Senſe, and i 


ſcemed very negligent of thoſe. of the Underſtanding. And, in 
truth, this latter Opinion of them, ſeems to have prevailed, as 
we find in moſt Authors of Antiquity, and in the Practice and 
Behaviour of all profeſſed Epicureans, | 

CICERo, in his laſt Book of Offices, puts the Matter into 
a good Light; the Senſe of his Words is as follows: „If it 
be, ſays he, as Metrodorus tells us expreſly, (this Man was 
Ja Diſciple and great Friend of Epicurus,) that the chief Hap- 
pineſs of Man conſiſts in the good Conſtitution of his Bo- 
„dy; and that all the Uzz/e he is to ſeek after, is to procure 
that End; why then it is certain that the Honeſtum, that is, 


Virtue, muſt yield to the Satisfaction of that Principle: For, 


« in the firſt Place, is Prudence only to ſerve to make a more 


curious and accurate Search for what may pleaſe the Senſes ? 


Cc 


« to Voluptuonſneſs! Shall Prudence only be of ule to refine 
upon and ſpin out Pleaſure ? I know it is agreeable, but 
« ſurely it is ſhameful. Thus alſo, if Pain is made the great- 
<« eſt Evil, and the Thing that is moſt to be avoided, what will 
become of Fortitude, which conſiſts in deſpiſing all Pain and 
« Oneaſineſs 2 J am ſenſible that Epicurus talks finely on this 
subject; but we are not ſo much to attend to what he ſays, 
as we are to what are the natural Conſequences of his Prin- 
« ciples; which are, that Pleaſure is the Soverezgn Good, and 
« Pain the moſt terrible of all Evils. He ſpeaks well alſo upon 
« Temperance, but very inconſiſtently with himſelf ; for if the 
chief Satisfaction of Mankind conſiſts in Yoluptuouſneſs, or in 
« Pleaſure, as they term it; Temperance is directly contrary to 
all Things which contribute to the Indulgence of the * 
ce e 


an unhappy Situation for one of the. Virtues to be ſubſervient 0 | 
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Ss < The Epicureaus do indeed admit of Prudence, but it is ſach 
bas I have mentioned: They acknowledge alſo, that Fortitude 
WE < js a Virtue; but they make it conſiſt in not being uneaſy at 
Death, and in knowing how to bear Paix, (which, however, 
(is to be avoided, if poſſible, by good or bad Means, as the 
greateſt Evil;) and as for Temperance, they come off by 
= < laying, that what they mean by P/eaſare, is only an Exemp- 
(tion from Pain. As for Juſtice, they have but a weak No- 
(tion of That; for, in ſhort, no Virtues are of any Account, 
Ws © if not cultivated and ſought after for their own Sakes, and 
not with a View to Pleaſure,” — — By this Paſſage, it is evi-- 
dent, that the Epicureaus had one Interpretation of their Syſtem, . 
and their Antagoniſts another. 55 
=_ Thus have I, in as ſuccindt a Manner as poſſible, given 
che Reader ſome of the Sentiments of the chief Sects who di- 
vided the Ancients. There were, indeed, ſeveral other Philo- 
b ophers who had different Opinions; but none received ſo ge- 
. gneral an Approbation, nor gained ſo great a Number of Fol- 
lowers, as thoſe I have mentioned; and conſequently could not 
be ſuppoſed to influence any great Number amongſt the Hea- 
= thcns. 1 N 5 
Bu the great Contradiction we find amongſt them, we may 
conceive how the. Bulk of Mankind "muſt be confounded and di- 
Wy {tracted between ſuch different Opinions, all equally poſitive, and 
gdelivered with an equal Aſſurance ; and it is eaſy to imagine, 
by e the ſmall Sketch I have given, how unlikely * it is that theſe 
could have any great Weight with the Generality, ſince they 
diſagreed ſo much with each other, and none had any indubira- 
ble and not to be diſputed Marks to vouch it for the beſt: And 
Vet it is clear, that both Greeks and Romans: were for many 
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It is certain that Cicero, in his Book of Offices, lays down many noble Rules for 
he Practice of moſt Virtues ; but whatever he, or any of the greateſt Philoſophers can 
have written on this Head, cannot have the binding Force of Revelation; and his 
ook in particular is poſterior to many of the great Actions I have related. — The 
Keader muſt pardon me for repeating this Argument in my Work, fince he muſt know 
bat in Pieces of this Nature, .a little ſeeming Tautology is abſolutely neceffary towards 
eving in proper Places due Weight to an Argument. — We muſt obſerve then farther, 
that no Moral Diſcourſes whatſoever can boaſt of that Plainneſs and Eaſe of being un- 
erſtood, which is found in all the Moral Precepts of the Holy Goſpel, 
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56 Of the Morals of the Ancients. 
Ages even ſcrupulous: in their Obſervance of Juſtice, and did 
not totally quit it until they loft their Liberty, and were ab. 
ſolutely degenerated. Sg VVV 
Bur if we turn our Eyes to the Chriſtian Religion, we ſhall, 
upon Conſideration, be ſtruck with Aſtoniſhment, to ſee Vices 
committed in direct Defiance of the nobleſt and moſt certain 
indiſputable Syſtem of Morality, that could ever have been in- 
vented and eſtabliſhed. Let us but look upon this in its true 
and full Light, and our Amazement will ſtill increaſe. | 
Tux ſupreme Author of Nature, the Creator and Preſerver 
of all Things, has thought fit to make himſelf known to a 
Particular People, by a conſtant Protection and Courſe of Mi- 
racles, as long as they were in fome degree worthy of them; 
and not only made himſelf known to them, but, by their Means, 
to many Nations beſides; with whom he has (in his great Wiſ. 
dom and Goodnels) been pleaſed to renew that Covenant, which 
our indifcreet Forefather had fo fatally broke through; and this 
by ſending his only Son into the World, to perform the great 
_ Work of our Redemption. Bo nb 
AND.not only this Myſtery was graciouſly to be ſhewn to 
us; by his putting on Human Nature, this Divine Perſon was 
to be amongſt us, and by his Doctrine and Example, was to in- 
{ſtruct Mankind in their Duty towards the Deity, and in their 
Conduct towards each other; by this Means to bring them to 
ſuch a Purity, as not only to make them in ſome Meaſure de. 
ſerve eternal Happineſs, but even to fit them for it too: This 
He has done in the brighteſt Manner; and to give proper 
Weight to his Inſtructions by vouching the Truth of his Mil- 
ſion, and the Divinity of his Nature, his whole Stay upon Earth 
was a continued Series of Miracles ; and the yery Time of his 
Coming, and all the Circumſtances of it, were ſo agreeable to 
_ thoſe Prophecies concerning him, to the Truth of which (by a 
wonderful Providence) thote very Men who refuſe to acknow- 
Jedge him, are ſo many living Witneſſes; in fine, the undoubted 
Certainty of every Thing relating to the Saviour of the World 
is ſo ſtrong, and ſo clear, that it is loſing Time to prove it; the 
greateſt and wiſeſt Men in the whole World have acknowledged it, 
and maintained it with the greateſt Force; and none but thoſe 
| = wilfully 
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wilfully blind can cavil at or diſpute it. Since then the Autho- 
rity of our Divine Legiſlator is eſtabliſhed, the Neceſſity and 
obligatory Nature of his Precepts are not to be diſputed. What 
thoſe Precepts are, I hope few are ignorant of: Such a con- 


tinued Leſſon of Juſtice, Patience, Humility and Forgiveneſs, in 
ſhort, of all Perfections, is given us by him, from the beginning 


of the 5th Chapter of St. Matthew, to the beginning of the 


3th, as was neyer equal'd by any Heathen Syſtem ; and in 


which there is no Quibbling, no Contradiction, no Uncertainty ; 


in fine, nothing that is difficult to be underſtood : nor could 
ever any Doubt ariſe about any moral Precepts contained in 
the Holy Goſpel, did but Men leave every thing to its natural 
Senſe and original Simplicity. 5 8 ö 
To this we may add, that our Divine Inſtructor has not only 
taught us our Duty, but made evidently clear to us the Conſe- 
quences of obeying or diſobey ing his Commands; f eternal Fe- 
licity to reward us, or eternal Miſery to puniſh us. This we 
all know, and all who profeſs themſelyes Chriſtians, do (or 
pretend to) believe; is it not therefore ſurpriſing, that amongſt 


many others, they ſhould almoſt totally forget that Injunction 


It has been objected by the Enemies of Chriſtianity, that this Aſſurance of eternal 
Rewards for Virtue, and eternal Puniſhments for Vice, makes a Chriſtian's Motives 
' mercenary ; but tho' it is not my Deſign to enter into any Controverſy, I muſt ob- 

ſerve, that this ſeems to me a groundleſs Objection - for, in the firſt Place, theſe Men 
ſhould reflect, that it is allowable, nay, much more, laudable, to have a due Care for 
our whole Frame, and certainly much more for that better Part of us, our Immortal 
Soul; and conſequently, we ſhould conſult its Felicity: Secondly, they ſhould conſider, 
that eternal Happineſs is a Conſequence in Rerum Natura of a virtuous Habit of Mind, 
(in the Chriſtian Syſtem,) as the contrary is of a vicious one. So that in reality, the 
true Motiven to Virtue among Chriſtians, is a Deſire of pleaſing the Deity from a 
Spirit of Gratitude for all his Bounty, and not with a View ſolely to their own Con- 
tentment : And what can be more natural, than that pleaſing the Deity (which can be 
only by approaching, as near as the Frailty of our Nature will permit us, to his Re- 
ſemblance) ſhould make us partake of Immortal Happineſs ? Beſides, Rewards of an 
eternal Nature are fo very different in the Enjoyment and Expectation of them from 


earthly ones, that they will admit of no Compariſon : — Add to this, that ſome Al- 


lowance is to be made to Human Frailty, which has much Influence in many Minds of 
a lower Species, who muſt be excited to Goodneſs by Proſpects of Happineſs, and de- 
terred from Vice by Fears of Puniſhments ; both which are to exceed the ſmall tempo- 
rary Satisfactions of this World, 
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of his, which is the Foundation of all Juſtice, vg. Whatſh, 
ever ye would that Men ſhould do unto you, (ſays he) do ye 
even ſo unto them; for this is the Law and the Prophets. 
None, except Madmen or Fools, can defire any thing hurtful 
or pernicious, in any reſpect, to be done to themſelyes ; con- 
ſequently, Men onght to remember to do nothing to others which 
will prove ſo, or that they know to be ſo. — This is the Baſis 
of the Virtue I have been treating of; how well it is reſpected 
amongſt us, has been taken notice of. I proceed therefore. to, 
my next Chapter. | 7 


CHAP, 
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CH A P. II. 


Of the Lov of their Co uN TRY which 


is obſerv'd among ſt the Ancients; compar d 


with that in the Chriſtian World. 


COME now to the Particular and moſt Diſtinguiſhing Cha- 

racter of the Ancients, their ſtrong and invincible Love of 
their Country; in this they ſhine with moſt remarkable Bright- 
neſs; to this (as I have faid in my former Chapter) all their 
Virtues concurr'd, and were ſubſeryient : For this Reaſon, I muſt 
treat of ſeyeral of their Virtues, under this Head, whenever it 
appears that this was the Source from whence they aroſe. Thoſe 
that are not produced from hence, or haye no View towards 
it, will demand a ſeparate Examination; for altho' the ſame Vir- 
tues may be made uſe of to this End, yet in other Perſons, or 
in other Circumſtances, they may have no relation to it, and 
then they cannot properly be ſaid to be biaſs'd by this Motive. 


THE Love of one's Country, whenever it is not the Effect of 


Education alone, ariſes from a Beneyolence to Mankind, a Deſire 
of being uſeful to Multitudes ; but at the ſame time from a con- 
fin'd Benevolence; a Deſire, indeed, of being ſerviceable to 
many, but not to all: which proceeds from a narrow and falſe 
Notion, that the Service of all Mankind is inconſiſtent with the 
Emolument of thoſe many. This is evident in moſt Caſes, 
where the Love of our Country prompts us to aggrandize it at 
the Expence of the juſt and proper Felicity of other Nations, 
whether it be done by Conqueſt, or any other Means of keeping 
one People low and abject, and raiſing another to Greatneſs and 


Power; but even this is allowable, it there are only theſe two 
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to chuſe out of, vis. either that a Man ſhall have this miſtaken 


Affection for his Country, or have none at all, or elſe perhaps 


prefer the Intereſt of another Nation to that of his own; that is, 
in ſhort, it is much better to have even a confin'd and narrow Be- 
nevolence, than none at all, or at leaſt than ro have it wrong 
or criminally apply'd ; beſides, thoſe that have no Attachment 
to their own Country, are very unlikely to have any real diſinte- 
reſted Concern for any other. From all this it follows, that it 
is laudable to have a true Fondneſs for that Part of the World 
where we are born, and for that Sett of Mortals we are educa- 
ted amongſt; which, in other Words, are our Country and Coun- 
trymen ; and it is praiſe-worthy, altho' we are miſtaken in our Me- 
thods of ſerving them, and are upon their Accounts ſtreighten'd 
in our Benevolence and univerſal Good-will- to Mankind. 

Bur where this Love of our Country conſiſts in preſerving 


it from Harm, in only defending it from Injuries, in procuring the 


rational and proper Eaſe of our Fellow-Citizens, without found- 
ing their Felicity upon the Ruins of that of the reſt of our Fel- 
low-Creatures; it is there true Patriotiſm is ſeen ; it is there it 
ſhines forth in its full Luſtre: and, in truth, thoſe who act in 
this manner, do in reality take the righteſt Methods of preſerving 
the Peace and Quietneſs of their Country men, as well as of all 
Mankind ; for it is an Obſervation which is generally made by 
thoſe who conſult Hiſtory, that almoſt all Nations who have 
endeavoured at Conqueſts, or actually obtained them, have come 
off very great Loſers in the End, and owe their Deſtruction to 
that very Principle. This the Greeks and Romans are flagrant 
Inſtances of. 

THERE are two very great and noble Virtues which concur 
to promote and ſerve this Love of our Country, and thoſe are Ju- 
ſtice and Benevolence, (already mentioned; ) the difference be- 
tween theſe two, ſeems to me to be this; the former conſiſts in not 
doing any Harm to others, and in preventing any, if offered by 
any Part of the Human Species; and the latter is of a more ex- 
tenſive Nature; it not only goes ſo far with Juſtice, but proceeds iſ 
farther; it is of an active warm Quality; it delights in doing 
Good, in making as many Perſons eaſy as poſlible, in promoting 
as much Happineſs as it can: Both theſe therefore ſtrongly co- 


operate 


d 
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z operate towards creating Felicity amongſt thoſe we live with, 


and in that Part of the Earth which we inhabit. Nothing can 
more contribute to theſe Views, than Liberty, good Govern- 
ment, and all thoſe Bleſſings which are neceſſary toward ma- 
king Men know and enjoy their true Intereſt. 

IN the Love of our Country are included many Affections; 
for it is to be ſuppoſed, that our Parents, our Children, our Re- 
lations and Friends will be comprized in the Number of thoſe 
who are to be the better for any Advantages we procure it. 
But this Conſideration alone did not ſway the Ancients, either 
Greeks or Romans; for they often preferred the Good of their 
Countrymen to that of their own Families and Relations, when- 
ever they came in Competition: And I cannot fee why the 
ſame diſintereſted Spirit, had it been extended as it ought, could 
not haye prevented the Romans, or any other Nation, from 
making Conqueſts ; that is, for the Sake of their Country (which 
is only a larger Family,) ſubduing the greateſt Part of the World, 
and depriving a grear Number of their Fellow-Creatures of their 
Natural Rights and Liberties, from a View of aggrandizing one 
Spot of Earth, and one {mall Parcel of the Human Kind. This 
is certain, that this Injuſtice is more fatal, than fayouring one 
private Family at the Expence of many others. 
Ix is poſlible, that the Romans and Greeks might imagine, 
that ſubduing all Mankind was doing them a real Service; that 
it was an Act of Goodneſs, and very meritorious, to Civilize 
the rude unpoliſh'd World; to make thoſe whom they conſide- 
red as Barbarians, come into the Notion and Practice of ſuch 


= Virtucs as were in eſteem in Greece and Rome, and at the ſame 


time free them from Tyranny. And in effect, I am apt to 
believe, that moſt of thoſe Nations who were under the Deſpo- 
tick Government of their Kings, (as in 4/a) might be greatly 
adyantaged by becoming Provinces to the Romans, or being un- 
der their Protection; until the Decline of the Roman Virtues, 
when not only the Conquered, but Conquerors themſelves, fell 
into. moſt abject Slavery. But be this as it will, there is no 
queſtion but all Conqueſt is directly contrary to Juſtice; and all 
a true Lover of his Country ſhould deſire, is to preſerve his Ci- 
tizens from foreign and domeſtick Harms: And to this End it 

18 
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is allowable, where Matters are in ſuch a Dilemma, that either 


we mult ſiffer or others muſt, to repel Violence, and drive it as 


—- — 


far from us as we can. 


IT is evident from Hiſtory, that amongſt the Ancients, moſt 


Nations were infected with a Deſire of Conqueſt, in ſome de- 


gree ; the Romans in particular, as J have before obſerved, al- 
moſt made it natural to them, and ſettled it as their fixed 


Maxim from their very Beginning; to this all their Views and 
all their Deſigns tended ; and, it muſt be confeſs'd, no Peo- 
ple took more proper Methods, or ever were crown'd with ſuch 
Succeſs. The Greeks, and other Nations, manifeſted an Ambi- 
tion of being Maſters of their Fellow-Creatures, in ſome mea- 
ſure: but they and others fail'd, as to Uniyerſal Empire; becauſe 
neither their Conſtitution of Government nor many other Cir- 


cumſtances concurr'd to their Deſign. 1 


Bor as the Love of their Country, by miſtaken Notions, in- 
cited them to Conqueſt; ſo it did alſo, on the other hand, to 
many truly excellent Endeavours and laudable Actions. It was 
this produced thoſe glorious Struggles for Liberty, amongſt both 
Greeks and Romans, and the many heroical Performances of 
their great Men to obtain or preſerve that Bleſſing. They could 
not bear to ſee thoſe whom they were born amongſt, oppreſſed 
or ill treated; they could not in any degree tolerate the fla- 


grant Injuſtice of being ſubjected to the arbitrary Will of thoſe, 


who in Nature or in Reaſon could pretend no Right to it ; and 


to ſhew how little they were actuated by a View of their own 


Advantage, theſe Patriots frequently ventured (and often loſt) 


their Lives and Poſſeſſions in theſe noble Attempts. And it was 


not upon every little Clamour of a factious Sett of Men, that 
theſe Struggles aroſe; their great Men had their Judgments as 


good as their Inclinations, and hardly ever imagin'd Liberty 


to be in danger upon falſe Surmiſes. 
INNUMERABLE are the Examples I could bring of the 
ſtrong Attachment of the Ancients to their Country, manifeſted 
in as numerous Shapes; their Fondneſs for Liberty I have men- 
tioned firſt, as the Baſis of that Felicity they would procure 


their Fellow-Citizens; but there were many other excellent 


Productions from the ſame Source. 
3 To 
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To this were owing thoſe noble Laws made by great and wor- 
thy Legiſlators, and conſtantly preſery'd and kept in due Force 
by thoſe Lovers of their Country; who well knew that they 
tended to promote the Happineſs of the People, to preſerve their 
liberties from domeſtick Inſults, to keep Man from injuring 
Man, to make them of ſuch Strength and Power, as not to 
bde hurt by any Enemies; in ſhort, to inculcate Morality and 
Virtue. 1 
To this, in fine, was owing all the good Government and 
laudable Policy, ſo conſpicuous amongſt the Ancients, in which 
they moſt undoubtedly ſurpaſs'd the. Moderns ;. for they not 
only had moſt excellent Laws and Inſtitutions, but they took 
care to ſee them duly obſerved and put in Execution; ſo that 
theſe Regulations were of real Service to their Country : And 
thus, no private Intereſt, no Regard to the Advantage of any 
particular Society of Men, was ever put in the Scale with the 
publick Benefit; this never prevented the making of any. good : 
Laws, or the putting them in Vigour, when made; which is at 
preſent the Caſe in moſt Parts of the World. When I ſay this 
of the Ancients, or indeed whatſoeyer Virtues I celebrate a- 
mongſt them, I deſire ro be underſtood of thoſe Times both of 
the Greeks and Romans, or any other Nation; in. which it ap- 
pears that they were in their true Greatneſs ; that is, when they 
ſhew ſuch Inclinations and ſuch Qualities, as have fince juſtly 
rendered their Names famous to Poſterity. V 
3 Now we are upon this Subject, we may obſerve, that it ſeems 
= odd, that any People who could be ſo extremely jealous of their 
= Liberties, as both. the Greeks and Romans were, during the beſt 
Times of their Republick, ſhould have ſo little Regard to the 
natural Liberty of others, and particularly the. latter; for the 
Greeks in general ſeem to have been greater Friends to univer- 
ſal Liberty, than the Romans, as appears by ſeveral Paſſages in 
Hiſtory. There is ſome reaſon perhaps to be given for this Fond- 
neſs of their own Liberty, and Oppreſſion of that of the. reſt of 
Mankind amongſt the Roman People at firſt; for it is evident, 
that had they been under Oppreſſion themſelves, they could not 
have been in a Condition to ſubdue others : which, as I have 
obſerved already, was their Fundamental Maxim from their very, 
93 Origin, 
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Origin, and almoſt neceſſarily ſo; for their Situation at firſt ſeems 
to have admitted of no Medium, that is, they muſt either have 
been ſubdued, or have ſubdued others. But notwithſtanding Chri- 
ſtianity in the plaineſt Manner ſhews the Injuſtice of ſuch Pro- 
ceeding; yet it is certain, that the ſame Spirit is always ſeen, 
even amongſt Chriſtian Nations; for let but one People get the 
Maſtery over another, altho' never ſo fond of Liberty themſelves, 


and we ſhall then obſerve how well they conſult that of others, . 


even in theſe latter Times! 5 
Puls Affection for their Country amongſt the Ancients, 
which is the chief Subject of this Chapter, was ſo very prevalent, 
that it is often met with, in Hiſtory, in Men who had no other 
Virtue, or remarkable good Quality; and then again in others, 
where Virtue and Vice were ſtrangely mixed This was always 
moſt remarkable; and even in thoſe who were in the moſt con- 
ſtant Courſe of Goodneſs, and were an Honour to mere Human 
Nature, this Affection made all their Virtues. more conſpicuous, 
and appear as if they were implanted in their Breaſts chiefly for Wl 
this End. I ſhall give ſome Examples of both theſe Species to 
ſupport my Aſſertion. * 

THE Things that uſually captivate the Minds of Men, and 
which are the hidden Cauſes of moſt of their Actions, and ſome- 
times the ayowed and open Springs of their Behaviour in all 
Circumſtances of Life, are generally theſe ; the Love of Life, 
the ſtrong and natural Attachment to their Children, their Fond- 
| _ neſs for Riches and all worldly Poſſeſſions, and the Enjoyment 
of all theſe in Peace and Quietneſs in their Native Land: Yet 
theſe have all been ſacrificed at ſeveral times, ſometimes ſeparate- 
ly, and ſometimes altogether, by the Ancients, for the Good and 
Frolperity of their Comntry, - - ©: 

Or all the Inſtances wherein they have ſhewn us their Great- 
neſs of Soul, none ought more to {ſtrike us with Wonder, than 
their Contempt of Life, to ſerve any Purpoſes whatſoever ; for 
the dark Proſpect they had of Futurity, the great Uncertainty 
they were in, as to Rewards and Puniſhments in another Life, 
nay eyen their dubious Ideas of a Life after this ; all this gives 
us juſt Cauſes of Aſtoniſhment, to find them prefer many Virtues 
and Advantages to their very Being, the Continuation of which, 

in 
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in another State, was amongſt them fo very precarious. I ſhall 
not inſtance, thoſe who in Battle hazarded their Lives for their 
= Country, ſince there a thouſand Paſſions may actuate them; be- 
ſides that a Fear of Shame and a Spirit of Emulation may of- 
ten be the Motives, In War, there is a Brightneſs of Glory and 
fame which dazzles moſt Men, and which prevents their think- 
ing upon the Diſſolution of their Being, when ſuch Proſpects 
are in View; beſides, that this is a Method of deſpiſing Life, which 
is common even with the loweſt of Mankind. I ſhall rather 
chuſe ſome of thoſe Actions which are the Reſult of cool Deli- 
= bcration, without any of thoſe gaudy Incentives, and which muſt 
procecd from a Strength of Mind. 3 1 
bor all the People we read of in Hiſtory, there is none whoſe 
Laws and Conſtitution are more ſurpriſing than thoſe of the 
Hartans. Amongſt them Temperance, Poverty, and Obedience 
co thoſe whom the Laws commanded them to obey, a Contempt 
„/ Life in Battle, that is, to prefer Death to Flight or Sla- 
very.“ were the reigning, conſtant, eſtabliſhed Maxims. Theſe 
excellent Qualities were owing to the wiſe Laws and Regula- 
tions of their famous Legiſlator Zycargus, (whom I have al- 
ready mentioned in my former Chapter.: ) This great Man made 
it his whole Endeavour to procure the true Felicity of his 
ag Fcllow-Citizens ; he intended to preſerve them from foreign In- 
ſults, and from the treacherous and as dangerous Attacks of do- 
meſtick Vices; and true it is, that no People could be more juſtly 
renown'd for Virtue than they were, as long as his Regulations 
= were ſtrictly obſerved. I do not intend to juſtify all his Laws, 
I know there were ſome which were far from being right; but 
== | ſpeak of the Majority and moſt eſſential of them, as to the 
Welfare of a People. Ee | 
Bor this great Legiſlator thought he had done little in giv- 
ing ſuch Rules to his Country, if they were to be but of a 
z ſhort Duration: His great Anxiety therefore was how to make 


*The Bravery of this People is ſo remarkable, that they were the only Nation in 
2 Greece who had no Boxing nor the Pancratium, (which was a Method of Wreſtling, in 
which all Means to conquer the Adverſary were allowable,) becauſe to cau'e a Victory in 
= hc Combats, one of the Combatants muſt confeſs himſelf conquered ; and this was 
bought unworthy the Courage and Heroiſm of the Spartans. See Petter, &c. 


them 
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them fix'd and laſting, that no Accident or Alteration of Diſpo- 
ſitions might in the leaſt affect them. This incited him to make 


the greateſt Effort to ſecure his Laws; and as he thought no 
other Method ſo certain could be found, he. reſolved to ſacrifice 
his own Life for the good of the Lacedemonians. - He aſſembled 
therefore the Inhabitants of Sparta, and told them, that altho' 
he thought the Laws he had eſtabliſhed amongſt them were fuf. 
ficent to make them virtuous, and (by Conſequence) happy; yet 
there was ſtill an important Article behind, which he could no: 
communicate to them, until he had conſulted the Oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi: He deſired them, for this Reaſon, to take a 
| ſolemn Oath, that they would ſtrictly obſerve his Eſtabliſhment Yn 
until his Return. Upon this, the two Kings of Sparta, the Se. 
nators, and all the People, ſolemnly ſwore the exact Obſervance | 

of all the new Regulations, until Zycargns ſhould: come again 
to Sparta. When this true Patriot was arrived at Delphi, and 
had conſulted the Oracle, whether his Laws were ſuch as would 
fecure the Peace and Virtue of the Spartans? He received for 
Anſwer, that whilſt they would ſtrictly obey them, they ſhould 
be the greateſt and happieſt People upon Earth. He immediately 


had this Prophecy put in Writing, and ſent it to Sparta; and 


now, to cut off all Poſſibility of his ever going there, and con- 
ſequently never to free his Fellow-Citizens from their Oath, he 
took his laſt Reſolution, which was to part with Life: Having 
therefore calmly embraced his Son, and all his Friends, he ab- 


ſtained from Eating, and all manner of Suſtenance, and thus put 
an End to his Being; for he thought (ſays Plutarch, from 


whence I have taken this Account,) that not only the Lives of 


thoſe who are zealous for the Good of the Publick, ought to 


be of Service to it, but even their Deaths ſhould be of ſome Wl 


Advantage. 


Is not this a Greatneſs of Mind beyond Expreſſion, thus to. 1 
devote himſelf to Death for the Service of his Country? Not 


that his putting himſelf ro Death was right, nor do I think it 


was abſolutely neceſſary for his Intent; for he might have gone il 
ſo far as never to have been heard of: But it was the Opinion 


of the Ancients, that they might and ought to quit Life upon a 


proper Call; (but they made themſelves Judges which was a 


proper 


i 
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WE proper one ) Since therefore it was allowable amongſt them, 
—_= Lycurgus ſhew'd*moſt unaccountable Spirit in this Action, if we 
reflect upon the Uncertainty he muſt be in, as to any Reward 
he was to receive in a Future State. 20 | 
AND as he ſet this Example to the Spartans; as he taught 
them this Contempt of Death, whenever their Country required 
it; ſo the whole Nation, from that Time forwards, ſhew'd them- 
ſelves worthy Diſciples of ſo great a Maſter; even the Women 
in Sparta put off the Fears natural to that Sex, and manifeſted 
moſt heroick Brayery for the Sake of their Country. = 
I coup produce many Inſtances in relation to them, as. well 
as to the Men, did I not fear to {well this Treatiſe to too great 
a Size; eſpecially as two or three Examples of each ſort are 
ſufficient to ſhew what the Ancients were capable of; and by 
what I ſhew they did perform, the judicious Reader may eaſily 
ſuggeſt to himſelf what they could perform. 5 

CLEOMENES, King of Sparta, was a Prince of many Ac- 
compliſhments, but chiefly ſhin'd in War; he had had for ſome 
time very great Succeſſes, but at laſt his Affairs were reduced 
do ſo low a Condition, that to make Head againſt his Enemies, he 
was obliged to ask the Aſſiſtance of Prolemy King of Egypt; 
== this Prince conſented to his Requeſt, but very ungenerouſly 
required him to ſend his Mother and his Son Hoſtages to 
Egypt, (for his Queen was dead ſome little time before,) as 
Security for his faithful Alliance and Gratitude for the promis'd 
Succours. „ : 

THERE is ſomething ſo exceeding tender in this whole Story, 
as we find it related in Plutarch, that I cannot forbear ſetting it 
down more at length than I ſhould otherwiſe do. . 

CLEOMENES, cruelly divided between this fatal Neceſlity, 
and the Thoughts of making (what he thought) ſo monſtrous a 
Propoſal to his Mother, often went to her with an Intent of 
mentioning it, and as often came away without daring to do it. 
Crateſiclea (for that was the Name of this Princels,) obſerved 
his Uneaſineſs, which he could not ſo far conceal ; and upon 
this ſhe enquired of thoſe who were moſt intimate with him, if 
her Son had not ſome Thing of Importance to diſcloſe to her, 
which his Reſpect for her prevented him doing? But at laſt the 
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King himſelf prevail'd upon his Tenderneſs enough to tell her 
the Subject of his Concern: What (faid ſhe, with an Air of 
Cheerfulneſs,) is this the mighty Matter you were afraid to in. 
form me of? Why do you not immediately put me into a Ship, 
and ſend me where-ever you think I can be of Service to Sparta ! 
Why do you not make ſome glorious Uſe of this old and decre. x 
pit Carcaſe, before it becomes totally decay'd, and an uſeleſs 
Lump of Clay? Her Behaviour was alſo worthy of theſe Senti. 
ments; for when ſhe was to embark, the led her Son into the 
Temple of Neptune, and there they embraced each other, without 
being able to ſpeak ; their Tears alone expreſs'd their exceſſive WU 
Grief : Come, King of Sparta, (lays Cratejiclea to her Son) let 
us dry theſe Tears before we leave the Temple, that the World 
may ſee us do nothing unworthy of our Country! This is in 
our Power; the Event of this Affair, as of all others, is in the 
li Hands of the Immortal Gods. C 1 
PU AND when ſhe was in Egypt, ſhe heard that her Son delay'd r 
5 cConcluding an advantagious Treaty, for fear of what might be- 
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fal her, (becauſe it was to be done without the Conſent of Pro. 
lemy;) ſhe therefore wrote immediately to Cleomenes, and ear. 
neſtly deſired him to do whatever was for the Advantage f 
Sparta, and not to be deterred by any Apprehenſion of what 
might happen to a Child and an Old Woman. 1 
Tuvus did this Heroine willingly expoſe her Life for the Good 
of her Country! and altho' ſhe was not in immediate Danger, 
yet ſhe was far from being ſecure ; for the King ſhe was ſent to 
was like moſt of the Afatzek Princes, devoid of Juſtice, Ho. 
nour and Virtue, and no Regarder of the Law of Nations; for 
ſhe and her Grandſon were afterwards put to Death by his Or- 
der, after that Cleomenes had brayely loſt his Life in Zeypr. 
Sucn were the Spartans, and ſuch their Notion of Life,. 
when it came in Competition with their Country; nor were the 
| Athenians behind-hand in this Affection, nor many other of 
M the People of Greece. LE 5 
WE find, in the Hiſtory of the Athenzans, a King of theirs, . 
| by Name Codrus,* who generouſly ſacrificed his Life for the 
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9 | Good of his Country : An Oracle, it ſeems, had pronounc'd, 
upon a War between the Athenians and ſome other People, that 
they who loſt their General ſhould gain the Victory ; it matters 
not as to the Truth or Meaning of the Oracle, it is ſufficient 
for my Purpoſe that it was believed: The Enemy had given 
ſtrict Charge, upon this, to ſpare the Commander of the Athe— 
nian; Codrus, on his Part, took all imaginable Pains to be 
W kill'd ; he diſguis'd himſelf in the Habir of a Peaſant, and went 
into the Enemy's Camp, where he pick'd a Quarrel on purpoſe 
with ſome Soldier, and was accordingly ſlain. The Enemy find- 
ing it was the King, drew off their Troops, and ſoon came to 
E a ſubmiſſive Accommodation, not daring to hazard a Battle; thus 
the Oracle was fulfilled, the only Way perhaps that it could have 
been; and the very Belief of its being certain, did in reality 
SF cauſe it to be ſo. _ * ; 
S AMoNncsrT the Romans, we have many Examples of this 
noble and generous Love of their Country; they are moſt of 

them already fo well known, that I ſhall but juſt mention one or 
two of them. 5 YT | 
Wu N the Romans had obtained moſt remarkable Succeſſes in 
Africa over the Carthaginians, Regulus the Roman General re- 
fuſed to liſten to any reaſonable Propoſals of Peace; he ſoon 
after had Cauſe to repent of his too great Confidence in his 
Strength, for he Joſt a Battle, and was taken Priſoner. The Se- 
nate of Carthage {ent him to Rome to propoſe the Exchange of 
the Priſoners, becauſe. the Romans had ſeveral of their beſt Of- 
ficers in their Hands. They let him go, upon a Promiſe of re- 
turning in caſe he could not ſucceed. When he was in the Ro- 
nan Senate, inſtead of uſing any Arguments to perſuade them to 
comply with the Deſires of Carthage, he told them plainly, that 
it was his Opinion, that they ought never to redeem any Roman 
Soldiers who could ſuffer themſelyes to be taken, for it would 
prove a Precedent for Cowardice; and, that the Carthaginian 
Chiefs then in their Power, were of too great Conſequence to 
be let looſe ; and as for himſelf, let them nor regard him, his 
Life was not of that Value as to balance the leaſt Injury to 
Nome. Thus this great Man returned back to Carthage, where 
it was rational to ſuppoſe he ſhould find certain Death, amongſt 
an exaſperated and cruel People. Fer- 
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Fertur pudicæ Conjugis Oſculum 
Parvoſque Natos, ut Capitts Minor, 
Ab ſe removiſſe, & virilem 
Zorvus humi po ſuiſſ uultum: 
Donec labantes concilio Patres 
Firmaret Auftor nunquam alias dato, 
Tnterque marentes Amicos 
Escgregius properaret Enxul. 
Atqui ſciebat que ſibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet : non aliter tamen 
Dimovit abſtantes propimquos, 
Ft Populum reditus morantem, 
Quam fi Chentum longa negotia 
Dijudicatd Lite relinqueret, 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, 


Aut Lacedæmonium Tarentum. Hos. Lib. 3. Ode 5, 
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Tux Story of the three Romans of the Family of the Decii, 
who at different Times devoted themſelves to Death for their 
Country, and ruſh'd headlong into the oppoſite Army to certain 


Deſtruction, to obtain Victory to the Roman Arms, is well known; # 


of thele a great Poet* of our Nation ſpeaks, when he is ex- 
aggerating Czſfar's Fortune: 


For him the Selfedevoted Decii dy d. 


(It was a ſuperſtitions Belief amongſt the Ancients, that ſuch 
Actions procured Victory to a People.) And Juvenal is fo 
charm'd with their generous Contempt of Death to ſerve their 
Country, that he ſays in his ſatyrical Manner, 


Pluris enim Decii quam qui ſervantur ab illis. 


That is, in ſhort, that theſe Heroes were more valuable than all 
their Country put together, | 
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the Virtue I treat of was cheriſh'd and honour'd þ 
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TAE memorable Account of Curtius, who, to be of Service 


to Rome, leap'd with his Horſe into an Abyſs which was imme- 
diately to cloſe upon him, may ſeem too fabulous in ſuch a Work 


as this; but which, however, gave occaſion ro that beautiful an- 
tique Figure which I have ſeen at one of the charming Villa 
near Nome. | PE 

1 HAVE now mentioned ſome of thoſe Inſtances which ſhew; 
that the Ancients haye willingly run to certain and almoſt un- 


EX ayoidable Death, to fave or benefit their Country: There are 


many other Occaſions, where Perſons have much hazarded their 


Being in this World; by freeing their Country from Oppreſſion by 
bold Conſpiracies, or by preſerving it by vigorous Actions from 


the Deſtruction of foreign or domeſtick Enemies ; or elſe by 
oppoſing the Bent of a wild and rude Multitude for their Good; 
or elſe they have deſpiſed the Danger of Death threaten'd by 


WE their malicious and enraged Enemies in the Government, or the 
Threats and Menaces of proud Oppreſfors ! Such Men were 


«NN ? | 
found amongſt the Ancicts in fine, who 


Re ſolv'd and ſteddy to their Truſt, 
Inflexible to 111, and obſtinately Fuſt, 

Could the rude Rabble's Inſolence deſpiſe, 
Their ſenſeleſs Clamonrs and tumultuous Cries; 
The Tyrant's Fierceneſs they beguil d, 
And the ſtern Brow and the harſh Voice def) d, 
And with ſuperior Greatneſs ſmibd, 


Non Civium Ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis Tyranni 
Mente quatit ſolid;— 


All theſe generous Spirits, theſe noble Diſpoſitions, in whatſo- 
ever Branch they ſhin'd, cannot have each their ſeparate and due 


Praiſe in this Work; but ſome of them will fall under our 


Notice to illuſtrate my Subject, and ſnew the Reader how much 


| y the general 
Concurrence of the greateſt Nations, 15 


| Tas 
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Tur famous Action of C. Mutius Scevola, is of too great 
a Spirit to be paſſed over in Silence. At the Time that Por. 1 
ſenna King of the Tuſcaus had beſieged Rome, and preſſed it 1 
very cloſe, this young Man got into the Tuſcan Camp, with a 
Deſign to free the Romans from 1o formidable an Enemy. He 
was not acquainted with Por/enna's Perſon, ſo he eaſily miſtook 
one of thoſe about him, for him, and accordingly plung'd his 
Dagger into the Breaſt of him he imagin'd to be the King. He 
was immediately brought before that Prince, who having threa- 
ten'd him to make him diſcover his Accomplices, Mutius, to 
{hew how little he was to be terrify'd, thruſt his Hand into a 
Fire which chanc'd to be there, and ſtedfaſtly looked at Por- 
ſeuna whilſt it burn'd. The King, ſtruck with Admiration at this 
Action, commanded him to be ſet free: The young Roman, on 
his Part, was moved with Gratitude for this Humanity, and ge- 
ncrouſly told the Tu/can Monarch, that had he put him to Death, 
it would not have aſſur'd his Safety, for that there were no lels 
than three Hundred Romans diſguiſed in his Camp upon the ſame 
Deſign ; and, that he was glad he had miſtaken his Blow, for Wi 
he had rather have ſo generous a Prince a Friend of the Roman 
State, than ſuffer by their Means. Upon this my Authors (who Wl 
are Livy and Plutarch) tell us, that Porſenua toon endeayour'd MW 7 
at an Accommodation with Rome. vs © 


 Wrar I have mentioned of Zalzucus and Charondas, (in 
my firſt Chapter) may ſtill confirm my Aſſertion, that the An- r 
cients made light of Death or Pain, upon all Occafions where 
they could be of any Service to their Fellow-Citizens; nor were 
they leſs heroical in conquering thoſe Affections ſo natural to 
Man in regard to the deareſt Ties in Life, to ſatisfy this impor- 
tant Duty; of this there are many Inſtances, out of which 1 
ſhall ſelect two or three, that will put what I advance in the 
ſtrongeſt Light. . 155 3 = 
Wu the Romans had driven out their Kings, which is the true 
Epocha from whence we may date the firſt Riſe of their Great- 
nels, Tarquin never ccas'd entertaining Hopes of his Re-eſta- 
bliſhment ; and to this Purpoſe he tried a thouſand Methods, by 
Force or Artifice, to obtain his End. He ſent therefore Ambal- 
tadors to Rome upon ſome Pretence, but in efte& to endeavour 
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"3 FM to make a Party in his Fayour : Theſe Miniſters found Means 
to engage two Sons of M. Junius Brutus (the great Patron of 
Liberty,) in a Conſpiracy againſt the New Republick. This 
Plot was ſoon diſcovered by a Slave, and the whole Matter 
brought before Brutus, then Conſul. There cannot be a Scene 
more worthy our Attention; the Youths were led Priſoners to 
cheir Father, who fate in the publick Place before all the Peo- 
RE ple, as ſovereign Magiſtrate upon his Tribunal; his Collegue in 
the Conſulſhip propos d Baniſhment ; every Body elſe there pre- 
ſent ſtood ſilent, with their Eyes fixed upon the Ground: But 
Brutus, putting off the Father, and acting only as one intruſted 
with the Care of Rome, interrogated his Sons with an unmov'd 
and fix'd Severity. They had nothing to ſay in their own Vin- 
dication; upon which Brutus commanded his Lictors to do 
their Duty; theſe immediately ſtripped and bound the Youths, 
and having ſeverely ſcourged them, (according to the Roman 
XX Cuſtom) they then beheaded them. Their Father all the time 
ET beheld the Execution, with a dry and ſteady Eye; and as ſoon 
as ir was over, he withdrew with great Calmneſs, and left the 
other Priſoners (for there were more in the Conſpiracy) to their 
due Puniſnment. This Action was of double Service to the 
RE Roman State; for it ſet a dreadful Example before the Eyes of 
all Traitors, and ſhew'd the Inflexibility of the Roman Juſtice, and 
at the ſame time cut Tarquin off from all Hopes of ſubduing a 
| Rx Pcople of ſuch Fortitude and Magnanimity. 
x PrLurtaxcn, from whence this Account is taken, is fo a- 
ſtoniſh'd at this Action, that he makes this Reflection: © It was 
= © (fays he) either an exceeding Greatneſs of Virtue, which thus 
elevated the Soul of Brutus, or elſe a great degree of Inſen- 
( ſibility, that produced this amazing Behaviour; in fine, it 
XX © was either the Action of a God, or of a Beaſt : but, ſays he, 
eue ought to determine in Favour of the former, for the Weak- 


( neſs of our Virtue ought not to make us judge diſadyantageouſly 
eie 


of the Force of his; for the Romans are of Opinion, that it 
was not more difficult for Romulus to found Rome, than for | 
Hrutus to eſtabliſh, in this manner, the Republick, upon the 
Ruins of the Regal Power.” Thus far this wiſe Hiſtorian ; 
= All 
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and certainly nothing can be a greater Mark of * the ſtrongeſt 
Love of our Country, than ſuch a Sacrifice. This that follows 
is of as much Force. 5 1 

THE Roman Army had taken the Field againſt ſome of their 
neighbouring Enemies ; when, for ſome particular Reaſons, the "HE 
Conſul Manlius, ſirnam'd Torquatus, had given ſtrict Orders, 
that none ſhould dare to fight without Orders, or leave his Rank 
for that Purpoſe; but a Horſeman of the Enemy's appearing be. 
fore the reſt, and uſing thoſe inciting Methods (fo well known 
in Armies) to draw out an Antagoniſt ; the Son of Manizus the 
Roman General, who was one of the foremoſt amongſt the R. 
nan Horſe, could not withſtand the Temptation, nor bear the 
Vauntings of this Enemy; he therefore rode out of his Rank Wi 
and attacked him, and after a ſharp Diſpute he killed him, and 
carry'd his Spoils triumphancly to his Father. The Roman 
Chief, inſtead of receiving this Preſent with Joy, immediately MW 
aſſembled his Officers, and made a moſt pathetick Speech, in which 
he inſiſted __ the Neceſſity of obeying the Orders of their Gene- 
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ral, and defir'd, that his private Mis fortune might not give any WW > 
Encouragement to the Relaxation of Military Diſcipline, ſo ne- v 
ceſſary towards the Defence and Proſperity of Rome; in fine, it ¶ u 
is a molt beautiful Speech, as it is found in Livy, and the Cloſe WF 7 
of it is, that he concludes upon the Puniſhment of his Son by RT 
Death. The Execution quickly followed the Sentence, and thus 1 
ir 
n 
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this young Victor fell in the midſt of his Triumph; and thus, 
for the Good of Rome, the General of the Republick ſtifled all 
the tendereſt Sentiments of Nature! = 
 Wroever reads ſuch noble Actions of the Romans, muſt PP 
conclude them to have been, from the firſt, mark d out for Bl h: 
Empire. | -- 


38 


* Vis & Tarquinios Reges, animamgue ſuperbam 
Ultoris Bruti, Faſce/que videre receptos ? 

Conſulis imperium hic primus, ſavaſque ſecures 
 Acaipiet ; Natoſque Pater, nova bella moventes, 

Ad Pænam pulchra pro Libertate vocabit, — 
Infelix ; utcungque ferent ea fucta Minores, = N 1 
Vincet Amor Patriæ Laudumque immenſa Cupid, EO 
Quin Decios, Druſoſque procul, ſævumque ſecuri, | 
Ajpice Torquatum, & referentem figna Camillum ! VIRG, 


Chap. II. Of the Love of their Country. 75 
= 1 sHaALL give one more Inſtance of the ſame Nature from 
RE amongſt the Greeks, to ſhew, however, that the Romans were 
not the only People amongſt the Ancients, capable of ſuch Mag- 
WW nanimity. 
 T:imMoLEoN was one of the worthieſt Men we read of in 
any Hiſtory, and adorned with fo many Virtues, that he was 
truly an Honour to his Country. He was of one of the beſt Fa- 
RX milies in Corintb, and had a Brother nam'd Timophanes. The 
Corinthians, for Reaſons of State, hired four Hundred foreign 
RE Soldiers, and gave the Command of them to this Man; but he, 
RE through an Exceſs of Ambition, and a Fondneſs for Power, 10 
WT vatural to frail Man, made uſe of theſe Troops to enſlave his 
Country. Timoleon, who was a true Patriot by Nature and by 
Principle, employ'd all the Arts of Perſuaſion to prevail upon 
his Brother, (whom he always tenderly loy'd,) to quit this ill- 
got Power, and ſer his Citizens free. But finding nothing would 
RX ſucceed, he at laſt took with him two choſen Friends, true Lo- 
vers of Liberty, and accompanied by them, he went to Timo- 
Phanes; he there again renewed his moſt earncit Entreaties, 
which were, as uſual, rejected with great Anger and Diſdain; 
upon this he withdrew aſide, cover'd his Face, and burſt into 
EE Tears, whilſt his two Friends (as was agreed upon) fell upon 
=== 7 :mophancs, and flew him.“ Thus Timoleon ſtifled the natural 
Tenderneſs he had for his Brother, which he would not ſuffer 
in any meaſure to rival that which he had for Corinth! I ſhall 
not examine whether it was not too rigorous Juſtice upon the 
=X Offender, and whether it was decent for a Brother to infli& the 
== Puniſhment; it is enough for my Purpoſe, that he conquered 
his deareſt Aﬀections and ſtrongeſt Attachment for the Sake of 
his Country. BE Mag 
X 1 MusrT not ojnit one Inſtance more, to ſhew how far even 
thoſe called Barbarians would go for the Love of their Coun- 
try: When the Magi had uſurped the Throne of Perſia, after 
the Murder of. one of the Sons of Cyrus,f (who was perſona- 
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_ ted by one of thoſe Villains,) they ruled thar great Empire in 
= ſuch a manner as diſpleaſed the Perſian Lords; upon this (and 
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the Diſcovery of the Artifice of theſe Uſurpers) a Conſpiracy 
was immediately formed by ſeven of the great Men of the King. 
dom, who attacked the Uſurpers in their Palace; and as in the 
Struggle Gobryas, one of the Conſpirators, had ſeized one of 
the Magi about the Body, the other Conſpirators were afraid to 
ſtab the Uſurper in the Obſcurity of the Night, for fear of kil- 
ling this Lord; when he moſt magnanimouſly called out, Never 
fear, ſays he to. them, do not heſitate to rid the World of this 
Wretch, out of any Apprehenſion of doing me harm; if there 
be no other Way, run your Swords through my Body, rather 
than miſs his! But, very fortunately, it was done without doing 
the leaſt Harm to this braye Man. Rn. 

TRE Ancients not only very chearfully gave up their Lives, 
when their Country demanded them, but parted with all thoſe 
Things which Men hold moſt dear, without the leaſt Reluctance, 
and bore moſt of what the World thinks intolerable with. great. 
Patience, whenever the Service of their Country required it: 
They have frequently ſacrificed to This their Fortunes, their Eaſe, 
their Health, their Pleaſure; they have borne Baniſhment and 
the worſt of Treatment, by publick Injuries and Abuſes, and: 
even loſs of Reputation (for a time) for this good End; they 
have forgiven private as well as publick Injuries, and never fail'd 
in their conſtant Affection, even for an ungrateful Country; 
they have even gone ſo far as to contribute with Alacrity to the 
Reputation of their very Enemies, where- ever they could ſerve 
their Country by ſo doing. . 

Ox all theſe Virtues I ſhall give ſome Inſtances, as they 
come to my Hand. IH 
IAE, in my former Chapter, given ſome remarkable Ex- 
amples of the excellent Diſpoſition in general of the Atheniau. 
People; and at the ſame time how apt they were to run from 
one Extream to the other: for it is to be obſerved, that In- 
conſtancy ſeems to have been the very Characteriſtick of the 
Athenian Tempers.“ This frequently made them hate thoſe 

| great. 


Now we are ſpeaking of the Athenians, T muſt not omit a moſt excellent Cuſtom 
amongſt that People, which was of great Efficacy towards promoting the Love and 
Service of their Country; it was this: As ſoon as any Athenian was to be regiſter d 0d 

| | 6: 
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great Men, whom bur a little before they looked upon as Demi- 
Gods; and beſtow all ſorts of bad Treatment upon them: This 
that excellent Perſon I have before mentioned, Ar:i/tides, ſoon 
experienced. This great Man had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſuch 
Virtues as are rarely to be met with eicher in Hiſtory, or in the 
World; but theſe very Virtues created him Enemies (as is uſual) 
amongſt thoſe who could not attain to his degree of Perfec- 
tion. | 

THERE was a Law eſtabliſhed at Athens, wiſely intended. 


to put a Stop ta the growing Ambition of any Man who ſhould 
become too great in the Republick, and thereby, perhaps, have 
it in his Power to deſtroy their Liberty ; but this Law (which 


was called the Oſtraci/m, becauſe each Citizen was to write his 
Name upon a Shell, in Greek named Offrakon). was often made 
uſe of to oppreſs thoſe worthy Men who were Objects of Envy, 
from the Greatneſs of their Merit. And tho, in reality, ſuch a. 
Baniſhment, (for that was the Puniſhment by this Law) was 
rather *an Honour than an Indignity, when drawn upon a Man 
by ſuch Motives; yet it was no pleaſant Thing to be exil'd Ten 


| Years from their Native Land, and deprived for ſo long of the 


Converſation of their Relations and Friends. The Enemies of 


the Liſt of the Citizens of Athens, (which keeping of Laſts was a Method practiſed a- 
mongſt the Ancients to great Advantage,) they were obliged to take an Oath, which 
Pollux and Stobæus have tranſmitted to us in theſe Terms: „ I will not diſhonour the 
Military. Profeſſion ; I-will not ſave my Life by an ignominious Flight; I will fight to 
the laſt Gaſp for the good of Religion and the State, with the reſt of my Fellou- Citi- 
zens, or alone, if it be neceſſary ; I will not put my Country into a worſe Condition 
than I found it, but endeavour to make it flouriſh more ; I will ſubmit to the Authori-- 
ty of the Magiſtrates, and to every thing ſettled by the common Conſent of the People; 
if any one violates, or endeavours to annul the Laws, I will not conceal ſuch Deſigns, 
but oppoſe them with my Fellow- Citizens, or alone; laſtly, I will ſtrictly adhere to 
the Religion of my Anceſtors.” This was ſworn to in the Name of the moſt venerable 
Deities, and we know how ſtrict the Ancients were in keeping their Oaths: each Per- 
ſon took the Oath at Twenty Years of Age, and was not till then reputed a Citizen 
of Athens, | 

There is ſomething ſo particular in relation to this Oftraciſm, that it is worthy our 
Notice. The different Factions in Athens, at a certain Time were in high Contention 
about whom it ſhould fall upon ; at laſt it fell upon a mean, worthleſs Wretch, named 
Hyperbolus : This ſeemed ſo contrary to the Deſign of this honourable Puniſhment, and 


was thought ſuch a Degradation of it, that from that Time it was entirely neglected. 
Hut. in Nic. 


Ariſtides 
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Ariſtides found Means to make this fall upon him, by irritating 
and exaſperating the Athenians by falle and ſcandalous Reports, 
The People of Athens aſſembled therefore, and proceeded to 
give their Votes; and upon this Occaſion we have a ſignal Proof 
of the Moderation and Greatneſs of Soul of Ariſtides: As he 
was in this Aſſembly, one of the Common People addreſſed 
himſelf to him, not knowing him perſonally, and deſired him 
to write his Name for him upon the Shell in which he was to 
give his Vote againſt Ariſtides, f for that he could not write 
himſelf, Ariftides, upon this, asked him what Injury he had 
received from this Perſon whom he yoted to Baniſhment ? None, 
reply'd the Clown; but IT am uneaſy, and my Ears are tired with 
hearing him conſtantly called The Fauſt. Ariftides, without an- 
ſwering one Word, took the Shell, and did as he was deſired. 
When Baniſhment was decreed againſt him, he left Arhens, and 
as he went, he lifred up his Hands to Heaven, and earneſtly 
pray'd the Gods, that nothing might ever happen to, the Athe— 
nian to make them repent this Treatment of him, and wiſh 
again for their Ariſtides. 

Tris ſurely is one of the Effects of the ſublimeſt Virtue ; 
and when upon ſome particular Occaſion he was recalled, about 
three Years after, he ſet himſelf with as much Affection as ever 
to ſerve his ungrateful Citizens. This he ſhew'd moſt remark- 
ably in what follows. 

THEMISTOCLES, whom I have before mentioned, one of 
the greateſt Captains the Athenians ever had, but not of that 
eſtabliſhed Probity which was univerſally acknowledged in Ari- 
ſtides, had a conſtant * Enmity againſt that great Man in the 


| + Plut. 7: Ariſtid. 
* Such was the real and well judg'd Affection that the Ancients had for their Coun- 
try, that Plutarch tells us, that altho* Themi/tocles was the chief Cauſe of the Baniſhment 
of Ari/lides, yet when he ſaw, upon the Invaſion of Greece by the Per ſians, that ſuch 
a Citizen was neceſſary to Athens, he us'd all his Credit to have him recall'd. — And 
Pericles, who was always at Variance with Cimon, who was of a different Party, and 
Who had been baniſhed by his Contrivance, yet had him recalled as ſoon as he found 
that Cimon's Preſence was of Uſe to the Athenians : „ So much (ſays the Hiſtorian,) 
did they love their Country, that their private Quarrels and Animoſity, even their 
„ Ambition was forced to ſubmit to that Affection!“ — How different has been the 
Conduct of the World fince that Time, in this Matter ! | | 


Manage- 
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Management of the publick Affairs, and always ſhew'd himſelf 
his chief Antagonift, and oppoſed him in every thing, and to 
him was principally owing his late Exile. Notwithſtanding all 
this, when upon the formidable Invaſion of Greece by the vaſt 
Army of Xerxes, Themiſtocles was intruſted with the Command 
of the Athenian Forces; Ariſtides went one Night privately to 
his Tent, and ſaid to him, Let us quit this vain and childiſh Con- 
tention, and let us throw ourſelves into a more noble Emula- 
tion; let us try which can beſt contribute to the Safety of 
Greece; you by doing the Duty of a great and wiſe General, and 
I by giving you all poſſible Aſſiſtance with my Perſon and Ad- 
vice. I am much concerned, anſwered Themiſtocles, that you 
ſhould be the firſt who enters into ſo generous a Diſpute ; J 
ſhall conſtantly do my Endeavour to vie with, and even fur- 
paſs, if poſſible, the Nobleneſs of this Action; they then em- 
braced, and Ariſtides punctually kept his Word in every Parti- 
cular. 1 1 1 
Wan a Pattern is here for thoſe concern'd at any time in 
the Management of Publick Affairs, to prefer the Publick Good 
to their own Criminal Animoſities! | 
THERE is an Action or two of this very Themiſtocles, much 
worthy our Attention : At the Time of that Invaſion of Greece 
by the Per ſians, which I have taken notice of, Eurybiades, a 
pup io: po was made Admiral of the Fleet, and Commander 
in Chief of all the Nayal Forces; and the Allies were ſubordinate 
to him, tho' each commanded their ſeparate Troops: In a Coun. 
cil of War, Themiſtocles happened to differ with him in Opi- 
nion, and with ſome Smartneſs; the other, who had really no 
other Merit than his Poſt, lifted up his Baton of Command at 
the Athenian; who ſhew'd no Reſentment upon it, but calmly 
reply'd, I conſent you ſhould ſtrike me, if you will but liſten 
to my Advice. Such was the Regard this great Man had to the 
Common Good and Security of Greece, that he paſſed over the 
Indignity of ſuch an Affront! 
WHA a Leſſon is this to thoſe Officers, who, out of a 
Pique of falſe Honour, or out of a Jealouly of Command and 
Envy to others, will hazard every thing rather than bear the 
leaſt Contradiction, or ſhare the leaſt Glory or Authority with 
thoſe 
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great Veracity, do not agree, and indeed are not certain them. 


manded the Forces of his Country againſt an Enemy over whom 
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thoſe equal, if not ſuperior, to them in every thing, but perhaps 
their Command! 3 | 

I SHALL not inſiſt upon the Death of Themiſtocles, that is, of 
his putting himſelf to Death, rather than ſerve the King of Per. 
7a, (in whoſe Court he had taken Refuge from the Perſecution of 
his Citizens, and with whom he was in great Fayour,) againſt his 
Country; becauſe I find two celebrated Authors, and both of 


ſelves, as to the Manner of his Death; and thoſe are Plutarch 
and Thucydides; the Sentiment of the laſt is eſpouſed by Ci- 
cero, in his Dialogue de Oratore. — 3 

LE r us now, for a little Variety, return to the Romans ; and 
here we ſhall find the ſame Tenderneſs and Affection for their 
Country, of which Camillus has ſet a great Example: This 
Roman (whom I have mentioned in my former Chapter, ) com- 


they gained the Victory; and as it was an Opinion much pre- 
valent amongſt the Ancients, that great Proſperity was often 
counterbalanced by ſome notable Adverſity, he addreſſed himſelf 
to the Gods in a moſt earneſt Prayer, that they would vouchſate 
to turn upon him alone all the Misfortunes which might upon 
this Occaſion fall upon Rome. And when he was forced into 
Exile by the Injuſtice of his cruel Enemies, he retained his Love 
for Rome ; for when he knew, that the formidable Army of the 
Gauls was beſieging the Capitol very cloſely, he aſſembled 
ſome Troops at Ardea, where he liv'd, fell upon the Barba- 
riaus, and gain'd a ſignal Victory over them, and thus ſaved his 
Country. | | 
AND, to ſhew how the Ancients contemn'd all thoſe little 
Reflections which are made upon great Men who have wile and 
ſuperior Views, not eaſily penetrable by vulgar Eyes; we may 
only obſerve the Conduct of Fabius Maximus, the firſt of the 
Roman Generals who could in the leaſt ſtop that Torrent which 
had over flow'd Italy, under the Conduct of Hanibal for all the 
Teſt had been defeated thro* their own Incapacity and Raſhneſs : * 


* Quo ſeſſum rapitis Fabii ? Tu Maximus ille es 


Unys qui nobis Cunctando reftituis rem. VIR GI. 
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This great Man laid it down for a Maxim, (and very wiſely) 
that after ſuch Defeats as the Romans had lately experienced, 
the beſt Method of carrying on the War, was to give the Sol- 
diers time to recover their Spirits, and continually to follow, 
watch and diſtreſs the Enemy; this Maxim he purſu'd ſo ſtea- 
dily, that had not Hannibal eſcaped by a remarkable Stratagem, 
Fabins had certainly incloſed his whole Army, and had him ar 
Diſcretion ; but it was the Fate of this General, as Dictator, to 
have for his Commander of the Cavalry, (for thoſe two Com- 
mands always went together, the latter ſubordinate to the for- 
mer,) a Man as raſh and vain, as he himſelf was wiſe and pru- 
dent. This Officer made it his conſtant ſtudy to defame his 
= General, and blame his exceſſive Caution; and affirmed, that had 
= he had the chief Command, Hannibal had long before been de- 
feated. Such Diſcourſes as theſe not only influenced the Army, 
but gained too much Credit at Rome, where they had the Im- 
prudence to make Minucius (for that was his Name) equal in 
Command to the Dictator ; when he was inveſted with this Power, 
he formed a ſeparate Camp, and would have all the Glory and 
all the Danger to himſelf: No ſooner did the Carthaginian Ge- 
neral perceive this, which was the Thing in the World he moſt 
deſired, but he ſoon attack'd him, and was very near gaining a 
compleat Victory over him and his Troaps, had not the injured 
Fabius come to his Refeue. | 
THIS generous Roman was not like thoſe narrow Spirits, who, 
to revenge their own Injuries and the Calumnies thrown upon 
them, would facrifice the Lives of many, but immediately re- 
ſolved to ſave his Countrymen from Deſtruction. The Beha- 
viour of Fabius and Minucius too, on this Occaſion, is worth 
obſerving; as ſoon as the Dictator perceiy'd the approaching De- 
teat of the imprudent Minucius, It is, ſaid he, what I expect- 
ed, but let us find another time for reproaching him with his 
** Temeriry ; let us firſt get Victory out of the Enemy's Hands, 
and then we ſhall expect our Citizens will own their Mi- 
| © flake.” Sed alind jurgandi ſuecenſendique tempus erit, nunc 
Jud extra vallum proferte. Victoriam hoſti extorqueamus, con- 
| fefionem Erroris Civibus! Livy. As ſoon as the Danger was 
over, (for Hannibal, upon the Approach of Fabius, ſounded a 
| M Retreat 
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Retreat and drew off his 'Troops ;) Minucius, in a handſome 
Speech to his Soldiers, repreſented to them their Raſhneſs and his 
own; and concluded by ſaying, that he gave up his new Dignity, 
and refoly'd for the future to obey his General, and deſired them 
to accompany him to return Thanks to their Benefactors, and join 
Camps for the time to come. The Affair is related at large in 
the 22d Book of Lzvy, to which I refer the Reader. 
| WE find the ſame ſteady Firmneſs in deſpiſing ſuch Attacks 
upon Reputation, and ſuch Detraction of the Ignorant and En- 
vious, the ſame conſtant Purſuit of the Good of his Country, 
notwithſtanding all thoſe Murmurings, in Pericles the Athe. 
ian. This Perſon, the moſt verſed in the Art of Government 
of any we meet with in Hiſtory, ſince he had the peculiar Se- 
cret of managing in Chief all the publick Affairs of the Ache. 
niaus, (a People as difficult to rule as any we read of,) for 
Forty Years, with very little Interruption, and-even that Inter- 
ruption turn'd to his Glory, for his Citizens of their own ac- 
cord asked his Pardon, and begg'd of him once more. to take 
the Reins into his Hands: I ſay, this Perſon. gave very great 
Inſtances of his ſtrong Affection for Athens. TS 
IN the beginning of the famous Peloponneſian War, of which: 
he was the chief Promoter, fatally (as it afterwards proved,) for: 
his Country, his chief Scheme was not to oppoſe any Army 
to the Enemy by Land, but to ſhut the Acheniaus up within: 
their Gates, and do all the Execution by Sea, where the Athe- 
ans were very ſtrong : The whole Country round Athens was 
laid waſte, and the Inhabitants? Perſons and Effects ſecured with- 
in the Town. It is eaſy to imagine the Impatience, the Rage of 
ſo haughty a Nation, to ſee their Enemies inſult them near their 
very Walls, and what Loads of Curſes and Reproaches were 
plentifully beſtowed upon Perzcles ; but he, by a Superiority of 
Genius, abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe who pretend to meddle in 
publick Affairs, and thro' his ſtrong Attachment to the Good 
of Athens, was regardleſs of theſe idle Murmurs, and forced 
his Countrymen into Safety againſt their Will. 


«Iv: 


THERE is a Paſſage in Plutarch relating to this great Man, 
which ſhews his Gentleneſs of Manners, and his Love for his 
Country, When he was in the laſt Illneſs, which deprived Athent 
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of this Illuſtrious Citizen; his Friends who remain'd in his Cham. 


ſaid, were enumerating the great Actions of his: Life, how many 
Victories he had gained as General of the Athenians, (for he 
had erected no leſs than Nine Trophies, which was the Cuſtom 
of the Greeks after Victory;) and, in fine, how he had beauti- 
fied and adorned Athens, for to him were owing the chief Beau- 


his excellent Government of the People: The dying Man, who 
had not loſt a Word of what they ſaid, with a faint Voice told 
them, that he wondered they ſhould omit the Circumſtance which 
he thought the moſt glorious Part of his Character, viz. that no 
Athenian ever put on Mourning through his Fault! ag, 

I SHALL now ſelect ſome great Men from amongſt both 


in this Chapter; I ſhall fix upon Phoczon, Agis, Dion, Cimon, 
Pelopidas and Philopemen among the Greeks, to which we may 
add, Solon, Timoleon and Age/ilaus; and amongſt the Romans, 
Numa, Publicola, Paulus Emilius, the Two Cato, Fabius 
Maximus, and the Two Bratus's. Theſe, I think, are ſome 
of the moſt unexceptionable Perſons of Antiquity. _ 
To begin with the two famous Legiſlators of the two great- 
= ct People in the World, I mean the Romans and Athenians, 
= which are Numa and Solon; we are particularly to remember 
= what I before obſerved, that one principal Branch which ſhoots 
from that noble Root, a true Affection for the Land we are 
born in, is the making ſuch Laws, and the eſtabliſhing ſuch Re- 
gulations, as are moſt likely to make and preſerve a People really 


Rome, which they manifeſted in the manner I have now men- 
tioned : Both thought the chief Felicity of their Country depend- 
ed upon ſuch Laws as ſhould belt aſcertain their Religious and 
Moral Duties; and though they were . undoubtedly Authors of 
molt excellent Eſtabliſhments, yet ſuch is the Imperfection of 
Human Nature, unaſſiſted by the Divine Grace, that of both of 


tory to what one may venture to prongunce to be even natural 
M 2 | Morality 3 


ber, and who thought, that Pericles was paſt hearing what they 


ties of that City, as to Buildings, Statues, Sc. and add to this, 


Greeks and Romans, whoſe Actions will ſupport my Aſſertion 


happy. Theſe Two have rendered themſelves truly illuſtrious; 
by having a ſincere Regard for the Welfare of Athens and 


them, eſpecially the latter, ſeycral of their Laws are contradic- 


( 
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Moralfty ;. theſe two great Perſons have the Glory to have 
refuſed a Crown.“ Numa, who had lov'd and liv'd a retir'd 
Life, was long before he could be prevail'd upon to aſcend the 
Throne of Rome; and then ſeems to have done ſo, ſolely with 
a View of being ſerviceable to the People he was to govern; 
and indeed in his whole Courſe. of Life, his continued Aim was 
to eſtabliſh Laws of Peace and Humanity amongſt a turbulent 
and haughty People, and to break their Minds to the Influence 
of Religion; but howſoever Juſt. and Good his Laws might be, 
they certainly (for that Reaſon) were not calculated for a_Nation 


of Conquerors, whoſe real fundamental Maxim upon which they 


(perhaps ignorantly) went, was Injuſtice. The Laws of 99/on were 
better ſuited to the Athenians, whoſe Views and Deſigns did not 
ſo naturally tend to Conqueſt, which ſeems to have been only 
accidental to their Government, and always prov'd unfortunate 
either immediately or in the End. ; 


SOLON, not only ſhew'd his great Care and Solicitude. far Wi 


Athens, by his Vigilance in eſtabliſhing wholſome Laws, bur 
manifeſted alſo great Courage and Magnanimity; for when 7z/- 
ſirates had prevail'd upon the People, by many Artifices, to al- 
low him a certain Number of Guards for the Security of his 
' Perſon, (which he immediately made a Means for becoming the 
Tyrant of his Country,) Solon bravely came into the publick 
Place, tho' then old and weak, and repreſented ſtrongly to the 
Athenians their Credulity and Folly, and ſhew'd plainly he nei- 
ther fear'd Pz/itrates. nor his Satellites, when the Good of his 
Country came in Competition. 


AnD ſurely if any Man had a right to talk in this manner 


to the Citizens, it was he, who had with ſo much Virtue refuſed 


ro be made King of Athens; when not only his Friends alone, but 


the major Part of the Citizens, ſeemed not only fayourable to 


it, but even deſirous. of it. 


* Duis procul ille, autem Ramis inſignis Olive, / 
Sacra ferens © Noſco Crines incanaque- Menta . 
Regis Romani; primus qui legibus Urbem 
Fundabit, Curibus parvis & paupere terrd 

AMiffus in Imperium, 
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TAE next in order, which I find in that inimitable Work of 
Plutarch's, wherein he ſo juſtly deſcribes to us the great Perſo- 
nages amongſt the Ancients, and in which he lets us into all their 
Sentiments, and into the very bottom of their Characters, (and 
who is therefore my chicf Guide in what I am now upon,) is 
Publius Valerius, ſirnamed Publicola: This illuſtrious Roman 
was chief Magiſtrate of Rome, at the firſt Eſtabliſnment of their 
Republick, not long after the Expulſion of their Kings: Thar 
was a critical Time, and required Men of the greateſt Probiry, 
as well as the greateſt Wiſdom : It was a Time that was to 
decide whether the Romans were to be free, or to be Slaves; 
whether they ſhould be Maſters. of the World, or remain an ob- 
ſcure People in 1raly; for, in Reality, theſe were the two Al- 
ternatives of their Fate, P. Valerius conſtantly ſhew'd himſelf 
ſenſible of the Importance of Liberty to the Well-being of a Na- 
tion, and conſtantly acted up to that Principle; one Inſtance of 
his Conduct will ferve to ſhew how very careful he was not 
to give the leaſt Umbrage to his Fellow- Citizens. 
HE had the Misfortune to loſe his Collegue, the great Bru- 
tus; and from that Time till the. Election of the new Conſuls, 
he remain'd alone pofleſs'd of that high Dignity ; and it chan- 
ced at the ſame time, that he lived in a Houſe, which; by its 
Magnificence and its Situation, much diſpleaſed the Romans, and 
gave them too ſtrong a Repreſentation of the Pomp of Regal 
Power; and add to theſe two Things another Circamſtance, which 
ſtill heighten'd the Offence, they did not like his Faſtes with 
| Axes at the Top. As ſoon as ever he was inform'd of all this, 
he aſſembled a Number of Workmen, and in one Night abſolute- 
ly: demoliſhed his Palace, even with the Ground. The People 
the. next Morning were ſurpriſed, and (according to the natu- 
ral Levity of the Populace,) much concerned at the Deſtruction 
of ſuch a Building; and being aſhamed to ſee their ſovereign 
Magiſtrate: thus meanly lodged, (for he was forced to retire to 
his Friends.) they allotted him a Place, where he cauſed an 
Houſe to be built of an humbler Form and Situation: And as 
to the other Article, he ordered the Axes to be taken off, and- 
only worn upon the Faſces when the Conſul ſhould be out of 
Nome; and. whenloever he appeared: in the Publick Aſſemblies o$- 
| — 
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the People, he commanded his Faſces (the Marks of the Conſu. 
lar Power) to be laid at their Feer, to ſhew, that he conſidered 
himſelf only as their Miniſter, choſen to govern them for their 
own Good. 'This great Man knew full well, that a People juft 
broke from Oppreſſion, muſt be nouriſhed and fed up to Li- 
berty, and at fuch a particular ſuncture be made fond of their 
new Government, for fear of falling into their former State thro 
| Folly or Supineneſs, or an abje&t Way of Thinking: To this 
great End, he willingly ſacrificed his own private Eaſe, Plea. 
ture and Grandeur. | 
AND now I am come to mention Liberty, I ſhall beg the 
Reader's Patience, whilſt I ftop him a lirtle, to make ſome Ob. 
ſervations upon that Word; eſpecially as it was the great Mobile 
upon which turn'd moſt of the great Actions of both Greeks 
and Romans, There is not, perhaps, in being, a Word that has 
been bandied about, and uſed to more Purpoſes, and at the ſame 
time leſs underſtood. The Senſe it is received in, varies ac- 
cording to each different Form of Government. By it we mean 
here, the Prince's Prerogative not encroaching upon the Rights 
of the Subject; in SOS, they underſtand by it all Steps 
towards Regal Power being carefully prevented; even in abſo- 
lute Governments, the People haye what they think Privileges, 
which it would not be quite ſafe for even an Arbitrary Prince to 
meddle with. I need not quote Examples to prove this Truth. 
Liberty has in moſt Countries been like Religion, the Pretence 
of the Factious and Seditious, and Men have uſed its ſacred 
Name to cover their own dark Deſigns ; this has created Strug- 
oles in ſeveral Countries, which, through different Accidents and 
Circumſtances, have had different Ends, and have turned out to 
the Advantage of the Many or the Few : And in ſome Coun- 
tries who have had the beſt Fate in thoſe Contentions, the Com- 
plaints are continual of decreaſing Liberty. 0} . 
Bur I take the Cale to have been this every where, that the 
- corrupted Paſſions of the People, their flagrant Vices, have al- 
ways been the Cauſe of their Uneaſineſs or Oppreſſion. Peo- 
ple may grumble for ever againſt their Governors, in what is 
called a free Country, and make loud Complaints, that they are 
not governed as they like; but, in reality, it is themſelves who 
are 
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are to blame. Were they not of a corrupt Nature, did not their 
Paſſions and Appetites of all kinds bear too great a Sway, there 
could be no Gppreſſion, becauſe the Means would be wanting. 
— Bcſides, it generally happens (except in ſome very particular 
= Caſs which are plain and undeniable) that the Goyerned com- 
plain without a Cauſe; for let us but obſerve the Tnjuſtice of 
= moſt People, they would have all Perſons in Office, of all De- 
1 grees and Ranks whatſoever, abſolutely exempted from thoſe 
Paſſions and Infirmities which they muſt be conſcious they are 
too much ſubject to themſelves; which is as unreaſonable as it 
WS is impoſſible. The Truth is, none care to be govern'd, every 
SS Body would be the Governors; and we generally obſerve, thai 
upon any Change of Adminiſtration, in almoſt all Countries, 
the ſame general Maxims are purſued with only the Alteration. 
: Government, is in the Nature of the People themſelves, as Men; 
and till that is altered, it is in vain to expect a pertect Govern- 
ment. | „ ä 
LIBERT v, therefore, is of a very precarious and uncertain Na- 


FOE 
FN, 


to be too remils in their Care for it; both Exceſſes are dangerous: 


publicks, ſufficiently proves this Aſſertion; and one Reafon ſeems 
to be, becaule in their extream Care for ir, Paſſion has, generally 
ſpeaking,. too great a Sway, and blinded by that, they overſhoot the 


= ſome Laws, and in the due Execution of them; but as long as in 
any Country, from a reſpect to private Intereſt, (by which I mean 
a2 Rcgard to particular Bodies of Men, ) ſome Laws ſhall not be made, 
and others that are made ſhall be neglected, it is impoſſible the 
whole Community ſhould be right; for certainly a true Idea of 


Governors, but in not ſuſfering by each other. 
Tus in our Nation, where moſt certainly the beſt Govern- 
ment that can be imagined, in our imperfect State on Earth, is 
eſtabliſhed; and where not only our Laws have placed a due Re- 
lation between Prince and Subject, but where alſo the Inclina- 
tion 


of ſome particular Circumſtances. The Source therefore of bad 


ture; it is almoſt as fatal for a People to be too jealous of it, as 


The Hiſtory of the Ancients, both as to the Greek and Roman Re- 


Mark. This has often been the Caſe in violent Alterations. The 
true Preſervation of Liberty ſeems to conſiſt in the making whol- 


Liberty does not only conſiſt in not being oppreſſed by our 
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tion of Him now on the Throne, till ſtrengthens that juſt and 
' amiable Tie: I ſay, even amongſt us, with all theſe Advantages, 
we are far from being truly free, not as to-our Governors, but 
as to each other; for there cannot be a People who have it more 
in their Power to plague one another, than we haye. I do nor 
mean by this, an Oppreſſion from the Rich or Mighty; our 
Form of Government ſecures us from that; but I mean be. 
tween Equals. It would be odious to enter into Particulars, I 
therefore ſpare the ungrateful Subject: I ſhall only fay, that 
were any Prince, or any Legiſlature, out-of Compaſſion to our 
cruel. Vexations of each other, to endeayour to debar us from 
this fatal Power, the Cry would be, An Encroachment upon Li- 
berty | whereas it would, in truth, be ſetting us free from the 
miſerable Conſequences of our tyrannick Paſſions. 

AND as a Proof of what I advance, we may obſerve, that a 
miſtaken Tdea of Liberty, a Pretence of preventing Man from in- 
juring Man, has created ſuch Abuſes in ſome Countries which 
boaſt of their happy Liberty, that it has given Riſe to a Pro- 
feſſion, wherein what are now thought the neceſſary Emolu- 
ments are ſo great, and the Art and Duplicity got to ſuch a 
Pitch, that a People really born to Freedom ſink into a ſer- 
vile Condition, by the Treatment of thoſe of that Profeſſion or 
of each other, whenever their own Paſſions or the Injuſtice of 
others oblige them to it. This is generally known and complain- 
ed of; and yet ſuch are the Paſſions of Mankind, that rather than 
not ſatisfy them, they will ſubmit to this ruinous Oppreſſion; and 
ſo large and powerful is the Body of thoſe who lay this Load 
upon Society, that (granting the Neceſſity of there being ſuch 
Men in Societies, which indeed the Injuſtice of Men towards 
each other has made neceſſary,) if any Law was to be made 
to ſet proper Bounds to the Rewards due to their Labours, it is 
certain beyond Contradiction, that the Clamour would be, Muſt 
Men be deprived of their Right, of their decent Maintenance? 
that is, of a liberty of getting as much as they can to indulge 
their Luxury or Avarice, and tranſmit ſuch Paſſions, and a Power 
of ſatisfy ing them, to their Children, at the Expence of the 
Unfortunate ? | 3 
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THis is only one Body of Men, which I bring as an In- 
ſtance, becauſe this Evil is moſt felt; there * are many others 
whoſe particular Intereſt prevents a pag Good, which are too 
numerous to relate here Bur I mult in Juſtice add, that in this, 


as well as all other Bodies, the beſt Men are highly ſenſible of 


all the Abuſes in it, and would be greatly pleaſed, could rhe 
whole Fraternity be brought to ſet juſt Bounds to their immode- 
rate Gains, and to put an End to whatever is of Prejudice to 
their Fellow-Citizens. From what has been faid, it is eaſy to 
conclude, that as long as Men have degenerated Paſſions, the 
true and genuine Meaning of Liberty will never be rightly under- 
ſtood, nor the Thing perfectly felt: The great Men of Antiqui- 
ty, who knew Human Nature well, were, howeyer, miſtaken in 


this Point, if they intended to attain to ſuch Perfection in their 


reſpective Countries; the moſt therefore they could expect and 
aim at, according to ſound Reaſon, in my Opinion, was to ſtave 
off Oppreſſion as much as poſſible. In fine, they made it their 
urmoſt ſtudy to promote. the Felicity of their Countrymen, by 
procuring Liberty; that is, in the moſt natural Senſe of it, the 
preventing as. much as they could all degrees of Vexation, either 
from Superiors, or from each other. f 

To them therefore I return, and ſhall obſerve how they made 
their Virtues co-operate to this laudable End. 
Au ON Gs T all the worthy Perſons of Antiquity, none de- 
ſerve our Applauſe more than Phocion; he managed the pub- 
lick Affairs of the Athenians for a long time with the greateſt 


* In like manner, the Fear of Death and the great Care of our outward Frame, 
have produced ſome Profeſſions where the Oppreſſion is ſo heavy, by the immoderate 
Gains annexed to them, and ſuch has been the Folly and Extravagance of Mankind in 
ſome. particular Nations, that People of moderate Fortunes in thoſe Countries have 
only theſe to chuſe out of, either to be deſtitute of Help and ſo loſe their Lives, or at 
beſt live in Torment, or elfe recover their Healths and become Beggars. Does not 
this want Regulation for the Good of the whole Community? 8 
I Nothing could more contribute to the general Liberty of Greece, nor cduld there 
be a more noble Eſtabliſhment than the great Council of the Amphyions, which was as it 
were the publick Convention of all Greece ; the each People ſent their Deputies; and 
when any Town or Country Was aggriev'd or oppreſs'd by their Neighbours, they made 
there their Complaints, and the Council gave Judgment againſt the Aggreſſors; and if 
they did not ſubmit to it, all Greece join'd and brought them to acknowledge their Fault. 


This was practiſed during the flouriſhing Times of Greece, 
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mination in ſome following Chapter: I ſhall only now ſay, that 
nothing could equal his Affection for his Countrymen ; for 
when he was moſt inhumanly and moſt unjuſtly put to Death 


by their Order, his Friends before his Execution asked him, if he 


had nothing particularly to ſay to his Son? Yes, fays he, 1 
haye a moſt important Charge to leave him, and thar is, that 


I expreſly command him totally to forget this flagrant Injuſtice 
of the Athenians, SET Fig rv oy 


Ir we will obſerve in a young Prince the utmoſt Care for 
Publick Good, even to the Diminution and almoſt Deſtruction 
of his own Fortunes, and the Loſs of his Life, let us conſider 
Agis, King of Sparta. Nothing was of more Force towards the 


Virtue, and conſequently towards the Strength of Sparta, than 
| thoſe Laws eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus, which ordain'd an equal 


Diſtribution of the Land, thereby to bring the Citizens as near 


upon a Level with each other as it was poſſible ; and the Res. 


ſon is evident, for by this Means every Man had an equal 
Incitement to defend his Country; and then it cut off all the 
Sources of thoſe Commotions which naturally tend to diſturb 
and ruin a State, by having one part of it Rich, and the other 
in extreme Miſery.* This young Man was ſenſible of the Ex- 
cellence of this Eſtabliſhment, and utterly uneaſy to ſee it broke 
through, as it had been for ſome Years, in which time the La- 
cedemonians had funk much from their ancient Power and Virtue. 
He was but twenty Years of Age when theſe Ideas made ſo 
lively an Impreſſion upon him, and had been brought up in all 


I This Perſon was choſen Forty-five times to command the Atbenian Army, and al- 
ways without miaking any Intereſt for it ; he was of equal Capacity for Civil and Mi- 


litary Affairs, and nothing can be a greater Proof of That, and of his great Probity, 


than that he ſhould be ſo often employ'd and preferred to all others, by a People, whom 
his auſtere Temper would not permit him to court- or flatter in the leaſt, but always 
treated with a noble Frankneſs and Sincerity, See Plut. in Pho. „ 
* There is ſomething very abſurd and unjuſt in the unequal Diſtribution of Property 
and Poſſeſſions, at preſent in all Countries, as well as in the Uſe that is made of it; for 
Inſtance, that the poorer Sort ſhould be hired (and often forced) for 6 d. per Day, to 
hazard their Lives to defend the immenſe Poſſe ſſions of thoſe who will not ſtir a Step to 


protect their own Lives or Fortunes; whereas the former have really little reaſon to 
have any Care for their Country, | —— | 


the 


Integrity, + His particular Virtues will come under our Exa. Ml 
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the Eaſe and Indulgence of a rich and opulent Family ; but 
no ſooner was he on the Throne of Sparta, but he took to 
the ancient Simplicity of Manners of the Lacedemonians, and 
had frequently this excellent Saying in his Mouth, That he 
ſhould think himſelf King to no purpole, if it were not to 
revive the Ancient Diſcipline of Sparta. lu ſhort, he de- 
clared publickly, that he was ready to divide all his own For- 
runes amongſt his Citizens, to ſet the Example: We are to 
take Notice, that his own ' Revenues were of an immenſe 
Value, as being of the Regal Family, who were exempted from 
ſome of the Hardſhips of the Spartan Citizens. But a contrary 
Faction prevailed againſt this young Heroe, and inſtead of ſuc- 
ceeding to his Wiſh, he was put into Priſon by the Epbori, 
thoſe Checks upon the Regal Authority ſin Spariay, where he 
was ſtrangled, for having contrived Things prejudicial to his 
Country ; ſuch was their Injuſtice and Corruption! The Beha- 
viour .of this Prince at his Death, is worthy Obſervation : The 
Executioner was ſtruck with Concern, that ſo much Virtue ſhould 
ſuffer by a Cabal of Villains, in ſo glorious an Attempt ; Weep 
not my Friend, ſaid he, for me, for fince I die contrary to Law 
and Juſtice, I deſerve to be envied more than they that have 
condemned me. CP . 
AND when his Enemies had the Inhumanity to put his Mother 
and Grandmother to Death, they both behaved with great For- 
= titude; the former ſeeing the dead Bodies of her Mother and her 
Son, preſented her Neck to the fatal Cord, (for they were exe- 
cuted firſt,) and died with this tender Wiſh for her cruel Coun- 
try, At leaſt, ſaid ſhe, I hope This may be of Service to Sparta ! 
Thus fell this Patriot in ſo tender an Age, for the Service of his 
People; and, in my Opinion, died a more glorious Death than he 
could have done after a long Life ſpent in continual Conqueſts. 
He ſeemed to have gain'd the moſt difficult Victory in the Prime 
of Youth, That over Himſelf. 
AND now I am upon Sparta, I muſt not omit one Particula- 
rity in the Life of Igcurgus, whom I have mentioned more 
than once already, which ſhews the Gentleneſs of his Diſpoſi- 
tion, and his Affection for his Fellow-Citizens: When this Le- 
giſlator had publiſhed that Law which Agis (as I have related 
e N 2 above) 
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above) endeayoured to revive, and for which he loſt his Life, 


it created (as is eaſy to conceive) no {inall Diſturbance amo no | 


the Wealthy and Mighty; inſomuch that one Day, by their 
Means, there was a Tumult raiſed about the Law-giver, as he 
appeared on the publick Place; and in this Riot, a young Man, 
named Alcander, in the Violence of his Rage, put out one of 
the Eyes of Lycurgus with a Stick. The Legiſlator made no 


g Complaint, nor ſaid one ſingle Word, but thew'd his bloody mang- 
led Face to the People. The Lacedemonians, who had really then a 


Fund of Probity, although carried to Extravagancies by their 


Paſſion, were aſhamed and confounded to ſee their Legiſlator 


treated in this manner by their Violence, and therefore they im- 
mediately ſeized upon Alcander, and delivered him up to Lycur- 
gas, to do juſt as he ſhould think proper with him; and they 
themſelves asked his Pardon. This great Man took the moſt 
olorious Revenge upon Alcander ; that is, he made him {ſenſible 
of his Fault, he carried him to his Houſe, and commanded him 


to attend him for ſome time. Thus the young Man ſoon difco- 
vered the Merit of the Perſon he had ſo cruelly injured, and 
conſequently his own Crime; and from admiring, he foon fell to 
imitating him; and when Zycurgas diſmiſſed him, he went a- 


way as gentle and temperate a Youth, as he had been before 

headſtrong, raſh and violent. n. 
THe next Perſon who ſhall come under our Conſideration; 

ſhall be a Ficilian, a Man of ſuch Accompliſhments as I think 


are hardly to be ſurpaſſed in ancient Hiſtory; I mean the re- 


nowned Dion: In him we ſhall obſerve many Branches of that 
Affection which all good Men have for their Native Land. 
 SICILy, like all ſmall Iſlands inhabited by an inconftant 
and divided People, and with no Force at Sea, was conſtantly 
tabject either to foreign Invaſions or Inſults, or to domeſtick 
Treachery and Tyranny ; and few People are to be mer with in 


Hiſtory, who have oftner regained their Liberty, and oftner loſt 
it again. At the Time I am now ſpeaking of, Dionyſius had 
_ uſurped the Sovereign Power, and reign'd in Hracuſe, the Capi- 
tal of the Iſland, with a moſt Deſpotick and Arbitrary Sway: 
Dion was Brother to a Lady whom this Monarch had married, 


aud was a yourg Man of great Quality and Fortune in the Iſland, 
. much 
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much in Fayour with the Tyrant; by the greateſt good Fortune 
in the World, the famous Plato came to Syracuſe ; It ſeems, 
« (fays Plutarch,) as if Providence intended by that to lay 
« the Foundations of the Liberty of that People: for ſo in 
effect it proved; for Dion imbibed ſuch a Tincture of Virtue 
from the excellent Precepts of that Philoſopher, that his Mind 
ſoon became prepared for ſuch an Enterprize as that was, of 
delivering Syracuſe from Tyranny. He did not, however, en- 
tertain any fixed Thoughts of it, till the younger Dionyſius aſ- 
cended the Throne of Syracuſe; and he firſt had the Patience 
to ſee whether there was any Proſpe& of bringing the young. 
Tyrant into the Paths of Virtue; particularly as at that Time 
Dionyſius had Plato with him, and conceived an inexpreſſible 
Fondneſs for him: But he ſoon found that Dionyſius fell in- 
to the Snares of his Flatterers, who incited him to all ſorts 
of Wickedneſs, and conſequently to an ill uſe of his Power: 
The Breach then in a ſhort time grew wide between Dion and 
this Prince, who ſoon after baniſh'd him from Cicily. It was 
was not long before Dion (who was retired to Greece, where 
he had received all the Hononrs due to his Merit,) found a 
proper Time; and to this Purpoſe he hired a ſmall Body of 
Troops at his own Expence, and embarked for Jzcaly.. = 
T$HALL not enter into the Particulars of this Expedition, 
but fhall proceed to obſerve, that ſuch was the Ingratitude of 
the Tnhabitanrs of Syracuſe to this great Man, that even before 
the Tyrant's Power was quite deſtroy'd, and whilſt his Troops 
were ſtill in Syracuſe, they, upon falſe Suggeſtions and vile TIma- 
ginations, drove Dion and his fmall Band of faithful Soldiers 
out of the Town; They made one of his Perſonal Enemies 
Admiral of Sicihy without his Privity, regardleſs of che Hazard 
and Expence Dion had been at for their Sakes. This Heros 
thew'd true Magnanimity and Affection for his Country under 
luck Treatment; for when the Inhabitants of Syracuſe, upon 
his Complaints, had taken away the Admiralſhip from Hera- 
elrdes, (for that was the Name of his Enemy,) he called him 
to him, and having gently reprimanded him, created him again 
Admiral, before the whole People aſſembled for that Purpoſe, 
and advifed the People to pay him the ſame Honours as to _ 
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ſel. And when his ungrateful Citizens had forced him and his 
Soldiers to leave the Town, he {till forgave them; for as ſoon 
as cver the Troops of Dionyſius perceived the Folly of the S;. 
cilians, they ſallied out upon them from the Citadel, ſet fire to 
the Town, and killed and plundered whatever they could find. 
In this fatal Extremity there was no Reſource but Dion: To 
him therefore and his Troops the Hracuſeaus ſent, and own'd 


their Folly and Ingratitude. His Behaviour upon this Occaſion 


was very fine : Senfibly touched with rhe deplorable State of 
Syracuſe, he reſolved to forget their ill Uſage, and to relieve 


them; but he was aſhamed to ask the Aid of his Troops who 


had met with ſuch Treatment, and had not the ſame Motives to 
forgive it. However, upon the Arrival of theſe Deputies, the 
Soldiers flock'd about him, (for both he and they were encamp. 
ed in the Territory of the Leontines, not far from Jyracuſe, 


whither theſe faithful Troops had followed him, and guarded 


him from the Inſults of his Citizens, who would have attacked 
him in his Retreat ;) Dion roſe up in the midſt of the Aſſembly 
of Leontines, and of theſe Soldiers, and as ſoon as he would 
have ſpoke, burſt into Tears: His Troops upon this, exhorted 
him to ſpeak ; at length he told them, That he could not ex- 
« pect they ſhould lend their Succour to ſuch an ungrateful City, 
ö us that for his Part he could not deliberate in the leaſt, his 
« Reſolution was to help his Country, or periſh with it; but 
« that whether their Compaſſion would move them once more 
« to forget their ill Uſage and fave Syracuſe, or whether they 
« would do nothing more for it, he till implored the Bleſſin 
« and Rewards of the Immortal Gods upon them for their i 
Fidelity and Services.” In fine, the Reſult was, that they 
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immediately preſs'd him to march at their Head to relieve the 


Town. The Tyrant was at laſt driven out, and Syracuſe re- 
ſtored to Liberty; for Dion never pretended to the Sovereign 
Power, more than the Laws allowed him. He continued all 
his Life in a conſtant Courſe for the Publick Good; and there is 
but one Crime to reproach him with, and of which he himſelf 
ſeverely repented: The very Herachdes, whom I have before 
mentioned, had many times manifeſted his Ill-will and mon- 


ſtrous Ingratitude to him, and Dion had as often pardoned him, 
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altho' many of his Friends prefſed him to rid Syracuſe of ſo 


troubleſome a Villain; to which he often reply'd, with a true 


Greatneſs of Soul, That other Generals paſted their Time in 
« perfecting themſelves in Arms, but that he had been a great 
de while with Plato and his Sect, (that is the Academy) to learn 
« to conquer Anger, Envy and Obſtinacy, and he thought Re- 
« yenge a mean and baſe Paſſion ; Muſt Dion fully his Virtue, 
« becauſe Heraclides is a Villain?“ f By Reaſoning in this 

ſpared his Life; but ar laſt, tited out with 
him a continual Obſtacle ro the 
Form of Government he defired to eſtabliſh at Syraca/e, he ww 
kf conſented to his Death. My Author obſerves, he was never 
ealy after, but conſtantly felt the Stings of Conſcience. This 
Action ſtill confirms my Aſſertion in the former Part of this 
Treatiſe, viz, The unequal Character of the Heathen Virtues, 


for a Chriſtian ſo perfect in other Points, as Dion was, could 


never have been guilty of ſuch a Murder, upon any Account or 


Provocation whatſoever; this great Perſon was at laſt baſely kil- 


led by the Treachery of a Villain, whom he thought his Friend, 
who made uſe of ſome mercenary Soldiers for this inhuman 
Purpoſe. | | 


- 


THERE was hardly ever a more fortunate General amongſt 
the Athenians, than Cimon; none ever humbled more the Per- 


ſians amongſt all the Greeks, until the Time of Alexander, He 


conſtantly ſhew'd a moſt inviolable Affection for his Country; 
and beſides ſeyeral other Inſtances I could name, he was parti- 
cularly kind to his Citizens, in letting them partake of thofe 
great Fortunes which he was Maſter of, chiefly by his glori- 
ous. Victories over the Barbarians. It ſeemed as if he thought, 
that he poſſeſſed them only for their Uſe and Service. In the 
firſt Place, he took away all Incloſures, Sc. from his Lands and 
Gardens, that all the neceſſitous Athenzans, and Strangers who 
ſhould be under the ſame Misfortune, might freely go in and ga- 
ther what they wanted or lik'd; every Night (for we are to ob- 


ſerve, that was the chief Time of Eating, amongſt both Greeks 
and Romars,) there was a good Repaſt prepared for a great Num- 
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ber of Perſons, and all the Poor were welcome; when he walks 
ed the Streets, he was always followed by a great Number of 
Seryants well cloathed, and whenever he met any poor Man, he 
made one of his Servants change Cloaths with him ; and beſides 
this, his Attendants always had Orders to carry a good deal of 
Money with them, and whenever they perceived a poor Citizen, 
who ſeemed to be an honeſt Man, Cimon had commanded them to 
thruſt ſome Money into his Hand, without being obſerved and 
ſeen; and by that Means to make the Gift doubuly welcome. 
And it is not to be ſuppoſed, that this was done to flatter the 
People, ſince he had already arrived at the greateſt Honours 
and Command that could be expected in Athens. Nor was this 
Money acquired by finiſter Methods, for it was the honeſt Fruit 
of his Victories; for he was always incorruptible. Ya, 
I SHALL add but one more Circumſtance, to ſhew how this 
great Man was (juſtly) eſteemed by his Countrymen : He, as 
many others, was baniſhed by the Law of the Oſtraciſin, of which 
I have before made mention; but notwithſtanding this, upon a 
War which the At#hentans were engaged in, he repaired to their 
Army in the Day of Battle; but thoſe who commanded it for- 
ced him to retire as a baniſhed Man: Upon this, a ſelect Body 
of his Friends beg'd of him to leave with them his compleat 
Suit of Armour; this they placed in the midſt of their Battalion, 
and brayely loſt their Lives round it. ED 
Wx are now come to rake Notice of Pelopidas and Philo. 
pemen ; we ſhall begin with the firſt, of whom we have only this 
to ſay, that he was at the Head of a moſt bold Conſpiracy to de- 
liver Thebes, his Country, from the Tyranny of the Lacedemo- 
ans, who had ſurpriſed it by the Means of Phæbidas, as has 
been before obſerved. The Conſpiracy was contrived with great 
Spirit, and executed with the utmoſt Bravery, ſuch as became 
Men concerned in ſo important a Cauſe; he behaved himſelf, 
during his whole Life as a True Patriot, and fell at laſt in the 
Service of his Country. IT 225 
PAHILO POE MEN was one of the laſt Heroes we find in Greece; 
for ſoon after it fell under the Dominion of Name, and then 
there was little Opportunity left for any Anxiety or Care of 
Liberty. He was always at the Head of the League of Om. 
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and did all that lay in his Power to preſerve the Liberty, and 
keep up the Spirits of Greece; at laſt, in an Action againſt the 
Meſſenians, when he was drawing towards the Verge of Life, his 
extreme Care for his Soldiers, who. were overpowered by the 
Enemy, was the Cauſe of his being taken, and carried bound as 
a Captive to Meſſene; for he was the laſt who endeavoured to 
make his Retreat: When he was brought into Mefere, he had 
there ſome perſonal Enemies, whoſe Influence was ſo great as to 
have him caſt into a Dungeon and condemned to Death. His 
Behaviour in his laſt Moments, is as remarkable for its great 
Tranquillity, as for his affectionate Care for his Country men; for 
when the Executioner carried him the Poiſon, (which was the 


Means of Death made uſe of for Men of Faſhion in Greece, as 


appears by Hiſtory,) he found him lying on his Cloak; hi- 
lopemen ſeeing him, raiſed himſelf a little, took the Cup in his 
Hand, and asked the Executioner, if he knew whether the young 
Troopers that were with him were in Safety ? And upon his 

anſwering, that he was informed that they had all eſcaped ; he 


gave him a gentle Look, and bowed his Head to thank him, For, 


*« ſays he, you tell me good News, we are not then unfortunate 
in every Thing!” He then drank the Poiſon, ſaid not a Word 
more, laid himſelf down quietly again on his Garment, and ſoon 
after expired. . 

AMON GST thoſe Greeks which I had undertaken to give 
ſome Account of, I have already mentioned Pericles and Age- 


Laus at the beginning of this Chapter, and in the former. I 
= {hall now therefore proceed to the Romans, which I have ſe— 


lected; of theſe I have already taken notice of Fabius Maxi- 
mus: | now come therefore to Paulus Emilius, under whole 


Conduct the Romans deſtroy'd the formidable Empire of the Ma- 


cedoniaus. He indeed, like all the reſt of the great Men amongſt 
them, gave into that unjuſt Scheme of Conqueſt ; but as they 
were educated fo, and taught to believe it one of the greateſt 
Services they could do to Rome, in fine, as it was, as one may 


lay, a Precept of Morality peculiar to the Romans, and as they 


always found ſome Pretences for it, they are in ſome meaſure 
excuſable; thoſe that began and eſtabliſhed the Maxim, were the 


by 
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by which he aggrandized his Country, Paulus Emilius ſhewed a 
ſingular Affection for it in that Prayer, which, according to Ye. 
leius Paterculus, he made before the People (the Day before 
his Triumph) without the Gates of Rome. He earneſtly in. 
« treated the Gods, that if they diſapproved of his great Succeſs 
« and looked upon it with a jealous Eye, ( whereby we may 
obſerve what ſtrange Ideas theſe Pagans had of the Divinity,) 
that they would vouchſafe to let fall their Indignation upon 
him and his Family, rather than upon the Republick, and let Thar 
© be ſecure by his Calamities.” Deos immortales precatus eff 
(ſays Velleins,) ut ſi quis eorum invideret operibus ac Fortung 
ſug, in ipſum potius ſævireut, quam in Rempublicam ! | 
As for the Two Cato, the Cenſor was certainly a Man ex. 
ceſſively attach'd to the Good and Welfare of Rome, and very 
anxious about the Chaſtity, Temperance and Greatneſs of his 
Countrymen, and firmly reſolved to root out all Corruption: 
In fine, he is ſpoken of by Hiſtorians as the perfect Image of 
Virtue ; buc there are two or three Things in his Character 
which diſpleaſe me much. He was, in the firſt place, a true 
Humouriſt, abſolutely ſingular in his Opinions, which yet (ſome 
of them at leaſt) were none of the moſt extraordinary: Then, 
in the next Place, he had ſome Maxims in Life, which I cannot 
| approve of, and which, perhaps, may come under our Exami- 
nation in the Courſe of this Work; but the principal Thing, and 
which regards our preſent Subject, is, I think, very unjuſtifiable, Wn 
but ſtill ſhews his extreme Affection for his Country. = 
Tux Carthaginians, after two long and bloody Wars, the laſt Wi 
of which proved fatal, had enjoy'd ſome Years of Peace, but in 
a Stare of Humiliation; they at length began to recover their 
Spirits, tho' not (as far as I can perceive by Hiſtory,) to be any 
ways formidable ro Rome; yet Cato had it firmly fixed in his 
Opinion, that the Romans could never be in perfect Security, 
whilſt there were the leaſt Remains of Carthage; and he was ſo 
bent upon its total Deſtruction, that whenever he gave his Opi- 
nion, or ſpoke in the Senate, let it be upon any Subject what- 
ſoever, he always concluded, Aio Delendam efſe Carthaginem 
It is my Opinion Carthage ought to be deſtroy'd. Was this 
reconcileable to the Strictneſs of his Virtue, to extirpate a hw 7 
| becauſe 
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becauſe they might perhaps be once more a Match for Rome 2 
yet this Advice was what the Romans did follow ſome time af- 
rer in a ſcandalous Manner. | 
1 As for the younger Cato, the Deſcendant of this Cenſor, his 
Story is ſo well known, and his Character is fo well drawn in 
the nobleſt Dramatick Performance known unto this Time in this 
Nation, that I ſhall forbear dwelling long upon it; I ſhall only 
obſerye, that from his whole Conduct he ſeems to have been a 
better Man than his before- mentioned Anceſtor, in every re- 
ſpect. + bi] 1 5 

a TE elder Brutus has already come under our Notice; the 
younger I ſhall fay little of, for he is too well known for me to 
dwell upon ; to him his great Anceſtor had left the Extirpation 
of Tyranny as a Debt in the Family :* And I muſt give it as 


RS Sf 
1 
n 


5 my Opinion, that he ſeems to have been a moſt excellent Per- 
ſon; and that both before and ſince his Conſpiracy againſt Cæ- 
f ſar, his Conduct was ſuch, that it appears he had nothing in 
f View but the Liberty and Proſperity of his Country, and had 
e no private Views or Paſſions to ſatisfy; on the contrary, I am 
e convinced, that it was with Reluctance and Concern, that he 
, was forced by his Principles to attack the Life of Cæſar, who 
t certainly loved him; and for that reaſon, a Man poſſeſſed of ſo 


many Virtues as Marcus Brutus was, could not but love him 
in return, for a virtuous Man cannot be ungrateful; but when 
there was only this Choice, to preſerve the Life of Cz/ar, and 
ſo continue the Slavery of his Country, or deſtroy this Con- 
ſt WS queror, and free Rome, this generous Roman thought there 

could be no room for Heſitation, and ſo undertook a Deed, 
which, through the Corruption of the Romans, was far wide of 


y its deſir d Succels. _ : 

is I HAVE now, in as ſuccin& a manner as poſſible, made it 
7 plain, by enumerating the different Methods in which the great 
0 Men I have ſelected did ſerve their Country, that all the Virtues 


ere put in uſe in different Perſons, and ſometimes in the ſame, 
to this great End; and I haye ſhewn, that they thought no- 
thing too much for their Country. I ſhall now, as briefly as I 


* Plutarch, 
O 2 can, 
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can, ſhew the Reader how Men,“ whoſe Character was far from 
being virtuous in other Points, yet all concurred in this one Af. 
fection, vis. of contributing what they could, either to the Eaſe, 
Welfare, or Reputation of their Native Land. 
THEMISTOCLES I have already taken Notice of, who altho 
he was not of that exact Probity, yet he was not abſolutely a 
bad Man: Alcibiades, therefore, is a great Inſtance of this, who, 
given up to Luxury, and immerſed in Debauchery, and full of 
apparent Pride and Vain- glory, yet in one particular Inſtance, I 
think, ſhew'd plainly, that he had in his Breaſt a true Affection 
for his Country: There is not, perhaps, in any Hiſtory, ſo 
I Extraordinary a Perſon as Alcibiades, nor whole Life is mixed 
with greater Variety. He joined the greateſt Valour, and even 
Science of Military Affairs, with the moſt luxurious Femper that 
can be imagined. His Paſſions and his immoderate Ambition 
had been the Source of ſeveral evil Counſels he had given the 
Athenians, and at other times the Spring of many valuable Ser. 
vices; ſo that he was by turns hated and beloy'd, baniſh'd and re- 
call'd, and at laſt baniſh'd again. During his laſt Exile, he 
was inform'd, that the Athenian Fleet was ſituated near the Place 
where he reſided; this he rightly judged to be from the Incapa- 
city of their Commanders; forgetting therefore all Reſentment 
againſt Athens, he takes Horſe and comes in all haſte to the 
Fleet, and repreſents ſtrongly to the Admirals how they might poſt Wi 
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* There cannot be, I think, a more remarkable Inſtance of the Love of his Coun - 
try in a Man who was wide of Perfection, than in Antipater, who had been one of 
Alexander's Captains, and was made Regent of Macedon ; who at his Death, inſtead of 
naming his Son Caſſander to ſucceed him, appointed Polyſperchon, one of the ancienteſt 
Officers of their deceaſed Heroe, to rule the Empire in his room, only becauſe he be- 
lieved it would be more for the Advantage of Macedon; not that Caſſander was abſolute - 
ly worthleſs, but, as being younger, had leſs Experience. Thus Galba in Tacitus ſays, 
Auguſtus in Domo fuccrſſorem que/ruit ; Ego in Republica, For the former Account, ſee 
Diodor, and Plutarch in Phocion, x 
+ When I ſay Extraordinary, I mean for the Singularity of his Talents, for he had 
a wonderful Diſpoſition of conforming with Eaſe to the Manners of thoſe he lived a: 
mongſt; with the Per/ians he was more pompous and luxurious than they were, if po- 
fible ; with the Spartans he was temperate and laborious, always praiſing their Diſci- ns 
pline : with the Thracans he was for ever on Horſeback, and gave himſelf to Drinking, 
for ſuch was the Genius and ſuch the Cuſtoms of that People, 
FF 8 5 
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5 eminent Virtue as thoſe I have firſt taken notice of; but yet he 
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themſelyes to more Advantage, and be in greater Security; they, 
like all ignorant, preſumptuous Men, received his Advice with 
Diſdain, and even with Rudeneſs, and bid him retire; he there— 
upon went away, and left them to their own Folly : And immedi- 
ately Lyſander, who commanded the Lacedemonian Fleet, (for 
it was during the famous Peloponneſian War) gained a compleat 
Victory over them at #igos Potamos, and having deſtroy'd their 
Naval Force, made himſelf Maſter of Athens: All this might 
have been prevented, had Alcibiades been believed. 1 

To Alcibiades we may join $y//a; one who coſt more Blood 
to the Romans than any before him, except his Rival Marius. 

Yet this very Man ſhew'd a reſpect for the Roman Name, for 
the Glory of their Arms, and the Increaſe of their Power ; for 
being employ'd in the War againſt Mithridates, all the Cruelties 
and Injuſtice of his Enemies againſt thoſe of his Party could 
not force him home, until he had ſettled the Affairs relating to 
that War, in ſuch a manner as was agreeable to the Greatneſs 
and Majeſty of Rome. 

WIE muſt not omit Jerforzus, one of the greateſt Generals we 
read of in the Roman Story. This Captain deſerves that we 
ſhould ſtop one Moment to conſider his generous Love of his 
Country, and his other good Qualities : Not that he was of that 


was not of ſo vicious a Diſpoſition as Alcibiades, nor ſo inhuman 
an one as Jy//a. He was of that Party of the Republick which 
was oppoſed to this factious Roman, and found it neceſſary to 
retire into Spain; his Behaviour was ſuch in that Part of the 
World, as to gain him the univerſal Eſteem of all thoſe Barba- 


71ans; but ſuch was his Magnanimity, and ſuch his Care for 


Rome, that he never advanced any of the Spaniards into any of 
his great Poſts, or ever truſted them with any of the chief Com- 
mands in his Army, altho' at the ſame time his chief Strength 
was evidently in their Troops. So far from this, he made all 
thoſe of his own Party (who were forced to be abſent from Rome 
for the ſame Reaſon that he was,) principal Officers and Gover— 
nors of Towns; and he frequently ſent word to Metellus and 
Pompey, (who were always vanquiſh'd by. him in the Field, by 
his great Superiority in the Art of War,) that if he were per- 

= mitted. 


ro2 Of the Morals of the Ancients. 
mitted to retire as a private Man to Rome, he would quit | 1 

the high Command and Power which he had in pain; for that 
he rather choſe to be in the loweſt Station in his own Country, 
than the Chief in Greatneſs elſewhere. His Behaviour, as to 
Mithridates, is an evident Proof of his Tenderneſs for the Ho. 
nour of his Country: This King of Pontus, who had been lon 

a formidable Enemy to the Romans, juſtly thought that if he 
could join with Sertorius, who was then making Head againſt 
the Roman Power, then they Two, who were beyond Contra. 
_ diction the greateſt Generals in the World, ſhould ſoon diſtreſ 
the Republick, and bring it at leaſt to honourable Terms : He 
therefore ſent an Embaſſy to Sertorzns, offered him very great Suc- 
cours, and propoſed making a Treaty of Alliance with him up. 
on this Condition, That Mithridates ſhould enjoy that Part of Aſia 
quietly, which he had yielded to Hla by a late Agreement, 
Upon theſe Propoſals, Sertorius aſſembled his Senate, all com- 
poſed of Romans, who were unanimouſly of Opinion that he 
ſhould accept the Offers: No, anſwered that General, I cannot 
conſent to it; the Power of Rome muſt increaſe, not diminiſh 
by my Victories ! and thus he abſolutely refuled the Conditions, 
When Mithridates was informed of this true Roman Spirit, What 
Laws, cry'd he, will Sertorius lay down for us to obey, when 
in the midſt of the Roman Senate, if, baniſhed as he is up- 
on the Borders of the Atlantic Ocean, he refuſes to accept 
our Friendſhip if we attack Aſa? Mithridates, however, fab 


mitted to his Terms, | 
AFTER What has been laid before the judicious Reader in this 
Chapter, he will not be ſurprized to find in all the Writings of 
the Ancients, the ſtrongeſt Notions of the Love of their Country 
inculcated, and this Affection expreſſed where- ever it could poſſi - 
bly be expected; in Ciceros Letters particularly, we may obſerve 
it in the greateſt Force. In theſe precious Remains of Anti- 
quity, (perhaps ſome of the moſt valuable extant, for we find 
many Things in them which are very eſſential to the Hiſtory 44 
and the Cuſtoms of thoſe Times, not found elſewhere, ) we ſee as = 
it were the very Soul of that great Man, and of all thoſe who 


were his Correſpondents. I ſhall not dwell long upon his Man- 
ner; that is well known to be the moſt beautiful we can find * 
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0 among the Ancients ; but his Sentiments, and the Pains he takes 
to bring others into them, are particularly much worthy our No- 
W tice. 


Trrs Perſonage (whom I have purpoſely omitted till now, 
that I might have the more Time to give him that Regard which 


is his due, ) is well enough known for his Affection for his Coun- 

W try; his extreme Vigilance in preſerving it from the dangerous 
W Conſpiracy of Catiline, and for all the Virtues of his Life; but 
4 1 his Letters are leſs known. There cannot be any Thing 


etter written in the Epiſtolary Way; they are free and eaſy, and 


W full of that Oratory which was natural to Cicero. 


| Wirth what Force and Elegance does he exhort Curio, and 


W ſome other turbulent Spirits, whom he forefaw would run into 
= Cz2/ar's Meaſures! With how much Art does he perſuade them 


to their Duty, and to ſerve in all Reſpets the Republick! * 


with how much Strength and Energy does he lament to Fulpi- 
cis, Marcellus, &c. the Loſs of the Roman Liberty at Phar- 
alia! With how much Tenderneſs and Oratory does he com- 


fort his afflicted Friends, oppreſſed by the Victorious Party, 


and dejected for the Loſs of the Republick ! With how much 
natural Beauty and unaffected Art does he make it his Study 
to fix Dolabella, Plaucus and Lepidus, &c. in a true Aﬀec- 
tion for their Country! In ſhort, nothing can go beyond the 
Merit of theſe Pieces; and I muſt confeſs, there is nothing in 
all Antiquity which delights me more. Quotations would be 


endleſs, and would ſwell this Chapter to an immenſe Size: The 


learned Reader may himſelf conſult his Epiſtles, Ad Familiares 


& ad Atticum ; and I am confident, his Pleaſure will amply re- 
ward him for his Pains. And it is not only in his Letters that 


che Roman Orator has expreſſed his Sentiments, relating to the 
Love of his Country; almoſt all his Works bear ample Teſtimo- 


ny of the Purity of his Affections. 
THis great Man however has been taxed with being too Timid 


and Luke-warm, before and after Cæſar's Victory; but if we 


He expreſſes his Affection for his Fellow Citizens in the ſtrongeſt Terms, in his 
Letter to his Friend Paætus, (Book 9. Letter 24. ad Famil.) theſe are his Words, Sic tibi 
” Shay perſuade, me dies nocteſque mhil aliud agere nihil curare, niſi ut mei Cives ſalvi li- 

que Vini. | | | : 


N 


are 


Freedom of its Citizens might have been preſerved, or reco. 


not by his Profeſſion or natural Temper inclined to Arms, but 


ved, that Cz/ar's Party would prevail. When this did happen, he 
was ablolutely againſt the Renewal of the War in Afr:ck, under 
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are to do Juſtice to the Memory of any one, we ought to con- F 
feſs, as far as appears by Hiſtory, and by the Letters I have men- 
tioned, that had thoſe Romans, whom he lo earneſtly and fo em- 
phatically perſuades to their Duty, been as ſolicitous and as care. 


ful in. Reality for Liberty, and the Good of Rome as he was, the 
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Yered.- 
To me, his whole Conduct appears wiſe and honeſt; he was 


his Advice was to be regarded; he was always for compounding 
Matters with Cz/ar, at leaſt until the Republick was able to ſu- 
ſtain the Shock of ſuch a General, and ſo Veteran an Army; and 
and he well knew that a Victory was Cæſar's Deſire, and the De. 
{ſtruction of Rome. Now he caſily foreſaw, that Pompey, the Con. 


ſuls, Sc. were quite unprepared; and therefore rationally belie. 


Scipio and Juba For, ſays he, how ſhould a broken and defeat. 
ed Party be able to do any Good, when, with all our Forces, ve 
were beaten at Pharſalia? As to killing himſelf, his Reaſon nor 
his Philolophy would not give him Leave, (becauſe he did not 
judge it to be a proper Call ;) he therefore made his Peace with 
C ſar, lived quietly under him, and employed his Intereſt with 
this Clement and Humane Victor, (for ſuch he was) to reſtore his 
Friends, and put them in Poſſeſſion once more of their Country 
and their Fortunes; and Cz/ar, who knew his Worth, loved and 
| honoured him; and from thence Cicero doubted not but in Time 
to prevail upon him to do as much for the Republick, as his own 
Intereſt would permit him. Was not this acting like a good Pa- 
triot, and a truly wiſe and prudent Man? e 
AND not only in C:cero's Writings do we find this Love of 
their Country; but, as I ſaid before, in all the Works of the An- 
cients, which, I think, it is now ſuperfluous to enumerate. 
THAT Mankind ſhould be thus attached to their reſpectiye 
Countries, may not appear perhaps ſo very wonderful; but what 
ſhall we then ſay to a Man, and to a People, who made it their 
greateſt Pleaſure to free Nations from Slavery, to which they had 
no immediate Relation, nor had any Obligations to perform ſuch 
| ; gene: 
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generous Actions. But this we find in the famous Timoleon. 
whom I have before mentioned, who, at the Head of the Co- 
rinthians, delivered Syracuſe from Tyranny, This illuſtrious 
Greek has before been ſpoken of as he deſerves ; he and his Fel- 
low. Citizens can never be enough commended, for when the 
Corinthians under his Conduct had freed Sicily from Oppreſſion, 
they never offered in the leaſt to poſſeſs it, or make it jubject to 
Corinth, but left it entirely to the Liberty and Poſſeſſion of its 
Natives; and Timoleon paſſed his Days there in the general E- 
ſteem and Veneration, being looked upon as long as he lived 
as their Father, and their Guardian God.“ 


* . 


Tur great Aratus, General of Achaia, and Pelopidas with 
the Thebans, are taken Notice of in Hiſtory, for the ſame Affec- 
tion for the Liberty of others; and for ſeveral glorious Exploits 


on ſuch Occaſions. | 5 12 
Tas ſhews what J ſaid before, that the Greeks in general ſeem to 
have been much leſs deſirous of Conqueſt than the Romans; and 


really Greece has been more conſtant in producing true Patriots; for 
almoſt all the great Lovers of their Country, almoſt all thoſe who ſo 
remarkably ſhine in Hiſtory upon that Account amongſt the No- 
mans, are to be found before their State was either what we call 
Ss Poliſhed, or had attained to any Pitch of Grandeur, and at the 
Time chat ſuch Virtues were abſolutely neceſſary to their very 
WE Exiſtence ; but the Greeks were ſoon polite, and yet had Num- 
bers of Men of the utmoſt Virtue and Probity, long after they 
WS were famous for Arts as well as Arms. The Romans indeed had 
ſome great Men, and true Lovers of their Country, even in the 
= worſt Times; but then they were rare, and decreaſed as the 
= Empire increaſed. The Romans were, by the Situation and Na- 
ture of their State, and by Education, Soldiers; and as long as 
eg they had wherewithal to employ their Talent, they proſper'd, 
and whatever Diſſentions or Feuds they had at home, they all 
united againſt the common Enemy; but when all Enemies were 
ſubdued, they quarrel'd with one another, forgot their Patriotiſm, 


: = firſt deſtroy'd their Virtues, and then, by a natural Gradation, 
FE themſelves. 3 

1 EBrronk I end this Article, I muſt not defraud the Ladies 
1 the Praiſe that is due to them; they have in ancient Hiſtory 
. 1 * dee Plut, in Tims!, 


P : given 


given many Proofs of moſt ſublime Virtues, and amongſt others 


ples, I ſhall ſelect two or three. 


in her Beginnings.) The Roman Ladies upon this, with grea Wn hi 
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of a ſtrong Affection for their Country; out of many Exam- 1 


. 


CAMILLus, who has come under the Reader's Notice more 
than once, had made a Vow upon his going upon a certain Expedi. 
tion, that if he ſucceeded, he would make an Offering to tra 8 
of the Tenth Part of the Spoils ; but either thro” Forgetfulneſ, i 
or thro” Buſineſs, this Vow was entirely neglected, and the Sol. 
diers and Citizens were enriched with all the Plunder of the 
Town he had taken; but, juſt before the Time of his Office e. 
pired, he recollected this Vow, and made his Report of it to 8 


the Senate. This auguſt and wiſe Aſſembly could not then think . 


of any other Way to rectify this Matter, than by iſſuing an 
Order, that every Perſon, who had received a Share, ſhould 
bring exactly the Tenth Part of it upon Oath. This Order 

could not be obey' d without extreme Reluctance, Murmuring 
and Difficulty, as it is eaſy to imagine upon ſuch an Occaſion, 

where a Number of People are forced to refund what it may be 
they have already ſpent; but however, it was done, and created 
no little Hatred to Camillus. But the great Difficulty remained 
behind; for the Senate had decreed, that of the Worth of thi WW © 
Money, a large Golden Vaſe ſhould be made for the Offering to 1 
Apollo; but it was not poſſible at that time ro find Gold enough Mi 
in Rome for ſuch a Purpoſe, (ſuch was the Miſtrefs of the World 


Chearfulnels, and of their own Good-will, gave up all their O- 
naments and Finery they had of that Metal, of which a Vat ; 
was made of the Weight of Eight Talents, (which I take 6 
be 1400 J. Sterling, or ſomething more) which was all the Gold is 
the Poſſeſſion of the Fair Sex then at Rome. The Senate pail 
the Ladies the Value of their Gold in Money, as Liuy tell us: th 
but Plutarch ſays not a Word of that: Be it as it will, it is: ch. 
a great Inſtance of the generous Spirits of that Sex at Rome, and th. 
of their high Affection for their Country; and may ſeem the mort the 
ſo now, in an Age when ſuch a Value is put, and ſuch a Streſs b; no 
laid upon Trifles of chat ſort. | = 
Nok are the Spartan Ladies leſs to be admired, * when Az MY 
was entering upon that noble Scheme which coſt him his Life, 
* Plut. in the Life of Agis, 1 
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1 | of putting all Perſon's Lands upon an equal Foot, according to 
the Regulation of Hycurgus; for the Queen-Mother of Sparta, 
convinced of the Goodneſs of this Deſign, as well as all the La- 
dies of her Court, did all they could to make it ſucceed ; altho' 
they were poſſels'd of great Fortunes themſelves, they made In- 
tereſt with all their Friends, and ſpoke earneſtly to all the other 
Women of Sparta, and, in fine, did whatever was in ther Power 
co forward the Scheme: All the Women indeed did not come 
into it ſo readily ; but when the Principal of thoſe of the great- 
eſt Quality and Fortunes (and who had moſt Intereſt to oppoſe 
it) did, that juſtly claims our Wonder and our Praiſe. 
Fux is one Inſtance more behind, to the Honour of the 
= Dames of Sparta, which 1 muſt bring to ſupport my Caule : 
When Bra/idas,} who commanded the, Lacedemonian Fleet, had 
= loſt his Life during the Peloponneſian War, a Friend of his was 
RX lamenting the Loſs of him to his Mother, a Lady of excellent 
virtues; and in ſo doing he ran out to great Encomiums of him, 
for he was indeed a Man of great Integrity, Juſtice, Valour, 
and, in ſhort, of many good Qualities; all theſe his Friend ce- 
lebrated with Reaſon, and concluded by ſaying, Where will 
RE Sparta find ſuch another Man? The Mother of this great Per- 
ſon, inſtead of ſeeming pleaſed at theſe Expreſſions, and joining 
with the Friend in theſe Sentiments, replied with ſome Warmth, 
own my Son was a virtuous and good Man, and worthy of 
his Country; but let us hope, nay let us be perſuaded, that 
EE Sparta has many as good as him, and perhaps better! Such 
were theſe Spartan Women, who were taught to look upon 
every thing as inferior ro the Proſperity and Honour of their 
Country! 5 „ 8 
IuaAvE now fully ſhewn how much the Ancients ſhin'd in 
the Article before us; the Reader muſt be now convinced, that 
© WS their Country was dearer to them than every thing elſe, and was 
= x the Source of Numbers of virtuous Actions and Sentiments which 
chey could never have had without this: For, (as I have faid) 
"WY Dor only thoſe who were naturally Friends to Virtue, ſhew'd their 
. = Diſpoſition to it in this, but many others who were vicious in 
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cvery other Point, were virtuous here. But as we are taught by Rea. 


it is founded upon Beneyolence, I have ſhewn in the beginning of 


few States, whoſe Circumſtances and Eſtabliſhments did not en- 


upon Juſtice, and if he does, he muſt act very inconſiſtently. 


had ſo many virtuous Men amongſt them, yet none, either by 
their Writings or Sentiments, have ever endeavoured to fſhew 


making it their conſtant Care, and employing. their great Quali- 


7 


ſon and Religion, that nothing deſerves our Approbation, how good 
ſoever in Appearance, unleſs it be from laudable Motives; we are 


to conſider, whether this Love of their Country was upon ſuch 1 
Foundations as to make it truly Praiſe- worthy, and of ſuch a Na- 


ture, as it muſt be when found in the Breaſt of Chriſtians: That 


this Chapter, but (as they practiſed it) upon a very narrow and 


bounded Benevolence; this is in ſome Meaſure a Proof, that 7 
they were ignorant of what ought to be the true Motives which 


ſhould produce this Affection, which can be no other than a 
Love for Mankind, manifeſted particularly to thoſe we are born 
amongſt, without Prejudice to all the reſt. I have ſhewn, in the 
former Chapter, that neither their Religion, or their Syſtem of 
Morality, could give them this with any Certainty ; and accord- 
ingly we may obſerve, that all their Endeayours were to aggrandize 


their own Country by the Depreſſion of others, except it be ſome Ml 


courage it. 5 = 

BESILI DBS this, ſeveral of the great Men amongſt the ancient 
Heathens, thought all Artifice allowable to procure the Eaſe 
and Proſperity of their Country : Now methinks, no one can 
uſe Injuſtice to gain the Satisfaction of an Affection founded 


As to the Deſire of Conqueſt, which I muſt once more mention 
as peculiar to the Romans, it is remarkable, that though they 


the Injuſtice of their Countrymen; ir ſeems as if they had re- 
conciled it to Morality, by Cuſtom and Education; ſo that the 


ties to uſurp the Dominion over Mankind, was of no more an 
immoral Nature, than a Man's taking poſſeſſion of an Eſtate left 
him by his Father- But thoſe who have ſhewn their Affection 
to their Country by their anxious Care for the Preſervation f 
Liberty, and have done Numbers of glorious Actions, ſuch 5 Wi 
ſome I have related, do not ſeem to fall ſo immediately under: 
our Cenſure: but here is the Queſtion, Whether thoſe a | 

who Bll 


e 


this Particular, we ſhall be apt to think that the Chriſtian Reli- 
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(who were as intelligent, as they were zealous in this Matter, ) 
did not plainly know, that Liberty is the likelieſt and propereſt 
Method, to make a People Great, and Maſters of all others; 
for the very Care of preſerving Liberty, as well as the actual 


1 Enjoyment of it, ſharpens and ſtrengthens the Mind, and is 


productive of great Actions; whereas thoſe who are ſunk into 
Slavery, are ſupine and negligent of their Country as well as 
of Virtue, as having nothing to loſe, or no Hopes by any Acqui- 


ſition to the State; juſt as a. Man of deſperate Fortunes is lels 


careful of his Money, than one who is in a regular Way of 
Life with a decent and ſufficient Subſiſtence. OS 
Bur be this as it will, whoſoever will pleaſe to conſider what 
I have ſaid in my firſt Chapter, will find it difficult to account 
for the noble Actions which have been related, either from their 
Religion or their Morality, ſince I have made it evident, that 
they had no fixed or undoubted Syſtem. : | 
Now if we conſider the Conduct of the * Chriſtian World in 


gion. 


* That my Notions of Modern Patriotiſm may not be thought too ſevere, I think 


it may be right in me to ſtrengthen my Opinion with that of one of our moſt emi- 


nent Writers ; and tho* the Quotation will be ſomething long, yet I believe my 
Reader will not diflike it; for, for ought I know, the Quotations from great Authors 
may make up the chief Merit of my Book, — When Men (ſays Sir RICHARD 
« STEELE,) look into their own Boſoms, and conſider the generous Seeds which: 
are therein planted, that might; if rightly cultivated, enoble their Lives, and make their 
“ Virtue venerable to Futurity ; how can they, without Tears, reflect on the uni- 


„ verſal Degeneracy from that Publick Spirit, which ought to be the firſt and 


e principal Motive of all their Actions? In the Grecian and Roman Nations, they 
© were wiſe enough to keep up this great Incentive, and it was impoſſible to be in the 
% Faſhion, without being a Patriot. All Gallantry had its firſt Source from hence; 
« and to want a Warmth for the Publick Welfare, was a Defe& fo ſcandalous, that 
% he who was guilty of it, had no Pretence to Honour or Manhood. What makes 
the Depravity among us in this behalf the more vexatious and irkſome to reflect upon 
«is, that the Contempt of Life is carried as far amongſt us, as it could be in thoſe 
** memorable People; and we want only a proper Application of the Qualities which 
** are frequent among us, to be as. worthy as they. There is hardly any Man who 
vill not fight upon any Occaſion which he thinks may taint his own Honour: 
Were this Motive as ſtrong in every thing that regards the Publick, as it is in this 


ee 


** our private Caſe, no Man would paſs his Life away, without having diſtinguiſbed 
„ himſelf by ſome gallant Inſtance of his Zeal towards it, in the reſpective Inci- 
dents of his Life and Profeſſion ; but it is ſo far otherwiſe, that there cannot at 
* preſent. be a more ridiculous Animal, than one who ſeems to regard the mg of 
| othets. 
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ion ſubſiſts only in outward Profeſſion ; for it we conſult out 
Chriſtian Hiſtories, what monſtrous Oppreſſion do we meet with 
of one Part of a Nation by the other which is in Power! And 
from the firſt Degeneracy of the Chriſtians from their original 
Purity, 


« others. He, in Civil Life, whoſe Thoughts turn upon Schemes which may be of 
<« general Benefit, without further Reflection, is called a hs neat and the May 
&« whoſe Mind ſeems intent upon glorious Atchievements, a Knight-Errant. The 
« Ridicule among us runs ſtrong againſt laudable Actions. Nay, in the ordinary 
„ Courſe of Things, and the common Regards of Life, Negligence of the Publick 
„ is an Epidemick Vice. The Brewer in his Exciſe, the Merchant in his Cuſtoms, 
and, for ought we know, the Soldier in his Muſter-Rolls, think never the worſe 
ee of themſelves for being guilty of their reſpective Frauds towards the Publick. This 
“Evil is come to ſuch a fantaſtical height, that he is a Man.of a Publick Spirit, and 
„ heroically affected to his Country, who can go ſo far as even to turn Uſurer 
« with all he has in .her Funds. There is not a Citizen in whoſe Imagination 
*© ſuch an one does not appear in the ſame Light of Glory as -Codrus, Scevola, 
«© or any other great Name in Old Rame. Were it not for the Heroes of ſo much 
per Cent. as have regard enough for themſelves and their Nation to trade with her 
« with their Wealth, the very Notion of Publick Love would long e'er now have 
e vaniſhed from among us. But however general Cuſtom may hurry us away in the 
& Stream of a common Error, there is no Evil, no Crime ſo great, as that of be- 
ing cold in Matters which relate to the Common Good, This is in nothin 
more conſpicuous, than a certain Willingneſs to receive any thing that tends to 
« the Diminution of ſuch as have been conſpicuous Inſtruments in our Service, 
c Such Inclinations proceed from the moſt low and vile Corruption of which 
«© the Soul of Man is capable. This effaces not only the Practice, but the 
% very Approbation of Honour and Virtue ; and has had ſuch an Effect, that to 
<6 ſpeak freely, the very Senſe of the Publick Good has no longer a Part even in 
% our Converſations, Can then the moſt generous Motive of Life, the Good of 
Others, be ſo eaſily baniſhed the Breaſt of Man? Is it poſſible to draw all our 
% Paſſions inward ? Shall the boiling Heat of Youth be ſunk in Pleaſures, the 
% Ambition of Manhood in ſelfiſh Intrigues? Shall all that is glorious, all that 
„ is worth the Purſuit of great Minds, be ſo eaſily rooted out? When the uni- 
<< verſal Bent of a People ſeems diverted from the Senſe of their common Good 
and common Glory, it looks like a Fatality and Criſis of impending Misfor- 
„tune. The generous Nations we juſt now mentioned, underſtood this ſo very 
„well, that there was hardly an Oration ever made, which did not turn upon 
< this general Senſe, that the Love of their Country was the. firſt and moſt eſ- 
% ſential Quality in an honeſt Mind. : 

-«« Demoſthenes, in a Cauſe wherein his Fame, Reputation and Fortune were 
* embarked, puts his All upon this Iſſue; Let the Athemans, ſays he, be benevolent 
„to me, as they think I have been zealous for them. This great and diſcerning 
“ Orator knew there was nothing elſe in Nature could bear him up againſt his 
„ Adverſaries but this one Quality, of having ſhewn himſelf willing or able to 
< ſerve his Country, This Certainly is the "Teſt of Merit; and the firſt Foun- 
« dation for deſerving Good-will, is having it yourſelf, The Adverſary of this 


% Orator - 
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Purity, down to our Times, how little Regard do we find that 
Men have had to the Felicity of their Fellow Citizens! And if at 
any Time there have been ſome well-meaning Spirits, who have 
generoufly endeavoured. at the Happineſs of their Country, they 
have been oppreſſed by Envy and Malice, and a Bar put to their 
Endeavours. If we caſt our Eyes over the whole World, where 
is there a Nation who truly enjoys what is called Liberty, except 
our own? And yet in Europe all pretend to be Chriſtians, altho' 
enſlaving Mankind be inconſiſtent with our Religion. How few 
Actions do we meet with which have truly tended to the Good 
of each People? Even in this Nation where every Body has Li- 
berty in their Mouths, and are conſtantly pretending to watch 
over it, how ſmall a Number there are, even of thoſe who are 
cContinually uneaſy under all Adminiſtrations, (I do not confine my 
bbſervations preciſely to this Time alone, but to many Years 
== paſt) who have really the Happineſs and Proſperity of Mankind 
at Hearc ? They are generally actuated by a Hatred to thoſe in 
Power, and a Deſire of being Themſelves in the ſame Situation ; 
and we may, with great Truth make this Obſervation, that in our 
Days there is a Selfiſhneſs which is ſo general, that it muſt be a 
great Impediment to publick Good; every one is ſo eager to inqeaſe 
his own Greatneſs and Wealth, or ſo anxious about the Exaltation of 
his Family, that few have any Thing of publick Spirit, or would 
part with the leaſt Conveniency, or make the leaſt Dimunition of 
their Luxury, to be uſeful to their Country: And even thoſe who 
ferve it in any Capacity will not ſtir a Step, unleſs they are well paid 
for it. Such is our Diſpoſition who pretend to be, and really 
are, the only free People upon Earth! How different are our Con- 
duct and Sentiments from the Greeks and Romans ! 8 


« Orator at that Time was Aſchines, a Man of wily Arts and Skill in the World, 
“ who could, as Occaſion ſerv'd, fall in with a National Start of Paſſion, or Sul- 
<« lenneſs of Humour, (which a whole Nation is ſometimes taken with, as well 
« as a private Man,) and by that Means divert them from their common Senſe, 
© into an Averhon for receiviug any Thing in its true Light ; but when Deme/?- 
© henes had awaked his Audience with that one Hint of judging by the general 
« Tenor of his Life towards them, his Services bore down his Opponent, who fled to 


* the Covert of his mean Arts, till ſome more favourable Occaſion ſhould offer 
* againſt the ſuperior Merit of Demoſthenes,” 


Nay 


e 
2 
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Nay, even one of the moſt famous Aras of the Love of Li- 
berty, which has been very often exalted to a great Height, | 
mean the Oppoſition ro the imprudent Meaſures of the unfortunate 
Charles I. F (however juſt and neceſſary in itfelf ) has not, in my 
Opinion, all the Marks of true Patriotiſm fo plain and fo eaſily re- 
marked amongſt the Ancients ; nor were all thoſe Men concern- 
ed in that Oppoſition, who are called by ſome Second Caro*, 
Brutus's, &c. in the leaſt ro compare with thole generous Ro. 
mans: For there was evidently in moſt of them a Spirit of 
Faction, of Reſentment, of Enthuſiaſm, which is not to be ob. 
ſerved in thoſe Heroes of Antiquity, beſides a Littleneſs of Soul, 
which had Recourſe to baſe and low Artifices, to ſtir up the Ped. 
ple and aſperſe their Enemies, all foreign to true Heroiſm; add to 
this, the Circumſtance of Religion, worked up to the moſt vio- 
lent Madneſs, which greatly alters the Caſe. In fine, with- 
out entring into Particulars, or purſuing farther a Subjeq, 
which is too odious; I ſhould be glad to know by what Rules 
I am to judge to declare thoſe Men to be equal to ſuch as Pho. 
cion, Ariſtides, the Two Cato", the Two Bratus's, &c. ? For 
as for any Danger they ran into by oppoſing the Court, there 
Was none; for they had by their Contrivances, and indeed by 

the weak Meaſures of the Court, got the Majority of the 
People on their Side, and had beſides for them the Reverence 
which is due to a Houſe of Commons. It was much more pro- 
bable, that they ſhould become Chiefs in a Republick at that 
Time, than, that the King ſhould ever have it in his Power to 
hurt them: And they acquired both Power, Riches and Com- 
mand, by their * Oppoſition, which they could not have had 

: . To without 


F 


* In what is here ſaid, no Reflection is meant upon any Party, from any Preju- 
dice, but it is founded merely upon a Conſideration of the Facts, —— for an Action 
may be right, and tend to good Purpoſes, and yet that not be the Deſign of thoſe who 
undertake it. Thus for Inſtance, Mr, Secouſſe, in the 5th Vol. of the Memoirs of the 
Academy des Belles Lettres, ſhews us, that Alexander's Expedition to Perſia, (not to 
ſndia, &c.) was uſeful to Greece, but it is to be ſuppoſed from his Temper that Ambi- 


rm 


tion only was his Motive . 
lt is not to be denied but, that there are, and have been in this Nation, in all Times, 
true Patriots, and ſincere Lovers of their Country, (particularly at the Time of that 
glorious Revolution, to which we owe the preſent Bleflings we enjoy, by having the au- 
guſt Houſe of Hanover for our Sovereigns; from which Epochu, we may date our being 
in 
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WS without it. But if ſome true Patriotiſm muſt be allowed to the 
1 very beginning of thoſe unhappy Commotions, (which indeed [ 
do not refufe to grant,) what Share of Patriotiſm (all Prejudice 
2 | apart, for I hate the Character of a ſtiff Party-Man) is to be al- 
= lowcd to the Sequel, of them, when thoſe pretended Lovers of 
their Country would not reſt ſatisfied with the King's Concel- 
Baz ſons, but choſe rather ro embroil their unhappy Countrymen in 
all the diſmal Horrors of a bloody Civil War, becauſe their Sove- 
; I | reign would not betray his Truſt, and ſuffer his regal Power, and 
the Government, both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, to be quite ſub- 
verted. and, in fine, bow his Neck to their Yoke ? And the 
EZ Bchaviour of theſe falſe Patriots, when in Power, compleats their 
Character. For the Truth of all this, I appeal to the moſt ge- 
gnerally received and the moſt unconteſted Facts of thoſe Times, 
for I give no heed to the lying Malice of Anecdotes. —— ] can- 
not recollect any Paſſage, where I find, that the Heroes of Anti- 
WE quity, thoſe Patrons of Liberty, rejected advantageous or even 
moderate Terms from their lawful Princes, when at Variance 
with them. — Julius Cæſar offered Terms before he came to 
open Rupture, tis true; but Cato, &c. knew full well, that their 
Pellow-Citizen had no Right to treat thus with his Country, 
bis Buſineſs was to ſubmit to her Commands; but had he been 
born Emperor, his Offers would have been accepted as very 

==z gracious. hw « 

Tux as for Cromwell, who afterwards treated thoſe who 
=Z puſh'd Matters to ſuch Extremity as they deſerved, and got the 
Sovereign Power into his Hands, I am aſtoniſh'd when I hear 
him mentioned as a great Man; a great Soldier he was, but to 
become the former, there requires Virtue and Magnanimity, which 
be had not: He ſucceeded by Enthuſiaſm and by low Artifices, 


in all Reſpects the freeſt People in the World ;) but really, if we are to ſpeak Truth, 
ES there are very few true Patriots, in proportion to the Number of thoſe who pretend 
do be fo, or in proportion to the Number of Inhabitants of this Iſland ; and this is true 
od all Times. Men very often ſerve their own baſe degenerated Paſſions, under Pretence 
ol ſerving their Country: And what is very remarkable here, (and what plainly ſhews, 
WS that their Paſſions are in a great meaſure their Motives,) is this, that a wiſe, unprejudi-. 
ee, impartial Man, who follows his Reaſon, and owns, that all Men are fallible, and 
berefore, that both Parties are ſometimes miſtaken, is ſincerely hated by both, 


* and 
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his making this Kingdom formidable, it was owing to the Par. 
ticular Circumſtances of Europe, and not to him. The Znglh 
were juſt come ont of a bloody Civil War, which always creates 
Soldiers, and makes a Nation formidable when it is over, (ac. 
cording to the Obſervation of an ingenious Modern Author, 
and conſequently, C m,ell was at that time at the Head of a 
Body of excellent Troops, which were able to be of great Con— 
ſequence, on which ſoever Side he ſhould declare in the War 
then between the Houſe of Bourbon and Auſtria. Any one upon 
the Throne, of any moderate Vigour, might have been full as ter. 
rible. : 

To return to our Love of our Country; it is certain that no- 
thing can be a greater Incentive to it, than the Chriſtian Religion, 
This may be made clear in very few Words; for this excellent 
Syſtem inculcates Benevolence more ſtrongly than any before ex- 
tent, both in its very Eſſence, and by its Precepts; for when 
we reflect, that we are all from one Origin, all Sons of Adam, 
and, that the only Son of God died to redeem us all from ever. 
laſting Death, ſurely we cannot help loving each other, if we 
conſider this as we ought; and to whom can that Loye be 
ſhewn more naturally than to thoſe we are born amongſt ? And 
this ought to create in us an unblemiſhed and pure Affection, and 
without thoſe Faults which I haye mentioned in ſpeaking of 
the Ancients ; for we ſhould conſult the Good of our Country, 
without injuring that of others, never be the Aggreſſors, but on- 
ly repel Injuries; and were all the Chriſtian World to be in theſe 
Sentiments, there could be no Wars, for one Side muſt be in 
rhe wrong; each Country would enjoy its own Eaſe and Quiet, 
without moleſting the Peace of others; and each Man, in every 
Station, would earneſtly endeavour to procure this Bleſſing to 
his Countrymen. Then our Saviour and his Apoſtles, by all 
their Precepts, and by their Examples, have taught us Beneyo- 


lence in the fulleſt Manner. The * Goſpel is every where fraught | 


with ſach Doctrine as is moſt likely to induce Men to culti- 


* I forbear Quotations from thence, becauſe I have too good an Opinion of my 


Readers, to think they are ignorant of the moſt important Contents of that Book which 4 


1s alone the Source of all Happineſs. 
vate 


and maintained himſelf in Power by ſuch mean Arts; and as to 


Mc, HEL 
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vate cyery Virtue, and become perfect in Moral as well as Re— 
ligious Duty; and amongſt theſe, the Love of Mankind, and 
conſequently of our Country, is certainly comprehended. But 
notwithſtanding all this, it is plain from the Practice of the 
World, that this Affection does not ſo generally prevail, as it 
would do, were but Men attentive to the ſtrong Motives they 
have to this and every other virtuous Sentiment, from the 
noble Rules laid down in that Book, wherein the Will of the 
Almighty is revealed to us. 
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Cn A P. III. 


Of the MAGNANIMITY of the Ancients 
In their Actions and Sentiments. 


H 18 Part of my Treatiſe is of ſuch a Nature, there is 


it as far as it would lead me, I ſhould, I am afraid, tire both 


markable in this Point, ſo far beyond the Moderns, conſidering 
the Diſadvantages they lay under, that my Admiration would 
never ceaſe, did I but indulge it. Beſides, the Greatneſs of Soul 
of the Ancients is ſo extenſive, and embraces. ſuch a Number of 
glorious Actions, that were I to give it its full Examination, 1 
ſhould write a Book on that Subject alone. I ſhall therefore en- 


NANIMITY in the moſt direct Manner; becauſe ſeveral of the 


keep ſo ſtrictly to this Plan, but, that one Chapter may encroach 
upon another; I mean, that by the Affinity of the Subject, ſome 
Actions may be here which might as well go into other. Chap- 


ters, and ſo vice verſd. 
MaGNANIMITY, if we conſider it as a Principle founded 


Opinion of the Dignity of Human Nature, put into Uſe and 
Practice. For thoſe who have Force enough of Reaſon, and Pre- 
ſence of Mind to think ſtrongly upon important and urgent Oc- 
caſions, and who have noble Sentiments to make them think 
juſtly, immediately reflect what is fitting and becoming for a 

| - Perſon, 


ſuch an ample Field for Diſcourſe, that were I to purſue 


my Reader and myſelf : For I think the Ancients ſo very re. 


deayour, in this Section, to confine my Remarks chiefly to ſuch 
Actions as will come merely under the Denomination of MAC 


Virtues of the Ancients, which branch out from the ſame Root, 
ſhall have ſeparate Examinations. I cannot, however, promiſe to 
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Perſon, who wonld always act ſuitably to the Dignity of his 
Nature, to do in every Caſe that can poſſibly happen to Man. 


This, I ay, is the true Definition, (as far as I can judge) of 


f Magnanimity, where- ever Mens Actions are the Conſcquence 


of the Reaſoning Faculty; but it is found in many Perſons to be 
the Effect of a natural Conſtitution of the Mind; inſomuch, that 
ſome People cannot be guilty of a little, mean or baſe Action: 


And indeed, we mult obſerve, that even when Maguauimity is the 


Reſult of Reaſon and Reflection, there requires a happy Diſpoſition 
to reaſon to ſo good Purpoſe ; that is, it is neceſſary to be pre- 
diſpoſed by Nature to Magnanimity, before we can make a pro- 
per Uſe of thoſe Faculties God has given us to produce by ſtrong 
Reaſoning ſuch Actions as muſt be univerſally acknowledged to 
procced from a true Greatneſs of Soul. The Difference therefore 
between theſe two Species of Maguanimity ſeems to be this; the 
one is like thoſe generous Soils which by their own Strength 
produce noble Fruits, without any Cultivation ; the other reſem- 
bles thoſe fertile Soils, whoſe Produce is allo excellent, but which 


requires ſome little Time and Pains to manure them, before 


they can enrich the Poſſeſſor; and, to purſue this Simile, there 
are Numbers of Soils which cannot produce this glorious Fruit 
cither ſpontancouſly, or upon the longeſt and moſt laborious Cul- 
tivation. In the great Men whoſe Actions of this Nature I pro- 
pole to relate, I ſhall not pretend to determine by a nice Di- 
ſtinction of which Sort their Genius's were; nor does it concern 
us much to know, ſince we are very certain they had not ſuch 
Motives to encourage them as we have; and therefore our Dil- 
quiſition is, why, whatever were the Sources of their Actions, 


let them be the Effect of mere Nature, or of Reaſoning, or of 


Education, do we not equal them, or rather ſurpaſs them, by 


the conſtant Tenour of our Behaviour, and the common Courſe 


of our Actions. 


COouRA&E is a Branch of Magnanimity; the Definition of it 


I take to be this; it is the running into Danger without Ap- 
prehenſion; it is, being fearleſs and unconcerned, wherc-evyer 
Death or Pain may be the Conſequence of an Action; it is the 
behaving with Intrepidity on all Occaſions, where Deſtruction 


or Torment is threatened to our Frame, and is what we may 


pro- 


— 
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properly call active: Fortitude is a paſſive Quality; as Courage 


conſiſts in the active risking of Death and Pain, to Fortitude i; 
chiefly ſhewn in the bearing of both bravely when they come 


upon us; as allo all Afflictions of the Mind, upon any Acci. 


dents or Misfortunes whatſoever ; this is allo a Branch of Mag. 
nauimity. 


Bor theſe, like their Root, may be the Effect of Conſtity. BY 
tion, or of Reaſon ; but with this Difference, both Courage and 
Fortitude, but eſpecially the former, may upon ſome Occafiong 
through Pride, be artificial; bur Magnanimity muſt be genuine, 


and the Reaſon ſeems to be this, that tho' it were to be withed, 


(and indeed, I think, amongſt Chriſtians, ought. to be a natural 
Conſequence of their Faith,) that Greatneſs of Soul were com- 


mon; yet, as the World goes now, it is a Work of Supere. 
rogation, by which I mean, that provided a Man keep to the 


known Laws and Cuſtoms of the World, all is well; if he has 
a.oreat Soul, he is prais'd for it; if not, he is but upon the com. 
mon Foot: Whereas a Man that wants Courage, is deſpiſed and 
laughed at; that is, if he thews that want: For this Reaſon the 
Majority, (who have it not by Nature,) on many. Occaſions, 


are obliged to diſſemble, and pretend they have it ; not only 


thoſe in Armies, (where it is abfolutely neceſſary,) but in reali- 
ty no Man cares to be thought to want Courage. The World is 


not io nice as to Fortitade; the want of this is often excuſed 


in ſome Caſes becauſe of Human Frailty, ſuch as the Lois of 


Temporal Poſſeſſions, or of Friends, c. 


THERE is ſomething very whimſical in this; for let us ob. 
{erve how the Matter ſtands; the thing that is in reality the 
moſt ſhocking to Human Nature, is Death, the Diſſolution of our 
Mortal Frame; yet the Fear of this, and Uneaſineſs at its Ap- 
proaches, is what is leſs excuted at prefent, than any thing elte;. 


this ſeems very difficult to account for, but I will hazard one 
Conjecture at the Reaſon. (eg 


As almoſt all Men in the Chriſtian World, let them write or 


lay whaf they pleaſe, have a fort of an inward Conviction, that 


the Soul is immortal, and, that, conſequently, it will be happy or 


' miſerable in the next World, according to its Behaviour on Earth, 


join'd to the Body, ſo, as this Notion is general, it ſeems to im- 


ply: 
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ply corrupted Morals, a want of Religion and Goodueſs in a 
Man who is afraid of Death, that is, who apprehends the Future 
State: I do not ſay this is the immediate Sentiment in every 
Man's Breaſt, when he defames another for being a Coward, 
and for being a Slave in all reſpects to the Fear of Death ; but 
I offer this as a probable Reaſon, why this Infamy at firſt was 
made to attend all thoſe who want Courage and Fortitude in 
thar Point, This Reaſon particularly regards the Chriſtian World, 
for other Reaſons will be found in the Courſe of this Work, 
which relates to the Heathens in this Matter ; but here is one 
which J think will ſuit them both, which is, that it may be 
ſaid very truly, that a Man who is under ſuch Terrors about the 
Diſſolution of his Mortal Frame, muft be at all times but ill pre- 
pared to perform all thoſe publick or private Duties by Which 
his Life muſt be hazarded in any degree. 55 
I now come to obſerve how the Ancients behav'd, and 
to what a Pitch they arrived, in what is the Subject of this 
Chapter. Bur before I proceed, there is an Objection ro my 
Definition of Magnanimity, which I had forgot to conſider, but 
which is in reality of Importance. I ſaid, Magnanimity was an 
high Opinion of Human Nature put in Practice, or elſe an Ef— 
fect of a generous Formation of rhe Mind, w hich makes it per- 
torm great and noble Actions ſpontaneouſly. But here ariſes a 
Difficulty ; if it is evident from Hiſtory, that many Men have 
ihewn a Greatneſs of Soul, who have been very far from Good 
and Juſt Men, which ſeems to contradict my Definition, be- 
cauſe nothing is doing more Injury to Human Nature, nothing 
is a greater Affront to our whole Compoſition, than the commit- 
ting of wicked and unjuſt Actions; how therefore can theſe Men 
have aRegard to the Dignity of Human Nature in one Caſe, and 
not in the other? The Solution of this is not caly; however, 
Twill endeayour at it. 

BEFORE Revelation made Man's Moral Duty plain and cer- 
tain, each Man had (in ſome meaſure) a Sett of Morals to him- 
lelf, and choſe that Syſtem that was moſt agreeable to his Con- 
ſtitution, and his apparent Eaſe in this World; now the great 
Fondnels the Ancients had for Glory and Fame, which always 
attended Actions of Generoſity, Fortirude or Courage, Sc. made 


thoſe 
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thoſe the general Mark at which all aimed, and howſoever 
different Men were in other Points, all agreed in the Loye 
of Praiſe ; that is, in ſhort, Pride had an univerſal Empire. 
Thus, to ſhew a Greatneſs of Mind, a Diſregard to the lit. 
tle mean Paſſions and Trifles which have Dominion over many 
of weaker Tempers, to ſhew a Contempt of Death or Pain, all 
theſe were Qualitics of Pomp and Noiſe, and were ſure of 
Glory, and were therefore neceſſary to Pagan Heroes; but Ju. 
ſtice, Goodneſs, and other ſilent Virtues, were not, generally 
ſpeaking, of fo ſhowey a Stamp; and where ir was their Con- 
venience to violate them, either to ſatisfy their Intereſt or their 
Paſſions, and without Detriment to their Pride, it was frequent- 
ly done; whereas it could rarely happen but, that a Failure in 
Point of Magnanimity, (conſidered as a Greatneſs of Spirit, ab- 
ſtractedly from Goodneſs,) or in thoſe two Branches of it, Courage 
and Fortitude, muſt prove greatly prejudicial to them. in their 
Purſuic of Glory, in a World which had chiefly fixed the Acqui- 
ſition of it to Actions of Pomp and Noiſe, and particularly to. 
Military Exploits, and to all the Circumſtances and Conſequences 
which accompanied or followed them. As for Inſtance, there are 
in Hiſtory two Characters (beſides many others) in which great 
Magnanimity is. obſerved, and in which there is alſo a great Fai- 
lure in their Moral Character; and thoſe are, Alexander and 
Cz/ar : Thele ſhew'd a Greatneſs of Soul during the whole time 
of their being in the World; but, certainly, we cannot with an 
Propriety give them the Title of Good and Juſt Men. Their. 
Characters are ſo well known by thoſe who are in the leaſt yer- 
ſed in Hiſtory, that I ſhall ſay nothing more of them here, but 
proceed in my Diſcourſe. 5 
ALMOST all the Inſtances we have of Greatneſs of Soul in 
Men truly Good, and indeed ſometimes in others, are cauſed 
by their Love of their Country; as alſo ſeveral of the great 
Actions I have taken notice of in my two former Chapters, 
have the true Stamp of Magnauimity directed to that End: It 
will be, therefore, no eaſy Matter to produce any Inſtances but 
what have a relation to it, for Reaſons already mentioned. 


* * * 


Or 


— 
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Or all the People thar ever exiſted, none ſeem to have had 
greater Souls than the Athenians, and join'd to this * the greateſt 
Delicacy of Underſtanding ; they ſeem an Exception to that 
Maxim, that a total Corruption is always the Conſequence of 
what is called Politeneſs, for they ſoon were poliſhed, and yet 
long preſerved a great Magnanimity. There is ſomething won- 
derfully ſurpriſing, that a whole People, compoſed of a Medley of 
low and vulgar Men, as every Populace muſt be, and without a- 
ny refined Education, ſhould be capable of ſuch Magnanimity and 
ſuch Elegance of Sentiments. Ir was, as I have hinted in my 
firſt Chapter, owing to their Government partly, and partly to 
their Climate; f which, whatever People may think, has a won: 
derful Effect upon the Mind as well as the Body; both muſt con- 
cur, natural as well as moral Cauſes, towards the forming the Ge- 
nius and Temper of a People; and I the rather obſerve the Diſ— 
poſition of the whole People, in a collective Body of the diffe- 


: 1 rent Nations which I treat of, ſince if they ſhewed Magnanimity, 
= we may eaſily be convinced of what the Choice Spirits amongſt 


ſuch a People were capable. 

THE Delicacy of the Athenzan * Underſtandings is evident 
from this, as well as other Things, (as a modern Author has well 
obſerved) that none but a People of the quickeſt and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing Capacity could ever take in the full Beauty of the Ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes, (nor conſequently be affected by them,) 


* The juſt Reputation the Athenians had for this, appears, amongſt other Things, 


ſtrongly in this — That all Princes and T'yrants (ſuch as Dionyſius,) who aſpired to be 


thought great Genius's, were much anxious what the Athenians would think of them and 
their Works, | | | 

+ Inter Locorum Naturas quantum interſit videmus; Athenis tenue, celum, exquo acutiores 
ctiam putantur Attici, craſſum Thebanis, Ttaque pingues Thebani — Cic. But Epaminondas 
and Pindar, &c. are Exceptions to this Rule, tho” in general I believe it to be true. I 


would have the Reader peruſe a Book publiſhed ſome Years ſince at Paris, intitled, Re- 


fletions fur la Poeſie & la Peinture, wherein the Influence of the Climate upon Men's 
Minds is admirably diſcuſs'd. | 

* Some Authors of great Judgment have attributed the Deſtruction of the Athenia! 
Greatneſs and Power to this (among other Things,) viz. Their great Fondneſs for 
Theatrical Performances; which indeed proceeded from their delicate Uuderſtanding, but 
was pernicious for two Reaſons; Firſt, becauſe it waſted the Treaſures which ſhould 
have been employed for other Uſes, (for they laid out prcdigious Sums in theſe Affairs) 


and then it enervated their Minds, and turned them from their Application to Things 
of more Conſequence and Uſe to the State. 


R which 
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which are ſo conciſe and free from all the falſe Colours of ſophi. 


ſticated Eloquence, and which rely upon their own Strength. 


Let a Man aſſemble in London, which is the Capital of a free 
Country, a large Number even of ſubſtantial Citizens, mixed 
with Mob, and let him read or ſpeak one of the moſt perfect pie. 
ces of Oratory, and then he will ſee how it will affect them; not 
ſo much as a paltry Ballad; and yet our People do not in gene. 
ral want Senſe. It is true indeed, that Matters (as I have faid 
before) of Conſequence were always brought before the Atheni. 
an People, and therefore the Orators were obliged to be yerg( 
in the Art of Speaking: But if the Underſtanding of this People 
had not been of a refined Sort, all their Eloquence would have 
been to no Purpoſe. Nay even the better ſort of People in Eng. 
land are little affected by Eloquence; how many excellent Dif. 
courſes are heard from the Pulpit with no Emotion, whilſt Preach. 
ers of other Seas, who can baul and uſe falſe Means to capti- 
yate the rude Underſtandings of Mankind, are heard with great 
Applauſe! But to return; the Athenians not only were thus taken 
by Eloquence, bur were nice Judges of Language, of which Ci. 


cero tells a remarkable Story of T heophraſies, who had lived al. 


moſt all his Life at Athens, tho' not born there; he happened to 
cheapen ſome Herbs of an old Woman; Indeed, ſays ſhe, Stra- 
ger, I can afford them only at ſuch a Price: He went away aſto- 
niſhed to find himſelf diſcovered. We muſt not wonder that ſuch 
a People had noble Sentiments; for although this Delicacy of 
Underſtanding (even free from Corruption) be not neceſlary to 
Magnanimity, as the Spartans and Romans prove the contrary, 
yet I have taken Notice of it in the Athenians in a digreſſive 
Manner, and at. the ſame time to ſhew, that with ſuch a nice Un- 
derſtanding uncorrupted, there muſt be Magnanimity joined. 
IN the Life of Pericles we have a remarkable Inſtance of the 
Greatneſs of Soul of that Athenian, and of the Magnanimity of 
the whole People, This eminent Stateſman adorned and beau- 
tify'd Athens * by ſeveral noble Buildings, Temples, Theatres, 
Sc. decorated with Statues by the ableſt Hands. The Athenzans 
(whoſe Temper it was to be uneaſy with their Governours, from 
an inconſtancy and niceneſs of Temper,) made much Clamour 4. 
* Vide Plut, in Pericl. e 


again 
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gainſt Pericles, for ſuch monſtrous Expences which they ſaid 
muſt ruin the State; he aſſembled them therefore, and repreſen- 
ted to themetheir wrong Judgment of this Matter, and that it was 
no Detriment to the Commonwealth, but much for its Honour; 
but however it might be, he offered to pay the whole Expence 


| himſelf, out of his own Fortunes, and by the help of his Friends, 


provided, that his Name alone might be mentioned for this Action 
in the Inſcriptions which were always put upon thoſe publick 
Edifices. The People“ upon this with one Voice cry'd out, that 
they would not ſuffer it, and ordered him to take what Mone 
he pleaſed out of the publick Treaſure, and let all the Temples 
and Theatres be dedicated in the Name of the whole People of 
Athens: What noble Sentiments ought theſe to appear to us, | 
who grumble at all publick Expences, not only ornamental, but 
neceſſary ones? | 

THERE is an Action of this great Man's which ſhews his 
Greatneſs of Soul as much as the moſt ſhowey and pompous 
Example. A certain Citizen of Athens took it into his Head 
to be very infolent to Pericles; he not only loaded him with all 
ſorts of ill Language as he appeared on the publick Place, but 
followed him home to his Door with the ſame Bitterneſs and Vi- 


BS rulency of Expreſſion: Pericles made him no anſwer ; but as it 


was Night, as ſoon as he was got into his Houle, he calmly or- 
dered a Slave to take a Torch and light this Man home. 
PHILOPOEMEN, Whom I mentioned in the former Chapter, 
was remarkable for his Greatneſs of Soul, of which I ſhall give 
two Inſtances. He was General of the confederated Forces of 
Achaia, when he was to ſup at a certain Citizen's Houle at Me- 


* Almoſt a parallel Cafe to this, we find in the Account Hiſtory gives us of Alexand*r 
the Great, who in his Expedition againſt Darius, when he came to Epheſus, found 
that the Epheſiaus were rebuilding that noble Temple which Hergſtrates had burnt to 
immortalize his Name; this Heroe offered to be at the whole Expence, provided his 
Name might be inſcribed upon the Edifice, and he have all the Glory; but-the Ephe- 


fſians abſolutely refuſed it upon theſe Conditions. Strab. Solin. 


T In general we may take notice, that the Ancients were much more remarkable for 
their Inclination to publick Works of all forts, than we are ; of which the many noble 
Remains of Antiquity, as AqueduQs, Bridges, publick Roads, (as the Via Appia, &c.) 
are Proofs ; one of the Gracchi was particularly eminent for many Works of this fort, as 


we find in Plutarch. All this is undoubtedly a Mark of Greatneſs of Soul, and true 
2ublick Spirit. | — | 
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gara, and it happen'd, that he came thiftf before the Maſter Wag 
returned home; the Miſtreſs did (as I ſaid) expect that Day Phj. 
lpemen, but as ſhe had never ſeen him, and as his Figure was 
but mean and deſpicable, ſhe took him for one of the General' 
Domeſticks, and therefore without any Ceremony deſired him to 
aſſiſt her in preparing Supper for his Lord: This great Man ſaw 
her Miſtake, but inſtead of being the leaſt ſhocked at it, pulls 
off his Cloak, and fell to ſplitting of Wood for the Fire.“ In 
this Interim the Husband returns, and ſurpriſed to find the Gye- 
czan General thus employ'd; How my Lord! ſays he, what 
means this? Nothing, anſwers Phi/opemen, I am only paying a 
Fine for the Unhappineſs of my Figure. f 
THE Opinion that all Greece had of this great Man, is worth 
remarking, as well as how truly he deſerved it. ” 

Tre Jpartans had {old the Effects of the Tyrant Nabzs, which 
amounted to an immenſe Sum, and they unanimouſly reſolved to 
make a Preſent of this to Philopemen ; but ſuch was the known 
Magnanimity of this Perſonage, that they were afraid to make 
him the Offer; not one Hartan would venture upon it, tho' it 
was merely a generous Gift ; at laſt they fixed upon a Friend of 
this great Man's, by Name Timolaus; this Perſon made no lek 
than three Journies to Megalopolis, where Philopemen li v'd, be- 
fore he dared to make the Propoſal, ſuch was his Veneration and 
Awe of Philopemen's Virtue. At laſt he ventured upon it: Phi. 

lopæmen heard him patiently, but went immediately to Sparta, 
and told the Hartaus gravely, that he adviſed them not to cor- 
rupt their Friends, whoſe Virtue was their ſureſt Dependance, 
but rather make uſe of this Money to buy the Good-will of their 
Enemies, whoſe Avarice could be work'd upon that way ; + and 
thus he abſolutely refuſed it. This is a noble Example, and well 
worthy our Notice in this our Age ! | 

TAE great Soul of Ariſtides (whom we can never mention too 
often) is eminently ſhewn in what Plutarch tells us, which is 
that altho' there was ſuch a Contention in Government between 
Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, or rather ſuch an Oppoſition conſtant- 
ly ſhewn by the former to the Meaſures of the latter, yet when 


* Plut. 4. Plut, 752 Phil. : Plut. 11 Vit, Philopcœm. 
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Themiſtocles was baniſh'd and retir'd to Per/ia, Ariſtides ſhew'd 
no Signs of Joy for the Deſtruction of his Rival, as he was ne- 
ver before obſerved to be depreſſed by his great Actions and 
Sncceſles. . 

Warn Greece was confederated againſt the Perſians, there 
were Ten Generals nam'd to command the Athenian Army, each 
of which was to command a Day; Ari/tides foreſaw, that this 
would create Confuſion, therefore when his Turn was come, he 
yielded it to Miltiades, whom he look'd upon as the General of 


the beſt Capacity. The others upon this imitated this great Ex- 


ample, and ſo Miltiades remain'd ſole Commander. 

Ar another time Arz/tzdes had ſome Suit at Law with a Man 
who had greatly injured him; and when he had told his Caſe to 
the Judges, they would not ſo much as give his Enemy a Hear- 
ring: but Ariſtides earneſtly beg'd of them, that they would not 
deprive this Man of his Privilege of enjoying the Benefit of the 


Laws. 


AND once when there was a Cauſe judg'd before the Tribu- 
nal of this worthy Athenianu, one of the Parties thinking to gain 
the Favour of his Judge, and exaſperate him againſt the other, 


he told Ariſtides many injurious Things that his Antagoniſt had 


ſaid and done againſt himſelf : * I deſire, anſwered this great 
Man, to know what Offence he is guilty of againſt you, and 
and not againſt me; for it is your Cauſe I am to judge, 

Wa ſublime Greatneſs of Soul is there in Phocion, who 


would never flatter the Athenian People, but told them always 


of their Faults ; and upon any imprudent Scheme, which how- 
ever ſucceeded well, he ſaid he was glad of their good Fortune, 


but he perſiſted in his Opinion of its having been wrong; f no 
Fear could prevent him from telling them he diſliked their Mea- 


ſures. And at his Death his Magnanimiry and Fortitude were ad- 
mirable; he ſpoke not for himſelf, he only beſought the Athe- 
niaus not to put his Friends to Death who were innocent, and 
he would own himſelf guilty to fave them, (for it was a Cuſtom 
at Athens, that every Perſon who was to die, was to confels 
his Crime himſelf;) no Man, except Socrates, ever ſuffer d Death 


* Plut, #4 Vit. Ariftid, + Plut. in Phocion, 
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ſo unjuſtly at Athens, and met it ſo heroically. An infolent Vil. 
lain ſpit in his Face as he was going to Execution; he only wiped 
it off. and ſaid to thoſe who were about him, What, will no Bo. 
dy hinder this Man from doing unworthy Actions? Such a Man 
as Phecion was the Epitome of Heathen Perfection, and well 
worthy of a better Religion: His Anſwer to Autipater, who 
was a powerful Prince at that time, is truly Magnanimous. An. 
tipater deſired ſome unjuſt and bad Thing of him; I cannot, re- 
ply'd this generous Athenian, be at once your Friend and Flat. 
terer. 3 
THE Magnanimity and Fortitude of Agis King of Sparta, is 
worthy Notice; when he was brought before the Ephori, who 
I have already ſaid, had Authority even over the Kings, they 
asked him, if he did not repent of his Endeavour to diſturb the 
State? (I have mentioned in my ſecond Chapter what was his 
Deſign.) He anſwered, that he never could be ſorry for ſo glo- 
rious an Attempt. „ 
CALLICRATID AS, a Lacedemoniau of moſt excellent Qua- 
lities, and of the true Spartan Spirit, was forced, whilſt he com- 
manded the Forces of his Country then in Alliance with Perſia, 
to wait at the Palace of the Per ſiau Monarch ſor Introduction; 
(for he was ſent there for Supplies of Money to help the S$par- 
tans againſt the Athenians in the famous Peloponneſian War ;) 
he was ſo ſhock'd at the Slavery of waiting a King's Leiſure, a 
thing he had not been uſed to, that he vowed to do his utmoſt 
Endeavour to procure Peace,“ that no Greeks might ever be 
obliged to paſs ſuch diſagreeable Moments for the future. 
THE Jpartans were a People, as I have before obſerved, that 
— made Virtue their Study, and chiefly Military Virtue; they had 
no Taſte for Arts or Sciences, ſuch was the Inſtitution of Zy- 
curgus, but were in reality a whole People of Soldiers. Brayery 
aud Fortitude were their Fundamental Maxims : Even the Wo- 1 
| men 
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* Plut, Thucydid. _ 2 v 

+ The Spartans were ſo brave by Education and Nature, and this was ſo. well known, 1 

that tho” they had no Walls to their City, few Enemies ever attacked them at home; nor 0 

were they ever known to run from an Enemy, or to be taken alive, until a Body of t 
them was taken at the Iſland of Shacleria by the Athenians in the Pelgponmtſiun War; 

and they were ſeen to run for the firſt time fron the great Epaminondas. The Educa- 

| tion 
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men ſhew'd great Conrage and Magnanimity ; for they always 
charged their Sons to come home victorious, or be brought home 
dead; and when Pyrrhus attack'd Sparia,f the * Women work'd 
as hard, and were as active in the Defence of it as the Men, as 


far as their Sex could permit. + 1 

ALCIBIADES, tho' a Man not of the ſtrict Virtue of ſome 
I have mentioned, yet always ſhewed great Magnanimity. There 
is one Inſtance of his Temper which is very ſingular on this 
Head: One Day in a Frolick he gave Hipponicus, one of the 
chief Citizens of Athens, a moſt terrible Box of the Ear, with- 
out any Proyocation.* Upon his hearing how much this was 
diſliked, he went the next Day to his Houle and ſtripped himſelf, 
and told him he had brought his Body to puniſh as he ſhould 
think fir. Hippouicus immediately forgave him, embraced him 
cordially, and gave him his Daughter in Marriage. 

AND ſtill further, to ſhew how Alcibiades conſulted the Dig- 
nity of his Frame, he uſed to ſay, that he diſliked to ſee a Man 
play on the Flute, becauſe it disfigured his Face; and this Diflike 
of. his to that Inſtrument, put it quite out of Vogue at Athens, 
as Plutarch obſerves. | = 


tion of the Spartans was every way extraordinary, particularly in their being accuſtom- 
ed to uſe few Words, but very expreflive ; (from whence comes our Term Lacomck, &c.) 
An Inſtance of this appears when Philip King of Macedon ſent them word that IF he 
entered their Territory, he would ravage it by Fire and Sword: They returned him for 
Anſwer only this, IF. See Plutarch. 
lt is to be obſerved, that Lycurgus, by the Laws he eſtabliſhed at Sparta, plainly de- 
ſigned his Citizens ſhould not aim at Conqueſt ; for he oxpreſly forbad them all Know- 
| ledge of Naval Affairs, Ic. but his Intention was to make them ſo brave and fit for War, 
that altho' a ſmall State, they ſhould remain ſecure and unhurt among their powerful 
Neighbours ; and as long as they kept to his Inſtitutions, they remained ſo; for P/u- 
tarch obſerves, that no Spartan Woman had ever ſeen of ſome Centuries, even the Smoak 
of an Enemy's Camp; but at laft they were attack'd at home by Pyrrhus, &c. bur 
without Succeſs, — One Thing ſhews their Martial Tempes. v/z. they repreſented all 
their Deities in Armour, even Venus; hence the Epigram, Armatam Venerem vidit Lace- 
demone Pallas, | | | | 
+ The Spirit of the Spartan Women was very remarkable upon this Occaſion, for 
when the Senate of Sparta was deliberating about ſending them away to Crete, to ſecure 
them from all Harms if Pyrrhus ſhould take the Town, one of them entered the Room 
with a Sword in her Hand, and asked the Aſſembly if they could believe, that the Wo- 
men of Sparta could think of ſurviving the Ruin of their Country ? And the whole Body 
of them afliſted and ſuccour'd the Soldiers, by bringing them Food, Arms, Cc. during 
the whole Action. = ELD h | 
1 Plut. 1 Vita Pyrrhi. * Plut, in Vita Alcibiad. 
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I sHALL conclude what I have to ſay of the Athenians at 
preſent, by a fine Character the aboyementioned Hiſtorian gives 
them, He ſays, that in Time of Peace and Security, they were 
fond of their flattering Orators; but in Times of real Difficult 
and Danger, they loy'd to have Truth told them, and then willingly 
truſted to ſuch as Phoczon, Ariſtides, &c. This certainly ſhews 
an excellent Underſtanding. | N 

I xo w come to the * Romans. This is a People in whom Mag. 
nanimity ſeems woven into their Conſtitution ; they had not that 
Delicacy of Underſtanding which was ſo very eminently a Part 
of the Character of the Athenians, but their Judgment was full 
as good; and by the Form of their Government the People ar- 
rived at a great deal of Niceneſs and Elegance of Taſte. Cicero 
tells us, in his Treatiſe De Oratore, that they were fully ſenſi. 
ble of the Beauty of Eloquence; — Conciones (lays he) ſæpe 
exclamare vidi cum apte verba cecidiſſent. And this great Ora- 
tor had never attained to that Reputation he ſo juſtly deferves, 


* Now we are come to mention the Romans once more, we muſt not omit one 


Thing which contributed much to the forming of fo many great Men amongſt them; | 
and that was their Education, by which they were made fit for every Employment; 


amongſt them Profeſſions were not ſo diſtinct, or {hut up in ſuch narrow Bounds, as 
with the Moderns ; for now a Lawyer is only a Lawyer, a Magiſtrate is nothing but a 
Magiſtrate, a Man of Letters ſhines particularly as ſuch, and a Military Man is en- 
tirely confined within the Bounds of his Profeſſion ; the ſame thing may be ſaid of the 
Miniſters of Religion. But at Rome the Caſe was far otherwiſe ; the ſame Man had dif- 
ferent Talents, was a Man of Letters, vers'd in the Laws, a Soldier, a Stateſman, a 
Prieſt or an Augur ; and undoubtedly this Variety of Profeſſions in one Perſon, gave 


Luſtre to each other. Almoſt all the Romans ſerved in the Armies of the Republick, at 


leaſt for ſome time. Who could be more a Man in Civil Employment than Cicero? 
Who was a more eminent Orator than him ? yet he had commanded an Army, and 
had been honoured with the Title of Inperator by his Troops upon ſome Action. In 
ſhort, a General at Rime, after having extended the Dominion of his Republick by his 
Conqueſts, after having gained great Victories, and obtained the Honours of a Triumph, 


being once more become a private Man, frequently indulged his Ambition another way, 


by ſhining in Oratory, and pleading either in the Senate or at the Bar for oppreſſed 


Innocence, and harangued the Judges with the ſame Spirit with which he had fought, | 


and appeared as glorious one way as the other; this has been obſerved by ſome Mo- 
dern Authors, Beſides all this, we are to take notice, that there was a peculiar Elegance 
in all thoſe who were born and educated in Rome, to which Cicero and Duintihan give 
the Name of Urbanttas ; it affected their Manners, their Behaviour, and their Speech ; 
juſt as the Alticiſin was ſo remarkable in the Inhabitants of Athens, as the ſame Cicero ob- 
ſerves in ſeveral Parts of his Works, 


had 


nin 
| du 
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k 
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had not the Roman People been ſubject to the Force of Elo- 
quence.* Their Greatneſs of Soul is however ſtill more admirable 
than their Underſtanding; there are ſo many Inſtances of it, and 
they are moſt of them lo well known, that it is almoſt needleſs 
to dwell upon. it. I ſhall however give it ſome Conſideration. 
THE generous Sentiments of the Reman People were fully 


ſhewn, when Cato the Elder + ſtood Candidate for the Cenſor- 
ſhip ; a moſt excellent Inſtitution, and much wanted in all COm- 


munities and Societies of Men : The other Candidates flattered 
the People; but Cato plainly told them, that if they choſe him, 
he ſhould be ſevere in his Office, for their Corruption was fo 
great, that they ſtood much in need of wholeſome Severity. Not- 
withſtanding this, he was choſen; and he faithfully kept his Word. 

THEIR grateful + Acknowledgment to the famous Horatius Co- 
cles, by voluntarily taxing Themſelves to reward him for his 


Brayery in defending the Paſſage of a Bridge almoſt alone againſt 


an Army; their Gratitude to Fabius Maximus, whoſe Funeral 
they would have at their Expence; in fine, many other ſuch In- 
{tances, are Proofs of their Magnanimity. In ſpeaking of this Peo- 
ple, it is natural to beſtow ſome Reflections upon their Temper 
and Conquelts, and to conſider what could cauſe that amazing 
= Succeſs and Rapidity : I am truly ſenſible, that our Reaſon di- 
trects us to have recourſe to the Creator of the World, who is 
the Sovereign Diſpoſer of Empires, who changes the State of 
Nations, and exerciſes with Juſtice and Mercy that Power which 


he has over the whole Creation; in ſhort, we are taught to ſolve. 


all the Difficulties which occur to us in the Moral or Natural 


World, by attributing all to the ſacred and righteous Will of the 
Almighty Lord of the Univerſe. 


Does not the Deep grow calm, aud the rude North 
Be huſhed at his Command? Thro all his Forks 


II ſuppoſe I need not dwell upon this Obſervation, that the Form of Government 

n Gree and Rome was the Cauſe, that Oratory was a Part of the Greek and Roman E- 
ducation, and no one was reckoned compleat without it: Beſides Demoſthenes among 

the Athemans, Pericles, Phocion, and many others were excellent Orators ; and beſides 

Cicero amongſt the Romans, Hortenſius, Craſſus, and Julius Ceſar ſhin'd particularly 

in the Art of Speaking well; as may be ſeen in Plutarch. oy 

® Plut, in Vita Cat, Cenſ. 4 Liv. in Put, 
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Does not his Servant Nature hear his Voice, 


| Hear and obey f * ———_—— t 
Bu x as he has not always thought fit to act miraculouſly, but to WR f 
| | make uſe generally of natural Means and ſecond Cauſes to effe& is 
| his Deſigns, it is no unpleaſant Work to conſider the various Me- re 
N thods, by which the great Changes and ſurpriſing Alterations in v 
| the World have been brought about: and therefore ſeveral inge. te 
| nious + Authors have ſhewn their Judgment and Penetration in e 
| obſerving the Means employed by that People, to obtain-univer. Wt it 
N 1 {al Empire; among the reſt, Monſieur Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, WR # 
in his excellent Diſcourſe upon General Hiſtory, (one of the moſt 00 
elegant Performances that have appeared in theſe modern Times, al 
attributes all their Greatneſs and Power to the Wiſdom of the 

Senate, the moſt prudent and politick Body of Men that ever Go 
appeared in the World: Theſe and many Obſervations of other ne 
Authors, ſeem to me beyond Diſpute ; but at the fame Time it V 
is as true, that had not they been a Magnanimous People, thoſe in 
very Maxims could not have been either conceived, or put in Exc- ci 
cution; for there are a thouſand Inſtances, wherein all their Po- Ic 
licy would not have availed, if the particular Perſons employed m 
had not been poſſeſſed of true Greatneſs of Soul: for there is no be 
ſuch Thing as a People's being Magnanimous in general out of Po- © 

licy. Among many other Reaſons, it is to be remark'd, that the . 
Romans, by the Situation of their Country, and the difference . 
of Climates in it, were well adapted to the Deſign of being Con- b. 
querors; for in Itach, there is ſuch a Medley of Mountains, and * 
Plains, and Valleys, and the ſeveral Parts of it are ſo ſituated as to PU 
Heat and Cold, that the Inhabitants are fitted to bear any Climates th 
they can be ſent into. Thus thoſe who inhabit the Mountains of lu 
Genoa, and even Genoa itſelf, are alternately accuſtomed to ex- na 
ceſſive Heat and intenſe Cold. Thoſe of the Apennines and the W. 
Alps are in the ſame Condition; thoſe of Naples, are capable of fi 
bearing the greateſt Exceſs of Heat which is felt in Africa or al 
Aſia. This ſingular Quality of Iraq), furniſh'd the Romans with to 
Soldiers who were capacitated to undergo the moſt terrible Ex- : 
* Mr. Rave. th 


4+ See 8//o Reflections ſur la- Grandeur des Romains, 
ceſſes 
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ceſſes of Climate ; and this joined to the continual Exerciſe which - 
the Ancicnts of all Ranks and Degrees conſtantly uſed, (tho' now 
ſo much neglected) were the Reaſons why the Romans never {uf- 
fered in their Armies by Sickneſs in any of their Expeditions, as 
is now common with Troops upon Change of Climate. I do not 
remember to haye eyer met with the firſt Reaſon any where, 
which I ſubmit to the Reader's Judgment: A modern Author 
takes notice of the Fact, but he aſſigns no other Reaſon than Ex- 
erciſe ; but, I think what I have added is highly probable. But 
it muſt be obſerved, that I ſpeak of the Times in which the R- 
mans had ſubdued Italy, either by Force or Alliance, (for that was 
one Species of Subjection with them,) for till then chey could 
not haye it in their Power to ſelect their Soldiers. 
BESIDES the publick Rewards, ſuch as Mural, Roſtral and 
Civic Crowns, Statues and Trophies raiſed, Sc. which are ge- 
= nerally known, they had a Cuſtom which was a great Incentive to 
= Virtue, which is not ſo much taken notice of, I mean their hav- 
ing the Images of their Anceſtors (made of Cedar and other pre- 
= cious Materials) carried at their Funerals; for thoſe who had be- 
E haved ill, or deſerved Ignominy, could not expect to be ſo re- 
= membered, and might be very ſure, that their Deſcendants would 
be aſhamed of them; and ſo it proved a Warning to every ſuc- 
ceeding Generation. it 
IT is however clear, that there was a Greatneſs of Soul in- 
nate in the Breaſt of this People, greatly heighten'd undoubtedly 
by Education; this was evident particularly in the Diſputes be- 
= tween the People and the Senate, each knew how to yield 4 Pro- 
Fos; of which here is a remarkable Inſtance : It happened, that 
the Enemies of Rome had taken the Field, and the People abſo- 
lately refuſed to take Arms to repulſe their Foes, unleſs the Se- 
nate would agree to a thing which had been long contended for, 
which was, that the Plebeians ſhould partake of the publick Of- 
= fices, which till then had been in the Hands of the Patriciaus 
alone; upon this, that wile Body judg'd it proper to conſent, and 
for Reaſons foreign to my Subject, inſtead of Conſuls, Military 
Tribunes were at that time inveſted with Conſular Power; half of 
theſe therefore were to be Pleberans ; the People ſatisfy'd with 
this Condeſcenſion, named none but Patricians to that high BY 
S 2 ICC. 
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'fice. Livy's Remark upon this is very juſt ; (Lib. 4.) Hanc Me. 
| deſtiam (ſays he) Atquitatemque © Altitudinem Anim, ubi nunc 
in uno inveneris, que tunc Populi univerſi fuit? In fine, it 
would be an endleſs Piece of Work to cnumerate the many Cauſes 
which have all jointly contributed ro raiſe Rome to the Soye. 
reignty of Mankind; and it would but be-repeating what has 
been ſaid by various Authors: Certain it is, that the many Vir. 
rues ſo conſtantly put in Practice were very inſtrumental ; and ir 
muſt be faid to the Honour of thoſe Lords of the World that 

Fuba gives in a great meaſure a juſt Character of them, 

Doſt not thou ſee Mankind fall down before them, 

And own" the Force of their ſuperior Virtue? Caro, 

And Livy, without being partial, ſays of them, Nulla unquan 
Reſpublica nec major nec ſanctior nec bouis exemplis ditior futt, 
nec in quam tam ſeræ Avaritia Luxuriaque immigraverint ; nec 
ubi tantus ac tamdin paupertati & par ſimouiæ honos fuerit. 

I nave often thought, that the great Views: of the Romans, 
daily enlarged by their Succeſſes and Acquiſitions, opeu'd their 

Minds, and made them have higher and nobler Thoughts, elpc- 
cially when they came to their greateſt heighth of Power before 
they loſt their Liberty; not unlike thoſe Men, who, born to great 
Titles and great Fortunes, have generally ſpeaking a Noblencls 
of Manner and Behaviour, and greater Views than thoſe of vul- 
gar Condition; nay, even we fee ſometimes that Mens Souls ſeem 
enlarged with their Fortunes and Exaltation. But the Romans, 
like ſome of thoſe Men I mention, ſuffer'd this Greatneſs of Soul, 
this Nobleneſs of Thought, this high Opinion of their own Vir- 
tue to degenerate into inſufferable Pride and Inſolence, and into 
moſt odious Haughtineſs; they ſcarcely looked upon the reſt of 
Mankind as of the ſame Species, and nothing could equal in their 
Idea a Cives Romanus. 

In ſome Cafes their Policy got the better of their Magnanimi- 
ry, for their Triumphs and Treatment of conquered Princes were 
inhuman Pieces of Policy and Grandeur. This inclines me to 

think that the Romans were not ſo humane nor ſo good-natured a 

People as the Greeks; and there is one Proof of it (to me) very 

ſtrong, and that is, the extreme Fondneſs of the Roman People 


for the Combats of Gladiators and wild Beaſts, which was ſo . 
= that 
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that all thoſe ambitions Men who had a Mind to flatter the Po- 
ulace and Citizens of Home, were always forced to entertain 
them with ſuch Sights : whereas in Greece there never were any 
ſuch Things known until the Romans were Maſters of it; and 
there is a Paſſage in Lucian that ſhews the gentle Temper of the 
Athenians, it is in the Life of Demonax, whoſe Diſciple he had 
been; he ſays it was propoſed at Athens, after the Romans were 
in Poſſeſſion of Greece, that the Combats of Gladiators ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed in that City, and that Demonax cry'd out in the 
midſt of the Aſſembly, (for he ſaw it was done to flatter the Ro- 
man Taſte ;) © But firſt, ſays he, let us throw down the Altars 
« which our Fore-fathers erccted ro Compaſſion, .Mercy and Hu- 
« manity, above a Thouſand Years ago !” Mr. De Sz. Real, in 
one of his Diſcourſes upon the Romans, ſays, that he believes it 
was this cruel Taſte, this inhuman Diverſion, that in a great mea - 
| ſure exaſperated all Nations againſt them. We too have ſome Di- 
verſions amongſt us, which do no Honour to our Good- nature. 
As to the Genius and Delicacy of Underſtanding of the Ro- 
mans, it is very certain it never came up to that of the Atheniaus; 
for long after Athens was ſubject to Rome,“ it was reſpected by 
the Romans as the Seat of Learning, Wit, Arts and Sciences; 
this appears in many Inſtances, chiefly in all Cicero's Works, par- 
ticularly at the beginning of his Offices, where we fee that he 
ſent his Son to ſtudy there under Cratippus; and the Reputation 
Titus Pomponius acquired by living there, by which he got the 
Name of Atticus. It ſeems indeed by Hiſtory, that the Romans 
frequently ſent their Children there for Education, as we ſend 
ours abroad. „ h 5 
Nor but, that Rome has produced moſt ſublime Genius's, of 
which Cicero is an Inſtance, (and many more well known to the 
Learned here;) but it is certain they were f much more common 


8 


*The Reſpect even all the reſt of the Greets had for Athens appears in this; when 
Lyſander had conquered Athens, a Verſe of one of the Athenian Poets which chanced to 
be ſung at a Repaſt he gave his Officers upon that Occaſion, cauſed them all to cry out 
with one general Voice, that it was a ſhame to deſtroy a City that could produce ſuch 
noble Genius's ! Plut. in Lyſandro. As to the Reſpect of the Romans for Athens, ſee 
Pliny's Letter to Maximus Governor of Achaia, Lib. 8. 

I That Science was not the peculiar favourite Quality of the Romans, and by conſe- 
quence that it was not ſo very common as at Athens, we may obſerve what Cicero ſays in his 
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at Athens: Had it not been ſo, the Romans would never haye 
acknowledged it themſelves; but they were forced to give up that 
Point, and lay the whole Streſs upon their Knowledge in the Arts 


of Government, as Virgil tells us in theſe beautiful Lines, 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius zra, 

Credo equidem : vivos ducent de Marmore yultus 
Orabunt cauſas melius: Coelique meatus 
Deſcribent Radio, & ſurgentia Sidera dicent: 

Tu regere Imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Hz tibi erunt Artes; paciſque imponere Morem 
Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos. 


Let others better mould the running Maſs 

Of Mettals, and inform the breathing Braſs, 

And ſoften into Fleſh a Marble Face ; 

Plead better at the Bar, deſcribe the Skies, 

And when the Stars deſcend, and when they riſe : 

But, Rome, is thine alone, with awful Sway 

To rule Mankind, and make the World obey, FL 
Diſpoſing Peace and War thy own majeſiick Way. 

DRYDEN. 


Tux Romans, however, have given ſome Marks of a great Sen- 
ſibility and even Delicacy of Mind, equal to the Athenians in 


ſome Caſes; I will put the Conduct of the two People together 
upon almoſt a parallel Occaſion : The learned Reader is not igno- 
rant of the Injuſtice committed by the Athenian People in the 
Death of Socrates, + one of the moſt perfect Men we meet with 


amongſt the Heathens; Euripides, who was his intimate Friend, 


compoled a Tragedy, in which the Death of Socrates is repreſen- 
ted under the Name and Circumſtances of Palamedes ; when one 
of the Actors came to a Paſſage in which he ſays, that they had put 
ro Death one of the moſt virtuous Men among the Greeks, the 


Treatiſe De Natura Deorum, where he puts into the Mouth of Cotta, one of the Per- 

ſons of the Dialogue, this Expreſſion, viz. Ut mibi quidem admirari liberet in homine It 

Romano fantam ſcientiam. This is addreſſed to the Perſon he diſputed with. 
+ Diogen, in Vita Socrat. and other Authors. | 
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whole Audience immediately applied this to Socrates, and burſt 
into Tears; for the Athenians ſoon repented of having deprived 
their City of ſo excellent a Philoſopher, and puniſhed his Accu- 
That Inſtance I mentioned of the Romans is this; when 
Cicero had been baniſhed by the Faction of Clodius, notwith- 
ſtanding all his Services, the Romans happened to be at the Re- 
preſentation of a Piece of the Poet Accius, in which the Greeks 
are reproached with having baniſhed Telamon; when Aſopus, one 
of the greateſt Actors of his Time, (whom Horace calls Gravis. 
ſopns,) came to theſe Words, vig. 

O ingratifici Argivi, inaues Graii, immemores beneficii 

Exulare frviſtis, ſeviſtis pelli, pulſum patimint ! 
All thoſe who were preſent melted into Tears; the Athenians 
themſelves could not have done more. . | 

Bork People, I think, were equal in -Greatneſs of Soul; I 
have already given ſome Inſtances of the Crecian Magnanimity, 
particularly the Arhenzan, in a collective Body, and of ſome of 


| their great Men ſingly; and I have alſo taken notice of the Ro- 


man Greatneſs of Soul, as to the People: I am therefore now 


to bring ſome Inſtances of the Magnanimity of ſome of the 


great Men amongſt them, in ſuch Actions as are not ſo common- 
ly known. 5 
MARC ELLVs, General of the Roman Army before Jyra- 


cuſe, being upon the very Point of giving an Aſſault after a moſt 


tedious Siege, which Archimedes had prolonged by his ſtupen- 
dous Machines, could not forbear reflecting upon the Deſtruc- 
tion that was going to fall upon that great City; the Fury and Ava- 


rice of the enraged Soldier, in fine, all the Misfortunes which 


uſually befal a Place taken by Storm, and which it would not be 
poſſible for him to prevent; upon theſe Thoughts, as he contemp- 
lated Syracuſe, he wept. Was not this a better Sign of a noble 
Soul, than all his Military Glory, how great ſoever ? 


* Cicer, in Orat. pro Sext. 

+ Aſpice, ut inſignis Spoliis Marcellus op:m:s 
Ingreditur, viclorque Viros ſupereminet omnes ! 
Hic rem Romanam magno turbante tumultu 

Sitet eques ; ſternet Pœnos Gallumque rebellem: 


Tertiaque arma Patri ſuſpendet capta Quirino. V1iR 6. 


AND 
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AN p ſome time after, upon his return to Rome, there came 
ſome Inhabitants of Hracuſe to accuſe him during his Conſulſhip, 
of having oppreſſed them; his Colleague was for hindering them 
from making their Complaint, as he knew they came merely at 
the Inſtigation of his Enemies; but Marcellus waved all the Pri. 
vileges and Power of his Office, and would ſtand the Accuſation 
and have his Cauſe tried by the Senate; and upon his being ac. 
quitted of this falſe and inſolent Accuſation, the Syracu/ans threw 
themſelves at his Feet, and earneſtly intreated his Forgiveneſs : 


He not only forgave them, but ever after did them all poſſible 


Services.* : 
No is Flamininus to be forgot, (He who declared all Greece 


to be free by the Voice of a Herald at the Iſhmian Games) for 
the Character Plutarch gives of him, is truly Magnanimous: He 


choſe, ſays he, to frequent ſuch Perſons. as he could be of Ser- 
vice to, not ſuch as could ſerve him; for he looked upon the 


© former as proper Subjects to exerciſe his Virtue, the others as 


% his Rivals in the Glory of doing generous Actions.” 


HE manifeſted his Greatneſs of Sentiments alſo upon this 


Occaſion: Denocrates, a chief Man at Meſſene, propoſed ſome 
Scheme to Flaminiuus concerning that City; now it is to be ob— 
ſerved, that this very Man had been ſeen by the Roman General 
the Evening before this at a Feaſt very drunk, in which he had 
danced in a Woman's Habit, and done ſome other Things not 
ſuitable to Decency, and contrary to the Roman Gravity in thoſe 
Times. f When therefore he came to him next Day with his 
Propoſal, Flaminimus told him, that he would conſider of it; - but, 
*« fays he, I am ſurpriſed, that yon, who could behaye as you did 
« laſt Night, ſhould pretend to concert Schemes, and meddle 
« with Affairs of ſuch Conſequence! 

THE Greatneſs of Soul in the following Action of Catulus, 
who commanded jointly with Marius in the War againſt the Cim- 
bers, is very remarkable: Upon a certain Occaſion, the Roman 
Soldiers could not be perſuaded to keep the Field, but marched 
oft with great Precipitation; Catulus, out of a great Senſe of the 


* Plut i Marcell. 
+ Plut. in Vita Flamin. 


Honour 
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Honour of his Country, and to ſave his Soldiers from Reproach 
when he found there was no ſtopping them, he put himſelf at 
their Head, that they might nat be thought (ſays Plutarch) to 
run away, but to follow their General. ä 
THERE is not a more laudable Branch of „ quad than 
Moderation in high Fortune, or * in great Succeſſes, Forgiveneſs 
of Enemies, and even helping them in the Purſuit of Honour 
and Glory: All theſe are found amongſt the Ancients, both Greeks 
and Romans, but they have moſt of them an immediate Tenden- | 
cy to the Good of their Country, and are produced by that Af- 
fection, and ſcarce any are to be met with that are not from that 
Motive; and as to Refuſal of Honours, Sc. that may be attribu- 


* * Left the Reader ſhould think T ought to have inſerted ſome Inſtances of Modera- 
tion and ſeeming Humility, I ſhall here mention three or four: — Timon, who has 
been mentioned before, is very remarkable; after having delivered Syracufe from Tyran- 
ny, he was far from aſſuming the Glory to himſelf ; for, (ſays Corn, Nepos,) Cum ſilas 
 laudes audiret pradicari nunquam aliud dixit, quam ſe in ea re maximasDiis gratias agere, 
atgue habere, quod cum Siciliam recreare conſtituiſſent, tum ſe potiſſimum Ducem. eſſe voluiſſent 
mhil enim rerum humanarum fine Deorum numine agi putabat. — Marcus Rutilins Cenſort- 
nus, being made twice Cenſor by the People, aſſembled them, and ſeverely reprimanded 
them for intruſting the ſame Man, how virtuous ſoever, fo long with that important 
Office, altho' this Precedent began in his own Perſon, Yaler. Max. — Fabius Maximus 
having been honoured* with the Conſulſhip five times himſelf, and his Father, Grand- 
father, &c. having enjoyed the ſame Dignity, with much Earneſtneſs intreated the Peo- 
ple of Rome not to beſtow ſo many Favours upon his Family, at the very Time that 
they were chuſing his Son Conſul, which they did unanimouſly : Quid hac moderatione 
valentius ( Jays Valer, Max.) aut efficacius que etiam Patrios Affectus, qui potentiſſimi haben- 
tur, ſuperavit. As to Forgiveneſs of Enemies, Tib. Gracchus, Tribune of the People, was a 
perſonal Enemy to the Family of the Scipio's; yet when the great Africanus the Con- 
queror of Hannibal was accuſed by his envious Enemies, he interpos'd his Authority and 
protected him, and would not ſuffer ſuch a General and ſuch a Man, tho' his Enemy, 
to be unjuſtly uſed, hid. — Among the Greeks, Theopompus Kiug of Sparta firſt inſtitu- 
ted the Lebe, as Checks upon the Regal Power; for altho' they might cramp his Will, 
he knew it would bedf Service to his Country. — There are two remarkable Inſtances 
of Moderation more, which deſerve to be remembered; Pausanias (under whoſe Com- 
mand the famous Victory of Platæa was gained over Mardonius, in which that General 
of the Perſians was killed,) was ſollicited by a certain Perſon to hang up the dead Body 
of Mardonius on a Gibbet, as that Perſian had ſerved that of Leonidas his Uncle, who 
bravely loſt his Life at the Streights of Thermopyle ; Pauſanias, I ſay, refuſed doing it, 
as ſcorning to imitate the Baſeneſs of Soul of the Pian: And in the ſame War, when 
= the Generals of Sparta who commanded all the Army of the Allies in Chief, grew upon 
that too haughty and inſolent, the Spartans of their own accord yielded the Command to 
W the Athenians, chuſing rather (ſays Plutarch) to have modeſt, obedient, humble Citizens, 
than the Glory of ſo high a Command, 
T ted 


ted to a Refinement of Pride, which by that means receiyes more 
Satisfaction than in the accepting the moſt viſible Marks of Ap. 
plauſe and Approbation; therefore as the former Motive has been 
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ſpoken of in the forcgoing Chapter, and this latter Article is of 


10 dubious a Nature, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 


THEIR Courage is fo well known, thar I ſhall not dwell long 
upon it; the Bravery of the Greeks was ſo univerſally acknoy. 
ledged, that the Kings of Perfia, Lords of: ſo many Millions of 
Men, never thought themſelves ſo ſecure as with a ſmall Body of 
Greek Troops in their Army. Cyrus the younger would hardly 
have attempted to dethrone his Brother Artaxerxes, had he not 


had thoſe Ten Thouſand Greeks, who made that glorious Retreat 


(after his Death) from the very Heart of Perſia quite back to 
Greece. The Greeks ſeem to have been all equally brave; how. 
ever different their Education and Government, yet all reſembled 


each other in that one Point: I agree with a Modern Author, 


that their Love of Liberty, and their being divided into ſo many 
States, all ſtrong and well peopled, and frequently at War, con- 
tributed no ſmall Matter to their Courage; and (as J have ſaid 
before) it was a Maxim with the Spartans to conquer or die; a8 
witnels that glorious Action, when Leonidas and his three Hun- 
dred Spartans ſtopt the whole Army of Xerxes at the Streights 
of Thermopyle, and having made a great Slaughter of the Enemy, 


were every one of them killed. 


AND the Valour of the Romans in Battle, is a thing too 
well known for me to expatiate upon; then, their Fortitude in 
bearing the Approaches of Death, is what few People are ignorant 
of; nay, they were too prodigal of Life, and often parted with 
it for Reaſons which were very unwarrantable; any great Mif- 
fortune, the Loſs of Liberty, Pride diſappointed, a bad State of 
Health, Deſpair, all theſe made the Heathens put an End to their 
Being: I ſhall not inſtance Cato and Brutus, among the Romans, 
and many others, this is a Topick well known, and the fame 
Spirit is obſerved amongſt the Greeks. + Cicero and ſome other 


Philoſophers have in ſome meaſure blamed them for this Temper, 


+ Sze Xenophon's Retreat of the Ten Thouſand Greeks, and Plut, in Artaxer, 
1 Plut. in Cleom, 


and 


me 
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and ſhewn, that true Fortitude is in bearing Misfortunes as be- 
comes Men; but even they added ſome Clauſes to their Pre- 
cepts, which made them not equal to Chriſtian Perfection; but 
ir muſt be confeſs'd, that they met Death in all its Terrors, upon 
all Occaſions, with great Magnanimity. 

WITH what a Nobleneſs of Soul does Socrates die? how glo- 
riouſly does he diſcourſe with his Friends before his unjuſt Exe- 
cution | with what true Greatneſs does he refuſe to make his E- 
ſcape, when he might eaſily have done it! I could bring many 
more Examples to thoſe I have already ſpoken of. 

How much beyond the timid Behaviour of their Sex did the Mo- 
ther of Cleomenes and the Wife of his Friend Panthens meet their 
Fate in Egypt! their ſole Care was to compole their Bodies in a 1 8 
decent Poſture! When under Oppreſſion of Tyrants, ſuch as were Wh. 
many of the Roman Emperors, with what true Fortitude did {ome 
of the noble Romans ſuffer Death, as Seneca, Burrhus, Thraſea, 
Sc. Even the Ladies among the Ancients made light of that uni- 
verſal Terror to Human Nature; as the famous Portia, Arria, 
Lucretia, and many others! 1 

Now it is really (I muſt repeat it) what juſtly claims our Won- 

der, that Death ſhould appear ſuch a Trifle to the Ancient Hea- 
thens, who had ſuch a faint, ſuch an uncertain Idea of a Future 
State. It is ſurpriſing, that the Love of Glory, of Fame, in ſhort, 
that Pride ſhould get the better' of that Paſſion ſo natural to all 
created Beings ; bur this in reality was the Caſe, in moſt of theſe 
Occurrences amongſt the Pagans. | 


Nor was their Fortitude in bearing Bodily Pain leſs worthy 
our Notice; this they made light of, and 1 have ſhewn, that the 
Szorcks would not acknowledge it an Evil. It was part of the 
Spartan Education to be inſenſible of Pain, as may be obſerved 
in all the Accounts of their Government, (to which I have re- 
ferred the Reader:) In fine, a high Opinion of the Dignity of 
their reſpective Nations, and a fear of being unworthy of ſuch a 
People, prompted both Greeks and Romans to undergo Death 
and Pain with great Tranquillity. 


* Tres plagas Spartana nobilitate Concoxi, ſays an Actor in Plautus = Patiens Lacedz- 
mon, ſays Horace, See Plutarch, Potter and Rollin. 
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SOME of chem alſo were truly Magnanimous in bearing the 
Death of the neareſt and deareſt Relations very heroically.} $9 


Pericles the Athenian ſupported the Loſs of all his Sons, ex. 


cept the laſt, with much Conſtancy. 

Fabius Maximus made the Funeral Oration of his Son him. 
ſelf, without any Emotion. 
OrHERS have borne Impriſonment with danger of Death or 
Torment with great Heroiſm: Thus did the famous Pelopi- 
das,“ who had ſo nobly executed that Conſpiracy which freed 
Thebes his Native Country from the Oppreſſion of the Lacedemo. 


niaus; a Conſpiracy which, young as he was, he form'd and con- 


triv'd himſelf, and laid the whole Plan, which was ſucceſsfully 
followed by himſelf and his brave Friends. This great Man was 
put into Priſon contrary to the Law of Nations, by a vile Ty. 
rant named Alexander, who governed at Pheres in Theſſaly: Du- 
ring his Confinement, far from being dejected, he frequently ſent 


the Tyrant Word, that he was a Monſter, and would infallibly 


periſh and fall a Victim to his own Crimes; fuch was his Forti- 
tude! OT LS | 

I SHALL cloſe my Obſeryations upon the Courage and For- 
titude of the Ancients, with this Remark, (which has perhaps 
been made by others,) That it is juſtly Matter of Aſtoniſhment, 
that the Aſiatichs have always been noted for want of Courage 
and Fortitude ; and that Magnanimity, Courage and Fortitude, 


Liberty and good Government have been almoſt always the N 
Growth of Europe, as well as the Perfection of Arts and Scien- 


ces. There may be ſome Exceptions to this general Obſer vation, 
but not enough to deſtroy the Force of it. And the thing con- 
tinues ſo ſtill; the Per ſiaus indeed, we read, were once a hardy 
brave People, before and at the Time of Cyrus the Great, that is, 
before they were grown opulent and great ; but after his Time they 
ſunk, and were ever afterwards, with all their Riches and Power, 
beaten, and at laſt ſubdued by the Greeks with a handful of Men. 


+ Plut. zz Pericl. f Plut. nz Fab. Maxim. * Plut. in Pelopid. 

+ To ſhew the abject Way of Thinking of the A4jaticis, ſeveral Authors have taken 

Notice of the Meanneſs of Spirit of the Cappadocians, who being offered Liberty by the 

Romans, abſolutely refuſed it: Libertatem repudiaverunt, ut quam ſibi dicerent intolerabilem. 
Strab. Lib. 12, 

| How 
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How far the Climate may influence in Europe and A4/ia to pro- 
duce this, I will not determine. 

I THINK — that it is no ſmall Mark of Greatneſs of Soul, 
the great Propenſity to Philoſophy obſerved in the Grecian and 
Roman Youth ; this we may take notice of in Alcibiades, who. 
with all his Vivacity and Irregularity of Temper, took a ſingular 
Pleaſure in liſtening to Socrates, and even conceived a ſtrong 
Affection for him; and not only he, but the chief young Men 
of Athens conſtantly attended, lov'd and reverenced this great 
Philoſopher, and were continually watching with Eagerneſs to: 
catch every wiſe and good Precept that he uttered. 

TRE ſame Temper we read of in the Roman Youth, who were 
daily waiting upon the firſt Philoſophers who appeared at Rome, 
and whom the elder Cato was ſo very averſe to. F We may alſo 
rank under this Head, as an Effect of Greatneſs of Soul and Ele- 
vation of Genius, thoſe excellent Forms of Government, and 

thoſe wiſe Laws eſtabliſhed at Greece and Rome, which for ſo 
many Years promoted the Liberty, Eaſe and Happineſs of each 
People. It is very certain, (as I have before hinted,) that the 
Ancients by far ſurpaſſed the Moderns in the Arts of Goyern- 
ment; the general Felicity of the People was more their Aim, 
and purſued by better and more likely Methods to ſucceed. 

THERE was a Greatneſs of Soul much beyond any thing to 
be met with in our Days, in Timoleon, who when he had freed 
Syracuſe, when he had reſtor'd all the Inhabitants of S$zczly to 

their juſt Rights, retir'd to a Country Seat in that Iſland, gave 
up all his Command, and ſpent the Remainder of his Days as a 
= private Man; and ſuch was the grateful Reſpect which the Inha- 
bitants of Hracuſe had for him, that whenever any Affair of 
Conſequence was to be debated in the publick Aſſembly,“ they 
always deſired his Preſence, and he, blind as he was, (for he was 
© afflicted with that Misfortune in his old Age,) was brought in a 
Chariot into the midſt of the People, and gave them his Opinion, 
= which was always religioufly follow'd, and then he returned home 
amidſt the loud Acclamations of all Syracuſe. 
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War a glorious Satisfaction muſt this be, to reflect upon ſo 
many Thouſands made free and happy by his Means, and to find 
that they preſerved a due Senſe of the great Benefit he procured 
them! I can conceive no Pleaſure on Earth ſuperior to it. 

Ox Example more will conclude the Proofs I had to brin 
of the Magnanimity of the Ancients. The Son of the great“ Fa. 
bins (whom I have mentioned more than once,) was Conſul, and 
commanded the Roman Army which was encamped near Rome; 
his Father was ſent to him upon ſome Meſſage from the Senate; 
and the old Man, deſirous to try his Son, went to him on Horſe. 
back, and entered the Camp in that manner, (which was not cu- 
ſtomary ;) the firſt Guards let him paſs out of Veneration for a 
Perſon of that Age and Reputation; but as ſoon as his Son ſaw 
him, he ordered his Officers to do their Duty, and that if any 
one wanted to approach the Conſul, they muſt come in ſuch a 
manner as ſhew'd Reſpect to that Dignity; upon this they made 


Fabius alight : 'Thoſe who were SpeCators of this Scene, thought 


the Son to blame; but Fabius judg'd better, he ran to his Son and 


embraced him, telling him he was tranſported with Joy to find, 


that he knew the Importance of his Office, and that he deſerved 
to be Conſul of Rome. 5 2 


Tarvs it appears what the Greeks and f Romans were in thoſe 
Times, which may be called the Times of their true Greatneſs : When 
5 1 


* The mentioning again this great Man, puts me in mind of telling the Reader, that 


had not I avoided as much as poſſible running upon trite Subjects, I. ſhould have much 
expatiated upon the Magnanimity of the whole Body of the Raman People during all 
their bad Succeſſes in the ſecond Punic War; and particularly J ſhould have taken 


notice of their gallant Behaviour after the fatal Battle of Canne ; for it is very certain, 
that what Mr, De St, Evremond (in his elegant Reſlections upon the Genius of the R- 
man People, a Work of great Beauty and Spirit) has juſtly obſerved, is true, that the Time 
I ſpeak of was the true Epocha of the Roman Greatneſs of Soul, which was never ſo con- 


ſpicuous as then. 


I Upon Occaſion of the War with Pyrrhus, there were many very magnanimous 
Actions on both Sides manifeſted ; as particularly, when the King of Epirus ſent his 

Favourite Cyneas with Preſents to the Roman Senators and Ladies, not one would re- 
celve them until that Prince ſhould be declared a Friend.of Rome, — And again, When 


the Senate ſeemed inclinable to a Peace with Pyrrþus, old Appius Claudius, ſirnamed Cæ- 


cus, or the Blind, who had been long retired from the World upon account of that Miſ- 
fortune, would be conducted to the Aſſembly, where he repreſented the Infamy it would 
be to Rome to conclude a Peace with Pyrrhus, unleſs he quitted Itah; and his Advice 


© | g Pr evail'd. 
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they loſt their Liberties, they ſoon degenerated; for Slavery makes 
Men baſe and abject; they are obliged to ule little Arts, Fawning 
and Flattery, Cringing, and all Meanneſs, to preſerve themſelves 
ſafe from the Ill- nature, and Caprice of their Oppreſſors; they 
cannot exert their Thoughts or their Faculties; in fine, they have 
nothing to do but to obey. This was the Fate of the Greeks and 
Romans, and this in the End cauſed their Deſtruction. This leads 
me to obſerve, what a mortifying Reflection it muſt be for all 
thoſe who are Admirers of the Ancient Greatneſs, to conſider by 
what a Sett of Men Greece and Italy are now inhabited; the for- 
mer is the Seat of Ignorance and Barbarian Tyranny, the other 
of monſtrous Bigotry and equal Tyranny, if we except two or 
three States, which have indeed · ſome Shadow of Liberty, at leaſt 
upon Compariſon with the others. Afflicted with real Grief at 
ſuch a melancholy View, a true Lover of the Ancients cannot 
help exclaiming, when he turns his Thoughts upon Imperial Rome, 


How is the Toil of Fate, the Work of Ages, 
The Roman Empire fallen:? 

The Miſtreſs of the World, the Seat of Empire, 
The Nurſe of Heroes, the Delight of Gods, 
That humbled the proud Tyrants of the Earth, 
And ſet the Nations free, Rome is no more / 


Italy that once gave Laws to the greateſt Part of the known 
World, is now tyrannized by thoſe Barbarians ſhe once ſo much 
deſpiſed ] and Rome itſelf is now a Prey to mitred Oppreſſors, 
who make their Yoke as fixed as it is heavy, by adding Religion 
as a Weight too mighty ever to be moved. 

_ I Now briefly take notice how much we have of Magnanimity | 
in the Chriſtian World. —— And here I believe it will appear very 
== clearly, that Greatneſs of Soul is but very rarely to be met with 
by us, either in our Hiſtories, or in our preſent Times; we fail 


prevail'd. — And again, we muſt obſerve the Magnanimity of Pyrrhus and the Romans 

in this; that Prince ſent the Reman Priſoners to Rome with Fabricius, one of the Ronan 

Ambaſladors, upon their Promiſe of returning after celebrating the Feaſt of the Saturnalia 
with their Friends, in caſe no Treaty was agreed on : As there was none, the Senate 
ſent them all back, and forbid any to ſtay at Rome under Pain of Death. 


In 
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in every Branch, except in that of Courage ; that is not wanting, 
particularly in this Iſland, where People are often too prodigal 
of Life: Nor in general is Mankind in Europe deficient in that 


Point, as to Bravery in Battle, but that is merely Mechanical, 


Men are couragious upon thoſe Occaſions, (as I have obſerved in 
a former Chapter,) who ſhew no Bravery any where elſe. But if 


we come to Fortitude, as to the bearing up under Diſappointment 


and Misfortunes, that is far from being Univerſal; nor is Mag. 
nanimity ſhewn in noble Behaviour either to Friends or Enemies; 
and the ſame may be obſerved of former Ages, if we take the 
Pains to conſult the Hiſtories of thoſe Times. What a Littleneſs of 
Soul is there in all the Proceedings between Chriſtian Nations]! what 
Artifices, what low Tricks to impoſe upon one another! and the 
ſame is to be taken notice of between Man and Man; it would 
be endleſs (as I ſaid in a former Chapter) to ſpecify each particu- 
lar Inſtance, every Man who is the leaſt verſed in the World, or 
in Hiſtory, will be eaſily ſenſible of what I ſay. Not but, that 
there are ſome generous Spirits we may read of in the Accounts of 
paſt Times, and ſome to be met with even in ſe general a Dege- 
neracy ; but that is nothing to the Purpoſe, becauſe their Number 
is ſo ſmall, and as I have ſaid more than once, the Wonder is 
why all are not {o, and that is the Subject of this Enquiry. 

F o R certainly * the Chriſtian Religion is @ greater and truer 
Incentive to Magnanimity, in all its Branches, than all the poli- 
tick Inventjons of the Ancients, by their publick Eſtabliſhments 
and Rewards; for they were obliged to haye recourſe to ſuch 
Means; for it is to be obſerved by what has been ſaid in the firſt 
Chapter on that Head, that neither their Religion or their Philo- 
lophy could be the Sources of ſuch a general Magnanimity : Now 


let us conſider the Chriſtian Religion, and we ſhall find it the 


true Spring from whence Magnanimity ſhould naturally ariſe. 


* Among all the various Incitements which the Chriſtians have to every Virtue, and 
to conſummate Goodneſs, over what the Heathens had, I think the Conſideration of 
a glorious Immortality, which we are aſſured of by undoubted Revelation, is none of the 
leaſt; for if the Heathens were capable by the mere Light of Nature to conceive ſo high an 


Idea of their Souls by their faint Notions of Immortality, (as we ſee in Plato, Cicero, &c.) 


what ought to be the Sentiments of a Chriſtian on that noble Topick ? Ought it not 


to exalt our Souls beyond the greateſt Height of Pagan Magnanimity and Virtue, when 
ye conſider, that God himſelf has told us we ſhall live for ever? 


RRE VE-· 


* 


REVELATION aſſures us, that we were created by an all-wiſe 
and all- powerful Being, who has thought fit to form us in his 
Likeneſs, as the Chiefs and Lords of his whole Creation; and ſuch 


is the continued Love of this Almighty Creator, that even after 


the Forfeiture of his Favour, he has vouchſafed to make Man- 
kind bis Care, to be anxious for their Salvation ; which by the 
abundant Tenderneſs of our Saviour was effe&ted by his Death, 
by the voluntary Sacrifice of himſelf upon the Croſs. This is 
what eyery true Chriſtian is bound to believe; it makes the yet 

Eſſence of his Faith. What a high Opinion therefore ſhould all 


Chriſtians have of the Dignity of their Nature, who have ſuch 


certain * Proofs of the Love of the Deity in their Creation and 


Redemption] It is evident, that upon theſe Conſiderations Chri- 


ſtians have Incitements to Magnanimity, far beyond any thing 


that can be found in all the Education and Philoſophy of the An- 


cients. Vet how far inferior are they in the Practice! 
TI SUBMIT this to the Judgment of the candid Reader; whe- 


W ther upon a due Examination of Chriſtianity, as contained in the 
holy Goſpel, and then of the abſurd Theology of the Pagans, 1 
= fay, whether a great Superiority is not to be expected amongft 
# the Chriſtians, over what eould be hoped from the Pagans. 


IN fine, nothing can exceed the Idea I have of a true and per- 


t | fect Chriſtian, according to the Rules laid down in the Goſpel : 


Such f they were in the primitive Times, when the Precepts and 


Example of our Saviour and his Apoſtles were recent amongſt 
chem, and conſequently had a greater Influence; but when they 
bad got the better of the Pagan Opppreſſion, they ſoon degenera- 
ted, and fell under the Burthen of their own Sins: To what this 

was chiefly owing, is the Aim of this Treatiſe to enquire into, for 
the Facts are too plain to be diſown'd. ME 


* Nothing can more evince to us the Neceſſity of Revelation to enforce Moral 


3 Laws, than that many of the Legiſlators of Antiquity were forc'd to pretend a Commu- 
W nication with the Deity, to give their Laws their due Weight ; but how did they fall 
W ſhort in rhe Proofs neceſſary to eſtabliſh that Belief | | | 


+ What can ſurpaſs the true Magnanimity of all the Primitive- Chriſtians, who 


: | before the Princes and T'yrants of the Earth were undaunted, tho' in Bonds and under 
W Oppreflion? And in all the other Branches of that Virtue, they ſhin'd with equal Lu- 


fire ; Forgiveneſs of Enemies, being regardleſs of all ill Uſage which was beſtowed on 


N | them to obſtruct their Zeal and pious Endeavours for the Converſion of Mankind; all theſe 
W vere Points in which they all acted up to their holy Faith. Dor 


CHAP. 
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Of the Contempt of MONEY, and of th Ml 

a PLES * © | © Ly br 

Hmplicity of Life of the Ancients. EY 

fo 

Paſſionate Fondneſs for MoNEy is often from different me 
Views; ſome Men love to be rich, merely for the Satisfac- WK 

tion of thinking that they poſſeſs ſo much Gold and Silver, al. fp! 

though ic be really of as little Uſe to them as if it were {till in its MW im: 

Original Earth. ” 1 ab 

OrukERs there are, who continually make it their Study to 
enrich themſelves by all poſſible Methods, that they may have it all 
in their Power to gratify their extravagant Paſſions and wild ir- of 


regular Deſires. 1 
Bork theſe Species degrade the Dignity of Human Nature; ſuc 


\ 


and both are Criminal, and Peſts ro Society. cie 
Fox as to the firſt; is it not monſtrous, is not there a viſible ly 
Abſurdity, that Men ſhould make their whole Lives one continued We 
Scene of Uneaſineſs, to amaſs what they have not the Spirit to tal 
make uſe of, either for their own Convenience, or the Eaſe of ar 
others? Beſides, it is Criminal as to Society; becauſe they often no 
get Wealth by indirect Means, by the deceiving the Unwary and bu 
Ignorant, or by taking Advantage of the Paſſions, Miſeries and Mi- 
fortunes of their Fellow-Creatures; and then they detain fo much an, 
of the Money of a Nation, which were it in other Hands would WF '* 
have a free Courſe, and circulate more to the Benefit of Mankind. it: 
There is certainly ſomething very unaccountable in ſuch Diſpoſ- WM lic 
tions, it muſt be the Effect of a wretched Littleneſs of Soul, fat 
Iuxꝝ other Species is not of a better Stamp; for their earneſt . 
Deſire of Money is to ſatisfy Paſſions of an unwarrantable Na- 50 
3 oy 


ture, injurious to Society, and beneath the Dignity of their Ne- 
cure, DOES 


Nor 
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No r only this, an eager Fondneſs for Things criminal and mean 
generally puts them upon making uſe of Methods of the ſame 
Kind to procure their own Contentment. And they are not in 
the leaſt the more to be commended for their ſpending again 
that Money which they have been thus deſirous of getting; (no 
more than Catiline was, aliens appetens, ſus profiiſus ;) becauſe 
in the diſtributing of it, they ſeldom or never conſult the real. 
Wants or Merit of Mankind, but only how far they can contri- 


a bute to their Pleaſures; and how little the World is benefited by 


that, is eaſy to conceive.: nay, I affirm, it is made worſe by it; 
for ſuch Perſons not only encourage their own Vices, but pro- 


W mote and nouriſh thoſe of others. * 


Tar ſame may be ſaid of thoſe who are born to noble and 


3 ſplendid Fortunes, which they do not endeavour to encreaſe, but 
make it their Study to employ in the Enjoyment of Pleaſures 
= abſolutely unworthy of Rational Beings. "17 


Taus Luxury, Pomp and Magnificence of all Kinds, and in 


all Shapes, is mean and little, incompatible with true Greatneſs 
of Mind, and highly injurious to the World. 


ITA it implies real Narrowneſs of Soul, to be attached to 


W ſuch Trifles, appears in this, that all thoſe Men amongſt the An- 


cients, who are acknowledged to have deſerved the Name of tru- 


I ly Great Men, have all deſpiſed and ſet at nought all Luxury and 


worldly Magnificence. Beſides, the Conſequence of it is often fa- 


aal both to thoſe who make ule of it and to others; for when Men 


are got into an irregular Courſe of Life, void of all decent Oeco: 
nomy, they never reflect in the leaſt upon the Means being gone, 


but purſue the ſame Road, to the Ruin of themſelves and others. 


BVT I ſhall ſtop here, for this is a Subject ſo beaten and worn, 


J and treated of by ſo many Authors of deſerved Reputation, that 
it would be Vanity in me to think I can ſay any thing new upon 
it: I ſhall only add, that what I have ſaid relates to Men in pub- 


lick as well as private Stations, and is much more terrible and 


fatal to Society in the former than in the latter. a 
Tur the Ancients had that Greatneſs of Mind which makes 
Men deſpiſe thoſe Things which attract the Affections of the wea- 
er Part of Mankind, will appear from the following Diſcourſe. 
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Ir is indeed a main Branch of Magnanimity, and might haye 


been inſerted in the former Chapter; but ir was ſo remarkable 2 
Virtue amongſt them, conſidering the Diſadyantages they were 
under as to Religion, that I thought it well deſerved a Chapter to 
itſelf. | 1 
Nor but that many both in the Roman and CEreciun States 
ran into the ſame Vices that we do, but yet it was in the latter 
Times, when they drew near their Deſtruction, of which thoſe 
Vices were the main Cauſe; and even in their worſt Times, all their 
Philoſophers, and all thoſe who were any ways Pretenders to 
Wiſdom, conſtantly declaim'd againſt Avarice and Luxury. 

IN the firſt Times of the Roman People, a voluntary Poverty, 
and a general Simplicity of Life were abſolutely neceſſary to their 
Well-being, and to the Security of their State; like young Be- 
ginners in all Profeſſions and Trades, they were forced 'to prac- 
tiſe Frugality, and to make it general, by making iv honourable; 
This they did not only as productive in itſelf of ſuch immediate 
Emolument, but as the Source of many other Bleſſings and Vir- 


tues, as they well knew the contrary muſt produce Avarice, and 
conſequently Injuſtice and Baſeneſs of all Kinds. This Maxim 


once. well fixed, grew natural to them; and in Proceſs of Time 
all thoſe who were to prove ſerviceable to the State, and born to 
increaſe the Grandeur and Power of Rome, conſtantly practi. 
| ted this Virtue: And as they had a true Contempt for Mo. 
ney, ſo they had for every thing which is purchaſed and acqui- 
red by that alone. This noble Way of Thinking never totally leſt 
them, till they were abſelutely degenerated, and loſt to every other 
Virtue, It was more remarkable in the Beginning, as I have 
before ſaid, becanſe ir was more neceſſary ; but theymight witl 
our offending againſt Morality have gone a little farther, could 
they have ſtopt there; but the Misfortune was, as ſoon: as the 
Boundaries and Limits were thrown down, Avarice and Luxury“ 
(inſeparable Companions, ) ruſh'd like a Torrent upon them, and 
ngyer could be ſtopped until they had totally overwhelm'd the 

Liberty, and ſoon after the yery Being of Rome: * 
3 

* The Luxury and Magnificence of the Romans were prodigious, and ſuch as might 


be expected from thoſe who were Maſters of the World; not only the chief Senators and 


Patricians, Generals or Emperors, -but even every private Citizen of any Subſtance, had 4 
monſtrous 
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\ Luxuria incubuit, victumgue ulſtiſtitur- Orlemm VLAN. 
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I' SHALL not inſiſt long upon the firſt Times of the Roman 
Republick, ſince that has been a Topick ſo often diſcours'd 
upon; I cannot however let them paſs without ſome Notice. It 
was uſual in. thoſe Beginnings of the Roman Power, for them 
to take their Generals from the Plough; ſuch was the Poverty 
of thoſe Times; of this we have a famous Inſtance in Q Cincin- 
natus, and Attilius Regulus, both too well known for me to 
expatiate upon. Thus Curius and Fabricius were of equal Sim-- 
plicity in their Lives; it was“ ſuch-as Theſe who laid the Foun- 
dations of the Roman Greatneſs. Illæ ruſtico. opere attritæ ma- 
nus (ſays Valerius Maximus) ſalutem publicam ſtabilierunt, and 
that we may not think that this Poverty was not of Choice, let 
us obſerve the Conduct of Fabricius under a ſtrong Temptation. 

WEN Pyrrhus, whom I- mentioned in my firſt Chapter, 
made that raſh-Attempt upon 7zaly, after ſome Actions between: 
him and: the Romans, the latter ſent Ambaſſadors to Pyrrhus 
(to treat about the Ranſom of Priſoners,) amongft whom was 
Fabricius, The King's Miniſters ſoon informed him of the Me- 
rit of this Roman, and at the ſame Time of his extream Pover- 
ty. They could not comprehend, that this could be his Choice, 
Pyrrhus therefore made it his Buſineſs to tempt him, and to this 
Purpoſe offered him a large Sum merely as a Gift, .which Fabricius 
abſolitely refuſed ; and upon this Head Plutarch gives us a great 
Inſtance of the Magnanimity of this Man, both as to his Con- 


monſtrous Number of Slaves to attend them, and all Things in proportion. Methinks, 
ſince Virtue cannot prevail upon us, the Conſideration of how far we muſt fall ſhort in 
our greateſt Attempts of Grandeur and Luxury, ought to make us renounce ſuch En- 
deavours, and: thus grow wiſe. through a Deſpair of-:ever equalling the Height of ſuch 
Folly. ; | Ns 
F * Ille triumphats Capitolia ad alta Corintho - 

Vittor aget Currum, cæſis infigms Achivis. 

Eruet ill: Argos, Agamemnoniaſque Mycanas 

Ipſimque Maciden genus armipotentis Achillei ; 

Ultus avos Trojæ, Templa & rermerata Minerv& 

Quis Te, Magne Cato tacitum; aut te, Colle, relinguat? 

Juis Grachi Genus? aut Geminos, duo Fulmina belli 

Scipiadas, cladem Libye ? parvoque potentem 

Eabricium ? vel Te fulco Serrane ſerentem,-. 
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tempt of Money, and in other Reſpects. Pyrrhus, who had 4 
Mind to try. him every Way, order'd the Officer who had the 
Command of his Elephants, (an Animal us'd in War by moſt 
Princes at that Time) to get the largeſt of them armed, and ap. 
pointed for Battle, and to place him behind a Curtain in the 
Place where the King was to be in Converſation with the Roman 
Ambaſſador. This was done according to his Command, and on 
a ſudden the Curtain was drawn up, and this terrible Animal ap. 
peared, lifting up his Trunk and making a horrible Bellowing, 
Fabricius had never ſeen an Elephant before, but far from being 
ſurpriz'd, he only gently turned about and look'd at the mon- 
ſtrous Beaſt; Neither your Gold Yeſterday (fays he, imiling to 
the King of Zptras,) nor your Elephant to Day have any Ef- 
fect upon me JVC Ph 
PyRRHUS was fo charmed with tlie Character of this Man, 
that he propoſed to him to ſtay in his Court, “ and aſſured him 
he ſhould be the chief in Favour with him. Fabricius, noa 
thing mov'd by this gracious Offer, anſwered ſoftly, that this 
would not be expedient or prudent for him to permit or deſire ; 
For, ſays he, when your People once come to know my Cha- 
«+ racter, they will be for having me for their King inſtead of you,” 
This was bold, and would be an excellent Anſwer were it leſs yain 
and inſolent. However, the King was not in the leaſt offended 
at it; bur ſhew'd on his Part a true Greatneſs of Soul, by diſmiſſing 
theſe haughty Republicans with great Humanity. . 
. Curius was of the ſame Stamp, as to his Simplicity of Life 
and Contempt of Money: For when the Ambaſſadors of the Sam- 
tes were lent to him with Preſents, they found him in his lit. 
tle Dwelling ſupping upon Roots, and the moſt common Things, 
and uſing a Wooden Spoon. His Anſwer to them was great, for 
he told them, that he left them to judge what thoſe Men had 
to do with Gold, who could live as he did; that for his Part, 
he had rather be Maſter of thoſe who poſſeſſed Money, than 
have any of it himſelf. This was the true Roman Spirit, which 
manifeſted itſelf ſo early, that Conqueſt was their firſt Aim, that 
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Glory was what they ſought for, and not Riches. *Such alſo was 


Camillus, and ſuch thoſe great Men whom Horace has fo nobly 
celebrated. 


Regulum & Scauros, animæque magne 
Prodigum Paulum, ſuperante Pæno, 
Gratus inſignt referam Camæna, 
_ Fabriciumgze AY 
Func, & incomptis Curium Capillis 
Utilem bello tulit, & Camillum 
Seva Paupertas, & avitus apto 8 
Cum Lare fundus. 3 Ode 12. Lib. 1. 


Vr theſe Men were the chief Magiſtrates of Rome, com. 
manded its Armies, and gained glorious Victories, were dreadtul 
to its Enemies, and its true and only Protection and Defence. 

Ir we leave thefe firſt Times of the Republick, and come a 
little lower, when they were arrived at a greater Share of Power, 
we ſhall find the fame noble Diſpoſition ; let us but conſider Pan- 
lus Emilius, (the Conqueror of Per/eas,) under whole Com- 
mand (as I have obfery'd) the Romans deſtroyed the Macedonian 
Empire (which had been raiſed to ſuch a height of Glory by Alex 
ander,) who, out of all the Treafures of Perſeus, would take 
nothing for himſelf or Family, except that Prince's Library, which 

he diſtributed amongft his Sons; and to his Son-in-Law Tubero, 
as a Reward for his Valour, he gave nothing but a ſmall Silver 
Cup. He would not ſo much as ſee or examine the immenſe Trea- 
ſures he had made himſelf Maſter of by Conqueſt, but ſubmit- 


There is in Valerius Maximus a ſingular Proof of the Nobleneſs of Spirit of the 
ancient Romans, in the Matter we are now upon. Upon an Embaſly from Prolemy, 
King of Egypt, the Senate in Return ſent him four Ambaſſadors, who being upon their 

eparture, received each a golden Crown for a Preſent from that Prince, which they 
(inſtead of Keeping) placed on the King's Statues which were in the publick Places of 
his Capital. — He thereupon made them other Preſents, which they accepted and brought 
to Rome ; but as ſoon as they arrived, they carry'd them into the publick Treafure, — 
De public ſcilicet miniſterio nihil cuiquam præter Laudem bene adminiſtrati Qficii accedere de- 
bere judicantes, The Senate and People, not to be behind-hand in Generofity, ordered, 
that the Ambaſſadors ſhould receive an Equivalent to what they had put in the Treaſure, 
as a Reward for their Services: — What Greatneſs of Soul is there in this Affair on all 
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ted all to the Diſpoſal of his Country. And this great Man, 


after his Conqueſts and Commands, after having enriched the 
Publick Coffers to ſuch a degree, that the Citizens of Rome paid no 


Taxes for 125 Years after,“ (ſee Cicero's Offices, Lib. 2.) after all 


this, he did not add one Farthing to his own Fortune, which, mo. 
derate as it was, he left as he found it. 8 

AN one of his Sons ſhewed himſelf worthy of ſuch a Father; 
for as he had been adopted by the Son of the famous Scipio A. 
fricanus, one of the moſt opulent Families in Rome, as ſoon as 
his Father Paulus Emilius was dead he gave up his Share in 
his Fortunes to his elder Brother Fabius. What generous. Diſpo- 
ſitions were theſe, how different were they from our Cuſtoms ! 
Tux Simplicity of Life, the diſintereſted Temper of the elder Cato, 
are admirable ; who, when he was Governor of Sardinia, inſtead 
of . exacting magnificent Reception and Entertainment (as all o- 
thers in that Office uſed to do,) from thoſe.whom .he governed, 


he .uſed to.viſit the Towns that were ſubject to him, attended 


only by a publick Officer to carry thoſe Things for him which 
were neceſſary; and he always.manifeſted the ſame Diſlike to all 
Pomp and Shew and all Species of Luxury when he was at 
Rome, or at his Country Seat; and he. is ſaid never to have drank 
any better Wine than any of his Slaves, or worn any Garments 
but ſuch as were of the loweſt Price. So little was he to be 
tempted by Money, that after ſeveral glorious Victories over 
the Barbarians, he would not ſo much as touch any thing of the 
Spoils, or ſuffer any of his People that were with him to enrich 
themſelves at the Expence of the Publick. In fine, his ſeyere 
and rigorous Exactneſs, his incorruptible Diſpoſition, his great 


Frugality in every Thing that concerned himſelf, made him wor- 


thy of the Cenforſhip, one of the higheſt Offices in Rome, as well 
as the moſt uſeful: And he conſtantly ated upon this Maxim, 
that Luxury ſooner or later is the infallible -Cauſe of the Deſtru- 
ction of all Communities. ID 9 5 
THERE is a r Particularity obſervable, concerning this great 
Man, as well as touching his Contemporary Flamininus, which 1 
myſt not omit, though foreign to my Purpoſe ; and that is, that 


* Plut. ia P. Emilio. 
+ Plut. in the Life of Cats Senior, and of Hamin. 
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both of them, after having commanded in Chief the Armies of 
the Republick, and obtained great Victories, yet for the Service 
of Rome they did not diſdain to ſerve under other Generals, when 
the Time of their own Command was expired; this 4if Iam not mi- 
_— was ſometimes done by others, tho' I think not ſo re- 
markably as in theſe two great Perſonages. This was true Mag- 
nanimity and Affection for their Country. _ WS 
CN one be ſurpriz'd (as has been obſerv'd) that ſuch Spirits 
as theſe, which Rome frequently produc'd, ſhould in time exalt 
that proud City to be Miſtreſs of the greateſt Part of the (then) 
known World? _ aa ä 

NExT to this Roman Cenſor, we are to take notice of his 
great Grandſon Cato, who kill'd himſelf at Vt ica, not to fall in- 
to CA ſar's Hands: This worthy Roman walk'd in the Steps of 
his great Anceſtor, and is juſtly celebrated for his Simplicity of 
Manners, and magnanimous Contempt of that (almoſt univerſal) 
Tyrant, Money. The firſt thing we find recorded of him in his 
Life (Plut. in Cat. Utic.) is, that having a good Eſtate left him, 
he immediately fold it, and lent the Money to all thoſe of his 
Friends who had occaſion for it, without demanding any Intereſt : 
Ar other times he would deſire them to Mortgage his Lands for 
their Uſe, and he himſelf would confirm the Agreement. 
THERE are few Inſtances of greater Integrity than what he 
thew'd in that ſcrupulous Nicety in his Care of all the Effects and 
Treaſures of Prolemy King of Cyprus, which he was commiſſion'd 
by the Romans to bring home to the publick Coffers, and of 
which he neither took any himſelf, nor permitted any of his Of- 
ficers or Attendants. $6193; 6 „ 
THE Behaviour of the great * Scipio in pain, where his Cha- 
ſtity and Genetoſity were ſo conſpicuous, is too well known for 
me to relate. 1 ö 33 

Tae great Sentiments of Cornelia, Mother of the two Gracchz, 
(thoſe famous Protectors of the Roman People, who loſt their 
Lives in that Cauſe) is a great Example of Magnanimity, by her 
deſpiſing all thoſe Trifles of which that Sex is generally thought 
to be fond. A Lady from ſome Parts near Rome came to pay 
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her a Viſit, and to fpend a Night or two at her Houſe, and, as it 
is uſual upon ſuch Occaſions, brought with her all her richeſt Or- 
naments, her Jewels, her Dreſſing-Plate, Sc. She expected to 
find all theſe Things at the Houſe of a Lady of ſuch Quality ag 
Cornelia, even in greater Magnificence than thoſe ſhe had brought 
with her; but as no ſuch thing appeared, ſhe grew impatient to 
ſee them, as is cuſtomary with the Fair Sex; and not being able 
to forbear any longer, ſhe begg'd Leave of Cornelia to view her 
Toilet, her Jewels, Sc. The Roman Lady purpoſely ſpun our 
the Diſcourſe until her Children came from School, and then ſhe 
preſented them to her Gueſt ; Here (ſays ſhe) are my Ornaments, 
here is what I value myſelf upon! Et hæc, inquit, Ornaments 
mea ſunt. — Valer. Maxim. FM 

Ir we come down yet ſome Steps lower in the Roman Hiſtory, 
we ſhall find even in thoſe Times when the Romans leem to have 
much degenerated, (without which they could not have loſt their 
Liberty ;) I mean, when they were fallen under the abſolute Do- 
minion of their Emperors, there yet remain'd ſeveral Men of pri- 
mitive Simplicity of Manners, and who had not fo ſoon forgot 


the glorious Examples of their great Fore-fathers. 


AND even ſeveral of the Roman Emperors took a particular 
Pleaſure in ſhewing a due Contempt for what generally captivates 
weak Minds. | | OT SR. 
Ir is certain, that no People ever were curſt with a worſe Sctt 
of Princes than the Romans were; and it is remarkable, that they 
who were once ſo nicely jealous of their Liberties, fell at laſt un- 


der the Tyranny of ſuch Monarchs as we are taught, that God ſends 
in his Wrath to wicked Nations: And if it were permitted to ex- 
amine into rhe Order of Providence, we might be tempted to fay, 


that ſuch Monſters were put over the Romans, as a Puniſhment 
for their Conqueſts and Uſurpations. But without entering into 
ſuch Diſcuſſions, we content ourſelyes to obſerve, that amongſt ſo 
many bad Princes who rul'd theſe Sovereigns of the World, there 
were fome who governed mildly and juſtly; and eyery one of 
theſe affected to ſhew how much they deſpiſed Riches, or at leaſt 


the Conſequences of them, Luxury, Pomp, and vain Magnificence: 


Suetonins obſerves, that Auguſtus, during his whole Reign, which 
— was 
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was near Fifty Years, contented himſelf with the ſame Apartment 
and the ſame Furniture from the Beginning to the End. | 

VESPASIAN, (tho' raiſed to the Empire contrary to his Ex- 
pectation when he firſt ſet out in Life,) yet alter'd not his Way 

of Living upon his new Exaltation ; he made it his chief Endea- 

your to put a Stop to Luxury; and the abovementioned Author 

ſays of him, that upon the moſt ſolemn Days he always drank in / 
a little ſilver Cup given him by his Grandmother, and that both 

he and his Son Titus (afterwards nam'd Deliciæ humani geueris) 

always kept up a little Paternal Country Seat, without being in 

the leaſt aſham'd of its humble Size and Form. 

Marcus AURELIUs, through a Superiority of Genius, and 
a true Idea of what is really Great, abhorred all Pomp and Luxu- 
ry, quitted all the Marks of his Imperial Dignity, and inſtead of 
Guards and Lictors with their Faſces, thought himſelf more Ma- 
jeſtick in the plain Habit of a Philoſopher, and” plac'd his only 
Grandeur in performing the extenſive Duties of his Function; 
that is, of being a good Prince in the fulleſt Acceptation of 
that Word. 1 wy, 

Thus Nerva, Trajan, Antoninus; and thus Marcus Aurelius 
ſold all thoſe expenſive Curioſities and Rarities of their Palace, 
which were far from neceſſary, (the Fruits of the Extravagancies 
- _ Predeceſſors,) and applied the Money to eaſe their 
People. 

1 Alexander Severus, amongſt the Emperors, are 
prais'd in Hiſtory for the ſame Neglect of vain Superfluities. 
 WHeExn the Ambaſſadors of Perſia came to * Probus, (during 
his War with Per/a,) they found him fitting on the Graſs, and 
eating ſome ſalt Pork, cloath'd in a Woollen Garment : when they 
came near him, he told them he was the Emperor, and if their 

Maſter did not look to himſelf, he would in a fhort time lay his 
Fields waſte, and as naked as his Head; upon this he pulled off 
his Cap (which for his Baldneſs he was forced to wear) to make 
this Simile the more ſenſible to them. The Report they made to 
their Sovereign of the Situation in which they found the Roman 
Emperor, aſtoniſh'd the Per ſian and his whole Army; and upon 


* Tillemont vies des Fmpereurs, 
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Carthage in his Diſpoſal, and had much enrich'd his Soldiers, 


Pomp and Luxury, being commiſfion'd to viſit the Provinces by 


this Equipage he ſettled the Affairs of Cities and whole Coun- 


tur nec quantu 
pondus ſecum ferret &ſtimabatur. Valer. Maxim. How ſtrongly 


Number of Orphans and poor Children: Beſides this, in Grati. 


that he ſoon haſten'd to conclude a Peace with Probus, upon the: 
Terms which he was pleas'd to dictate. 

BEFORE I leave the Romans, I muſt not omit a Paſſage which, 
is much to the Honour of Scipio Emilianus, who has been before 
taken notice of: This great Man, who had had all the Riches of 


died rather poor than otherwiſe; and to ſhew- his Averſeneſs to 


Order of the Senate, he went only accompany'd by the Philoſo- 
pher Panetius, his intimate Friend, and Five Servants; and with 


tries, with as much Authority and Honour as if he had been at- 
jrended by the moſt numerous Retinue : Cum per Socios & ex. 
teras gentes iter faceret non Mancipia, fed victoriæ numeraban-. 
Auri &. Argent, ſed quantum Amplitudinis 


does Seneca declaim againſt Riches, how much does he ſpeak in 
Fayour of that true Greatneſs of Soul which he confeſs'd he could 
not totally be Maſter of! | 
Bur of all the remarkable Perſons amongſt the Romans, as to 
a well-judg'd Uſe of Fortune by a laudable Diſtributfon of his Af. 
ſiſtance to thoſe who truly wanted it, none can ſurpaſs Pliny the 
younger: This excellent Perſon with a moderate Fortune ſhew'd 
ſuch a judicious Generoſity, as aſtoniſhes in ſuch an Age as ours: 
I-ſhall treat more fully of his Conduct, when I come to examine 
into the Friendſhip of the Ancients; I- ſhall only obſerye here, 
that to ſhew his Affection to his native City, he made a glori- 
ous Eſtabliſhment there; he made it a Preſent of a good Library, 
founded a School] for Youth; and gave wherewithal to educate a. 


tude to his Nurſe, he made her a Gift of a little Eſtate, ſufficient 
to maintain her as long as ſhe liv'd. f His great Humanity and MW 
Bounty to his Friends, ſhall, as I ſaid before, be conſidered in 
another Chapter, Such noble Sentiments did the wiſeſt of the 
Romans preſerve, even in a Time of general Corruption! 

Ir is unneceſſary. to deſire the Reader to conſider, that if the 
greateſt Part of a Nation be corrupted, the Virtue of a Few (for 


* Como. + See Pliny's Letters, &c,_ { 
* > on: 
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{ much does Mankind degenerate, that the Virtuous are generally 
in-ſinall Number) cannot poſſibly prevent the fatal Conſequences 
of the Vices of the Majority: Thus it far'd with the Romans; 
there were Men in their Empire, even to the laſt, who were 
Friends to Virtue, but the far greater Number were ſunk into eve- 
ry thing that was bad. This at laſt ſet the World free from their 
Yoke ; whether it fared the better for being ſo, is not my Buſi- 
neſs to examine into. 5 . 
I x we now turn our Eyes towards the Greeks, we ſhall find a 
diſintereſted Spirit, a Contempt of Money, and a true Magnanimity 
manifeſted in the Simplicity of their Manners; and all this (to 
my Eyes at leaſt,) in a more amiable Light than amongſt the Ro- 
mans ; for there was with all their Virtues a Ferocity, a Rough- 
neſs, which takes off from the Beauty of them; whereas the 
Greeks, generally ſpeaking, join'd a Gentleneſs of Temper with a 
real Philoſophical Auſterity of Life. It is remark'd of Pericles; 
that tho' he govern'd Athens during Forty Years, and according 
to his excellent Taſte beautify'd and adorn'd the City (as I have 
obſerv'd) with many of the Maſter-pieces of Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture, yet he did not in the leaſt enrich his Family. And to 
prevent his being any ways forced to augment his Fortunes at the 
Expence of the Publick, he was the moſt exact Oeconomiſt, and ſtu- 
died Frugality in every thing that he could in the ſtricteſt man- 
ner; for he well knew, that if he ſuffer'd either himſelf or his 
Children to be extravagant and prodigal, it would be running a 
great Hazard of forfeiting his Integrity. 8 

No N ever ſhew'd themſelves more above all Temptation of 
Money than Ariſtides, of which Plutarch has given us many In- 
ſtances in the Life of that worthy Atheniau After the famous 
Battle of Marathon, where the Greeks gain'd a ſignal Victory 
over the Perſians, this Perſon was left ro command a Body of 
Men, who were to guard the Priſoners, and take care of the 
Spoils, which were of an immenſe Value; he not only avoided: 
taking the leaſt Part for himſelf, but kept a ſtrict Eye over every 
one under his Command, that not the ſmalleſt Portion of them 
might be touch'd without the Conſent. and Knowledge of the Pub- 
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Greece, ſent Ambaſſadors to Athens with very advantagious 
Athenians is worthy our Obſervation. As ſoon as the Lacedemo- 
nians were informed of this Embaſſy, they immediately ſent alſo 


would adhere to the general Alliance of Greece, they might be 
certain, that nothing ſhould be wanting to them, and, that Sparta 


vou, that Spartans, ſhould have ſuch Ideas of us; have you 
0 ſoon forgot the Magnanimity of the Athenians? Can you 
think, that our preſent low Situation, our Poverty and Neceſ- 
ſity can make us ſwerve from our natural Virtue.? No, we are 
too much in love with Liberty to ſtand in need of any Incentive 


2 your Maſter, that as long as that bright Luminary ſhall enligh- 
he diſmiſs'd them. 
in, (the higheſt his Country could place him in,) remain'd poor 


to the laſt Moment, and ſhew'd a conſtant and generous Contempt 


on that account as well as others, appears in a remarkable In. 
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 Wurn Mardonius, General of the Perſian Forces again 
|. 


Ke 2 : FF 


fers from his Sovereign, by this Means to diſunite the-Athenzang 
from the common League, the Behaviour of Ariſtides and all the 


Ambaſſadors to Athens, to aſſure that Republick, that if they 


would take a tender Care of all thoſe: incapable of bearing Arms; 
for we are to take notice, that the Per ſiaus had ſack'd and burnt 
a great Part of Athens, which had reduced that People to great 
Neceſſities. Upon this, the Ambaſſadors of Perſia and of Sparta 
were called into the Aſſembly, where Ariſtides expreis'd to them 
the Sentiments of all the Athenians: ©& We eaſily (fays he to the 
*« Ambaſſadors of Sparta,) forgive theſe Barbarians (meaning 
the Perſians,) who judge of us by themſelves, and therefore 
think we are to be tempted by their Gold, and the great Ad. 
vantages they offer; but we are, with Reaſon, aſtoniſh'd, that 


to attach us ſtill ſtronger to it: Therefore, ſays he, turning to 
«© the Ambaſſadors of Perſia, and ſhewing them the Sun, Go tell 


e ten the World, ſo long will the Athenians wage War with Per. 
** ſia, to revenge our ravaged Lands, our Buildings deſtroy'd, and 
* our Temples profan'd and burnt !” With this heroick Anſwer 


ARISTIDES, notwithſtanding all the great Poſts he had been 
of Riches and all their Conſequences. 
THE great Veneration the Athenzans had for this Perſon up- 


ſtance: A Relation of his, by Name Callias, was accuſed of ſome 
— 
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crime, and being before his Judges, his Adverſary, thinking to 
aggravate his Offences, tax'd him with a Baſeneſs of Soul, that he 
who was ſo rich, ſhould ſuffer his near Relation, the worthy Arz- 


ftides, to remain in ſuch apparent Poverty. Callias ſoon obſerved, 
that this Reproach exaſperated his Judges more againſt him than 
any thing elſe that was alledged ; he therefore beg'd Ariſtides to 


declare how he had always behaved towards him. Upon this, 
that excellent Perſon came forward, and told the Aſſembly, that 
Callias had often preſs'd him to partake of his Wealth, but, that 
he choſe rather to remain as he was; becauſe it was his Opinion, 
that there was more Greatneſs of Soul in bearing voluntary Po- 
verty, than in poſſeſſing the greateſt Wealth. Plutarch lays, that 
there was not one Perſon in the whole Aſſembly who did not go 
home more in love with the Poverty of Ariſtides, than with all the 
Wealth of Callias. He dy'd as he had liv'd, for he left not enough 
to bury him; the Arhenians therefore, according to their excel- 
lent Diſpoſition, took care of his Funeral. erected a Monument 
to him, and the Republick apply'd itſelf particularly to provide 
for his Children, who were all maintained and married at the Ex- 
pence of the Publick, and their Care extended even to his Grand: 
Children. FEE . 
IN this, as well as in almoſt all other Points, the Athenians 
were greatly worthy of Praiſe, for however the Niceneſs and Incon- 
ſtancy of their Tempers might now and then make them jealous 


of their great Men, yet when they were dead they always ſhew'd 
a due Reſpect to their Memories, and ſoon condemn'd their own 
Proceedings towards them: Thus in Gratitude to the Memory 


of Ariſiogiton, one of their Deliverers from the Tyranny of the 


Family of Z:;/e/iratus; as ſoon as they were informed, that a De- 


ſcendant of his liv'd poorly at Lemnos, they ſent for her to Athens, 
gave her a great Fortune, and married her to one of the richeſt 
Men of Athens. | 

THE next who deſerves our Notice is“ Phocton, who has al- 
ready been ſpoken of in the foregoing Chapters; he commanded 


the Athenians upon ſeveral Occaſions, and ſhew'd his Prudence 


Cornelius Nepos, in the Life of this great Man, has given us a noble Anſwer of his 


to the Deputies of Philip, Father of Alexander, who were ſent to him with Preſents, 


which 
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to be equal to his Valour ; and his great Integrity and humble 
Way of Life makes him ſtill more worthy our Admiration. Alex. 
ander the Great, who knew him perſonally, was ſo charm'd with 
his Virtues, that he always ſhew'd him particular Honours ; and 
when that Prince was arrived at that Height of Glory to which 
the Conqueſt of Perſia had raiſed him, he ſent Meſſengers to 
Phocion with Preſents of an immenſe Value. Phocion asked the 
Meſſengers, why their Maſter pitch'd upon him for the Objedt 
of his Bounty; becauſe, auſwer'd they, he knows your Worth 
and Integrity: If he does, reply'd he, why will he not let me 
keep it? Why will he endeayour to corrupt me? And ſo he 
abſolutely refus'd them. But not content with this, they fol- 
lowed him home; there they found his Wife kneading of Bread, 
and he ' himſelf before their Eyes went to his Well and drew 


Water to waſh his Feet. Such was the Simplicity of Manners 


of the General of the Athenians, who had gained glorious 
Victories for them! and was equally powerful and uſeful in 
Civil Affairs! and this at a Time when the Atheniaus were the 
moſt civilized People, and the moſt verſed in Arts and Sciences in 


the whole World! At the Sight therefore of this extraordinary 


Way of Life of ſo great a Man, Alexander's Meſſengers were ſtill 
the more preſfing with him to accept: the Sums they had brought, 
alledging, that it was ſcandalous for the Friend of ſo great a Prince 
as Alexander to live ſo poorly. Juſt in that very Moment a Ci. 
tizen happened to paſs by them with an old tatter'd Garment; 
Do you think (lays Phoczon to thoſe who were endeayouring to 


perſuade him) me inferior in Virtue to that honeſt Man ? Far be 


ir from us, reply'd they, to think ſo! And yet (ſays Phoczon) he 
lives upon leſs than I do: In a Word, why ſhould I accept this 
Gold, if I do not make uſe of it? And if I do, I ſhall make my 
ſelf and your Maſter infamous in the Opinion of my Fellow- 
Citizens. Alexander was offended at this Refuſal, and infiſted up- 
on his receiving ſome Fayour of him; Pheciononly beg'd the Li. 
berty of Four of his Friends, who upon ſome account or other 


were Priſoners at Sardis; and theſe were releaſed and ſent to him 
immediately. e Upon 


which he refus d; and upon their preſſing bim to take them at leaſt for the Sake of his 
Children, Si mei Similes erunt, ſays he, Idem hic agellus illes alet, qui me ad hanc dignitu- 
tem perduxit ; ſin diſſumiles ſunt futari, nolo meis impenſis illbrum ali augerique Luxurian. 


, 
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UroN another Occaſion, when Harpalus, whom Alexander 
had intruſted with the Care of the immenſe Treafures which were 
at Babylon, (not able to reſiſt ſuch a powerful Tempration,) had 
carried them off, and fled from A/ia to Athens. he offered a large 
Sum to Phocion to buy his Favour and Protection; but this gene- 
rous Athenian retus'd to accept it, and would have nothing to do 
in the Affair. But Charzcles his Son-in-Law was not fo ſcrupulous, 
for which he was afterwards before the Judges of Athens forc'd 
to ſtand the Iſſue of a ſtrong Accuſation, and in this Danger he 
implor'd the Aſſiſtance of his Father-in-Law : But PHocion would 
by no Means lend him his Aid; For (ſays he to him) I gave 
«« you my Daughter in Hopes you would prove Virtuous, and not 
to be obliged to aſſiſt you in your Faults and Vices.” 

Tris great Man had the Misfortune to have a Son no Ways 
worthy of ſuch a Father, and whom he made it his chief Study, in 
vain, to form after his own Reſemblance; but to comfort him 
for this Affliction, he was bleſſed with a Wife whom Hiſtory has 
recorded as the Honour of her Sex. by 
Ur oN a certain Occaſion, when the People of Athens were 
aſſembled in the publick Theatre, it chanced, that the Perſon who 
was at the whole Expence, had not provided the Retinue and 
Ornaments neceſſary for one of the Actors who was to repreſent 
a Queen, (for amongſt the Ancients they had fey Women upon 
the Stage,) this made the Actor heſitate, and ſhew an Unwilling- 
neſs to come upon the Stage : The Perſon who was the Director, 
angry at this untimely Piece of Pride, puſhed him on, and at the 
lame Time ſaid, Do you not ſee there the Wife of Phocion 
with only one Maid with her; and yet you pretend to ſhew 
your Haughtineſs, and endeavour by ſuch Actions to corrupt 
our Women!“ This was ſpoken ſo loud, that the whole Audi- 
ence heard it; and as it immediately ſtruck them with the Truth 
and Juſtneſs of the Thought, they approved it by a Thunder of 
Applauſe.* | | Cz 5 
THERE is a Circnmſtance in the Life of this Lady, which is 
much to her Praiſe, and which is not unlike what I have already 
related concerning Cornelia, the Mother of the two Gracchi. 


F Plut, in Phocionis Vita. 


* A Wo- 
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A Woman of the firſt Quality of Ionia (a Country famous for 
Luxury, ) came to pay her a Viſit, and amongſt other Diſcourſe 


Y 


oratified her Vanity by boaſting ,the Quantity and Richneſs of 
her Jewels, &c. to which Phocion's Wife made no other Anſwer 
bar this, As for me, (ſaid ſhe,) I have nothing to be proud of 
« bur Phocion, who has been choſen General of the Athenizys 
for twenty Years together! 


Ax ſuch a Place, fo fertile in great Spirits as Athens was, Men 
who were not of that ſtrict Probity had ſometimes ſtarts of Mag— 
nanimity in the Point now before us; for Themiſtocles, who is 
taxed with being too ſenſible of the Power of Riches, in one In- 
ſtance at leaſt, acted contrary to that Weakneſs; for he gave his 
Daughter rather to a Man of Worth in low Circumſtances, than 
to a rich one without Merit. Cicero in his Book of Offices has 
taken notice of this, and given it a good Turn, for he makes him ſay, 
Ego vero malo virum qui pecunid egeat quam pecuniam gue viro! 
IHA now done with the Athenians; and before I quite 

take my Leave of them in the Article we are now upon, I muſt 
juſt bring one Example of the noble Sentiments of that People in 
a collective Body. M85 
THE People of Athens were preſent at the Repreſentation of a 
Piece of the famous Euripides, in which the Poet had put into 
the Mouth of one of the principal Perſons, a Speech in Praiſe of 
Wealth, which ended with this Thought, vzz. Riches make up 
the ſovereign Happineſs of Man, it is with Reaſon they are fought 
for and eſteemed by Gods and Men. The whole Audience im- 
mediately roſe up with the greateſt Indignation at ſuch Sentiments, 
and would have baniſhed the Poet from Athens that very Mo- 
ment, had he not come forward himſelf upon the Stage, and 
begg'd them to have Patience, and they ſhould then ſee, that he had 
done true Poetical Juſtice upon the Perſon who had uttered ſuch 
baſe and pernicious Sentiments. 

WIA a Leſſon is this for the Audience in this Iſland, who 
can ſit unconcerned, nay, take Delight to ſee ſuch Things upon 
the Stage, and hear ſuch Sentiments and Maxims as are a Scandal 
to our Country, and ſhocking to all Religion and Morality ! 


* Senec. Epi/?, — 
2 LHAVE. 
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I nAVE purpoſely omitted to mention Socrates, as to the 
Contempt he always ſhewed of Money ; for the Sublimity of his 
Character is ſo well known, as to this, and all other Points, that 
I think it abſolutely ſuperfluous to bring him as an Example. 
No as to the Spartans, their wile Legiſlator, well knowing 
the fatal Effects of Luxury and Avarice, took the moſt effectua 

Methods to baniſh all ſuch Paſſions from amongſt them; it would 
be tedious to enter into a Detail in relation to that Matter; I 
only briefly obſerve, that Simplicity of Life and Contempt of 
Money were the chief Parts of the Character of a true a- 
tan; and as long as they kept to thoſe Maxims, they remained 
ſecure, and from the Moment that they {werved from them they 
began to decline, and in the End became effectually humbled. 
THEIR particular Character and Genius is no where better 
ſhewn, than in one Inſtance, and that is, of the great Age ſi- 
Jaus, who has been before mentioned, This King of Harta had 
puſhed his Conqueſts and Succeſſes in Perſia to a great Height, 
and made the Sovereign of that vaſt Empire tremble even upon 
his Throne; one of his Satrapes, or Governors of Provinces, 
deſired therefore an Interview with Age/i/aus, in order to come 
to ſome Accommodation: The Hartan came firſt to the Place, 
and patiently fat himſelf down upon the Graſs under a Tree: 
When the Perſian arrived, his Slaves preceeded him, and {ſpread 
the ſofteſt Skins and fineſt Carpets for him to fit upon, according 
to the Aſiatic, Cuſtom; but when the Barbarian law the noble 
and majeſtick Simplicity of the Spartan King, he was aſhamed of 
his own effeminate Luxury, ordered all his Carpets and Skins to 
be taken away, and ſeated himſelf on the Graſs, in Imitation of 
Ageſilaus. | HL 5 

Tar Athenians and Spartans were not the only People of 
Greece who have left us great Examples in the Virtues which we 


* As for Inſtance, the State fined two Perſons very ſeverely, for refuſing to marry 
the Daughter of the famous Ly/ander ; only becauſe they found at his Death, that he 
had left them nothing. We are to obſerve under this Article, that at Sparta there 
were not only Puniſhments inflicted by the Laws upon thoſe who refuſed to marry, and 
who married too late in Life, but alſo upon thoſe who married from mean Views, or 
into ſcandalous Families; fo careful were they to propagate Virtue, and to prevent De- 
generacy |! 


+ Plut, in Ageſil, 
Y 2 treat 
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treat of in this Chapter; I could produce many others in the lc. 
veral Parts of that Country, but, that J may avoid being too pro- 
lix, I ſhall content myſelf with one or two more, : 
 Ararus, General of Achaia, (one of the greateſt Men that 
we read of,) was very eminent that way ; * all the Preſents and 
Money which he received from ſeveral Monarchs who had a par- 
ticular Eſteem and Affection for him, he apply'd to heal the Divi- 
ſions of Greece, gave Money to ſome to keep them quiet, paid 
the Debts of others to prevent their being fond of Changes and 
Seditions; in fine, he employ'd all the Monies he could poſſibly 
ſpare to procure the Publick Good. | | | | 2 

Bur of all the Heroes of which Greece has been ſo fertile, 
none I think can ſurpaſs Epaminoudas; he is acknowledged by 
Hiſtorians. to have been the moſt expert General the Grecian, 
ever had, and it is difficult to determine which were greateſt, his 
publick or his private Virtues, and his Capacity was equal to both 
in whatever he undertook; in fine, he was a moſt accompliſt'q 
Perſon, and his acquired and natural Perfections were equal, if 
not ſuperior (take him altogether,) to any thing ever known in 
Greece. Born in an obſcure Country, which was under the Re. 
proach of not being capable of producing any Great Men, he and 
the famous Pelopidas, by their Virtues, their Bravery and Con- 
duct, rais'd it to ſuch a Heighth, as to make it formidable, and. 
create a. Jealouſy in Athens and Sparta ; the latter of whom Epa. 
miuondas humbled even to a degree of Compaſſion, by his glori- 
ous Vidories at Leuctræ + and Mantinea, in the laſt of which he 

Pn loſt 


* Plut. in Vita Arat. 


+ Pelopidas may ſerve as an Inſtance of one who made a right Uſe of his Fortunes; 
for this generous Tyeban, in Imitation of the Simplicity of Manners of his Friend Epa- 
ninondas, (whom he could never perſuade to partake of his Wealth) lived like a true Phi- 
loſopher himſelf, and diſtributed his Riches among all thoſe Men of Worth who apply'd 
themſelves to him. We muſt not omit obſerving the ſtrict and remarkable Friendſhip . 
which was conſtant between him and Epaminondas, altho' they were both concerned in 
the Management of the Publick Affairs; no Jealouſy, no Envy between them, but a 
ſincere J9y at each other's Glory and Succeſſes. What Magnanimity and Affection for 
their Country was this! and how different from our Manners ! | 


+ The Behaviour of the Spartans after this terrible Defeat, will give my Reader a 
clearer Idea of that People, than any thing which can poſſibly be ſaid; At the 7 


loſt his Life; and in that final Circumſtance his Behaviour was 


truly heroical, for when, upon his \ Woundehe was Carried into his 
Tent, as ſoon as he was certain, that the Thebans were victorious, 
he declared he died with Pleaſure and Satisfaction, and thought it 
the moſt glorious Moment of his Being. Cicero, who was no 
bad Judge of true Greatneſs and Virtue, gives the Preference to 
Epaminondas over all the moſt famous Men of Greece; Epami- . 
nondas (ſays he, Acad. Qneſt. lib. 1.) Princeps, meo gudicio, Græ- 
= ciz. But nothing was more remarkable than the ſtrong * Contempt 
be always ſhew'd for Wealth: In vain his Friend Pe/oprdas, who 
= was poſſeſs'd of a plentiful Fortune, in vain did he preſs him 
to partake of ir, Epaminondas perſiſted in his Refuſal; and not- 
withſtanding all his Victories and his high Poſts, he left not enough 
to defray the Charges of his Funeral, but was buried at the Pub- 
lick Expence.f Nothing gives us a better Idea of the Worth of 
this great Man, and his Capacity in all reſpects than this, that 


this Battle was fought, they were eſteemed the chief People in Greece for their Braver 

and Power; but the great Epaminondas convinc'd them of the contrary ; when the News 
of the. Defeat was carry'd to Sparta, the People were actually celebrating the Gymnick - 
Games, and the Town was full of Strangers, whom Curioſity had drawn together; 
the Ephori would not ſuffer the Games to be interrupted, how ſenſible ſoever they were 
of this fatal Diſaſter ; they ſent to each Houſe the Names of thoſe who were kill'd, and 
the next Morning the Parents of thoſe who fell in the Battle, (particularly their Mo- 
thers,) congratulated each other upon the glorious Deſtiny of their Sons, and throng'd to 
the Temples to thank the Immortal Gods ; whilſt thoſe whoſe Children had eſcaped 
with Life, held down their Heads with Sorrow and Shame, and mutally condol'd each 
others Misfortunes : Such was the Effect of the Laws of Lycurgus! and ſuch the Mar- 
tial Spirit which they inſpir'd ! Plut. | 


* Hiſtorians remark of him, that he was as free from Ambition as from Luxury and 
Avarice, and, that in all his high Poſts and Commands he made it evident the Service - 
of his Country was his only View, and for that alone he was prevail'd upon to quit his 
Study and Retirement; Fuit incertum (ſays Tuſtin) vir melior an dux efſet, nam & impe- 
rium non ſibi ſemper, ſed Patriæ queſwit ; & Pecuniæ adeo parcus fuit ut ſumptus funeri deeſſet 
& Glorie quoque non cupidior quam Pecuniæ, quippe recuſanti omnia imperia ingeſta ſunt hono- 
reſque ita geſſit ut Ornamentum non accipere, ſed dare ipſi Dignitati videretur., Jam Lite- 
rarum ſiudium, jam Philoſophie Dotirina tanta ut mirabile videretur unde tam inſignis militige 


Scientia homini inter Literas nato, What a glorious Character is. this! and how rarely 
found in the World ! 5 


+ See Plut, and Cornel. Nepos. 
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after his Death Thebes ſunk into its former Obſcurity, and was 
never after remarkable. Tf 

FRO M what has been ſaid concerning the Ancients, it is eaſi 
for us to conclude, that all thoſe who were truly Great have con- 
ſtantly been avowed Enemies to heaping up immoderate Wealth, 
and to all its vain or criminal Conſequences: Let no one object 


to me Cæſar, Alexander, Mark Anthony, and ſome others, for 1 


will not allow them to be Great Men; none can be ſo in the ſtriq 
Senſe of the Word, but ſuch as are Good and Juſt in the general 
Courſe of their Actions; and I think thoſe abovementioned can. 
not come under that Denomination: Are Cæſar and Alexander to 
come in Competition with ſuch Men as Phocion and Epaminondas, 


who had ſuch ſublime Virtues join'd to an equal Capacity? The 


Thing is ſo plain, I ſhall dwell no longer upon it. 


H o w ſhall we account for this Nobleneſs of Sentiments, this 


true Magnanimity in their Contempt of Money, and in deſpiſing all 
_ thoſe ſupertiuous Things which are the chief Objects of the ſtrong 
Deſire of the Majority of Mankind? It is clear, that their Reli- 
gion could not furniſh them with ſuch heroical Ideas; for I have 
ſhewn in my firſt Chapter, that it was of ſo abſurd and contra- 
dictory a Nature, that no good Structure could be raiſed upon 
ſuch a Foundation. Beſides, they had a Deity who was the Source 
and Patron of Wealth, whom they ador'd under the Name of Plu- 
tus; add to this, that all their Religious Worſhip, their Sacrifi- 
ces, their publick Games in Honour of their Gods, their Offer- 
ings, were of ſuch an immenſe Richnels ; ſuch Magnificence, ſuch 
Wealth * was diſplay'd, as muſt make the Generality conceiye, that 


the 


+ The Thebans had a glorious Inſtitution, which I muſt obſerve to the Reader; it 
was what they called the Sacred Battalion, it conſiſted of three Hundred young Men, all 


united by ſtrict Friendſhip, and bound by an Oath (a thing ſacred and inviolable amongſt 


the Ancients during their beſt Pimes,) to defend each other in Battle to the laſt Extre- 
mity, and never to be put to Flight, but to prefer Death to that Ignominy. What a 
noble Body of Men was this, and what an heroick Example to the reſt of the Army! 
The famous Pelopidas commanded this Battalion at the Battle of Leuctræ. Plut. 

* This Pomp and this Magnificence were vaſtly great, and may be taken notice of in 
almoſt all the Hiſtories and Accounts of the Ancients : But there is extant in Athens 
ſuch a Deſcription of a Religious Proceſſion, as appears almoſt incredible; it was in 
Egypt, by Order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, upon his Acceſſion to the Throne by the Ab- 
dication of his Father Ptolemy Soter ; Athengus deſcribes that Part of the Proceſſion which 


relates 
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the Deities delighted in ſuch Worſhip, that is, took a Pleaſure in 
Riches and Luxury : What muſt be the Conſequence of ſuch an 
Opinion, but, that Mankind ſhould conform to what they thought 
the Will of the Gods? But, that the contrary is true, I have evi- 
dently made appear. He | 
Nor could they have any greater Help from their Philoſophers, 
ſince all the different Sects jarr'd continually, and all were equal- 
ly poſitive and obſtinate as to what made the Chief Happineſs of 
Man, and conſcquently as to what ought to be the Object of their 
Wiſhes, and their only Aim: and they could no more agree upon 
the Subject of Wealth, Sc. than upon any other. Notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe Diſadvantages, we have ſeen how far they carried the 
Force and Strength of their Virtue. TT | 
Ir I were to account naturally for the Reaſon why a volunta- 
ry Poverty and Simplicity of Manners are the conſtant Attendants 
upon a Soul really Great, I ſhould think it is becauſe nothing can 
imply more Littleneſs or Meanneſs, than to have many Wants, to 
= have our Happineſs depend upon external Things; this is certain- 
= ly the Caſe, where Riches, Luxury and Magnificence are eſſential 
= to our Felicity, and make as it were Part of our Conſtitution ; he 
is moſt like the per fecteſt of Beings, he approaches the neareſt to 


the Divinity, who can make his Contentment conſiſt in himſelf, 
and is the leaſt liable to the Impreſſions. of Fortune bad or good, 


In ſe ipſo totus teres atque rotundus. Na 


Whoever will contemplate with a judicious and unprejudiced Eye 
the preſent Behaviour of Mankind in regard to the Point we are 
now upon, muſt own, that the World is ſunk into fo abject a State 
as one could hardly have imagin'd, only by bare Reflection upon 
the Helps and Advantages they have to ſuſtain their Virtue, parti- 
cularly in this Iſland. 1 3 3 
Ir is an Obſervation as common as it is ancient, that Polite- 
neſs in a Nation naturally introduces Corruption; this is true in 


relates to Bacchus, by which we may judge of all the reſt, (for every one of the Gods 
had on that Day a Pomp of equal Greatneſs) in fine, it is ſurpriſing, almoſt above 
Imagination. Mr. Rollin, in his excellent Hiſtory of the Greets, Egyptians, &c, has gi- 
ven us an Abſtract of it. "IT! 

| F act, 
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Fact, but from miſtaken Notions of Politeneſs; for what we mean 
by that Word, is Inſincerity and Falſhood eſtabliſh'd into Cuſtom, 
whereby, by flattering the Pride of others, we ſecure ourſelves in 

all reſpects, and have our Pride | {7 in return: And as old 

Syphax ſays, although with a different Meaning, 


What are theſe wond'rons civiliging Arts, 

This Poliſh and this ſmooth Behaviour, _— 
That render Man thus traffable and tame? B 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our Paſſions, + 
To ſet our Looks at Variance with our Thoughts, 
To check the Starts and Sallies of the Soul, 
Aud break off all its Commerce with the Tongue; 
In ſhort, to change us into other Creatures 


Than what our Nature and the Gods deſign'd us? Ca T0, 


It is moreover the Creation of new Wants, or increaſing thoſe 
we have, by refining upon them; to ſatisfy which, numberlets Arts 
and Trades are invented and carried to great Perfection; and to 
encourage theſe, Money is employ'd and made a neceſſary In- 
gredient to ſtimulate the Induſtry and Ingenuity of the lower Part 
of Mankind, who are inſenſible to Glory. When therefore Men 
have not this univerſal Engine, they are tempted to uſe indirect 
Means, injurious to Society, to procure it: And thus to ſatisfy 
thoſe Deſires and Pleaſures, thoſe ſuperfluous Conveniencies of 
Life which their own Corruption of Heart firſt gave Rile to, they 
are obliged to fall into the moſt abominable Crimes. In this Senſe 
therefore it is true, that Politeneſs, Luxury and Corruption are al- 
ways inſeparable. The ſame may be laid of the Improvement of 
moſt Arts and Sciences, which are alſo (in a great mcaſure) the 
Fruits of corrupted Minds in a People; becauſe many of them are 
invented or improv'd, and carry'd to a great Height, merely in 
conſequence of the View that is had to the Gratification of the 
ſenſeleſs and deſtructive Paſſions of Mankind: Thus, as all theſe 
Things are the Effects of the ſame Corruption which is at the bot: 
tom, no wonder we find them- flouriſh together; this is certainly 
remarkable in the whole Chriſtian World; and therefore if we 
take Politeneſs in that Senſe, the moſt impolite and the leaſt know- 
ing 
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ing People are certainly the moſt virtuous. But according to the 
Idea I have conceiv'd of what ought to give a People the Repu- 
tation of being Poliſh'd, Virtue muſt be a neceſſary Conſequence 
of it; and as to the Improvement of Arts and Sciences, I can 
caſily imagine all thoſe neceſſary to the Well-being of Mankind, 
and conducive to their true Felicity, by the increaſing of Morali- 
ty, to be carried to great Perfection without any Detriment to 
their Innocence of Life; the Number of ſuch indeed will be much 
reduced, according to my Syſtem. 

IN fhort, I think true Politeneſs conſiſts in being under the In- 
fluence of Religion and Morality, and in having an unbounded 
henevolence to all our Fellow-Creatares, in adhereing ſtrictly to 
= the Laws of Society, in a Gentleneſs of Manners, in Humility, 
mina Diffidence of our own Worth and Abilities, in never ſuffering 
our own Eaſe and Felicity to interfere with that of thereſt of Man- 
= kind; nay, to make it conſiſt in procuring that of others: In fine, 
I ſhould never have done, if I ſhould fully enumerate the many 
Branches of Goodneſs which I conceive are peceſlary to make 
a People Polite in the true and genuine Senſe ; I Is fuch Qualities. 
that ought to diſtinguiſh: us from Brutes and Barbarzans ;, and 
where-ever they are generally praQtis'd, ſuch a People are truly Po- 
lite, let them be Ho7renrors, or what we falſely think the loweſt 
of Mankind, Therefore let none boaſt of a poliſh'd World, un- 
leſs Virtue be the Baſis and View of Politeneſs, which alone can 
make Mankind happy; in a Word, unleſs the Deſires and Aim of 
thoſe,, who wou'd wear oft the uncouth Diſpoſition of Mankind, 
tend manifeſtly to this good Ed; — _ KR 


To cwihize the rude unpoliſh'd World, 
And lay it under the Reſtraint of Laws, 
To make Man mild and ſociable to Man. ; 
To cultivate the wild licentious Savage 
With Wiſdom, Diſcipline and Liberal Arts; 
The Embelliſhments of Life : Virtues like theſe 
Make Human Nature ſhine, reform the Soul, b 
And. break our fierce Barbarians into Men. CATo. 


* 
* 
- 


— 
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Bor with us the Caſe is far otherwiſe, we have the falſe Polite. 
nels with all its Attendants; for in effect, what is the ſole Deſire, 
the ſole View and Aim of almoſt every Body, but Money? And 
as the Views they have in wiſhing for it ( generally ſpeaking ) 
are bad or mean, ſo are the Methods made uſe of to get it; all 
Laws, both Divine and Human, are broke through, a total Extin. 
ction of all Benevolence, Self alone is conſulted, and its Satiſ- 
faction ſought for upon the Ruins of the Happinels of other Peo. 
ple; Parents and Children, intimate Friends, Relations and Ac. 
quaintance, become the cruelleſt Enemies, where-ever Money is 
concerned; and when it is acquired, what uſe is it to be put to but 
to nouriſh and gratify the Paſſions of Mankind? * Luxury in all 
its Shapes, the moſt fooliſh or the moſt infamous Satisfactions, are 
the Reſult of our Eagerneſs in getting Wealth; no Regard to So- 
ciety, no Fondneſs for our Country, no Publick Spirit; nothing 
but Littleneſs of Soul and Meanneſs of Heart is to be obſerved; 
and this runs through the greateſt Part of the Nation, and through 
almoſt all Degrees and Ranks of Men; and if it be fo confpi- 
cuous amongſt thoſe whom Education and Letters ſhould teach 
better Things, no Wonder to find it amongſt the Vulgar. All 
this might indeed have been more expected to have happened in 
thoſe Countries where Deſpotiſm reigns ; for there Men have no- 
thing to think of but to bow their Necks to the Yoke, and ſh 
viſhly to ſubmit to their Oppreſſors, (which gives a Meannels of 
Soul; ) but in ſuch a Nation as ours, where Liberty places us ina 

ſuperior Rank to thoſe People who are, 
Nations of Slaves, with Tyranny debas'd, 
Their Maker's Image more than half defac d. Campaign. 

* How rare is it to find among thoſe, who by their Birth and Fortunes think 
themſelves entitled to make ſplendid Figures, and who lay out that Wealth which 
Providence has beſtow'd upon them in vain and ſenſeleſs Expences both in Town 
and Country, and who vaunt their own Notions of Generoſity by all the eaſieſt 

| Methods they can, how rare is it to find any who are willing to curb their idle Paſ- 
ſions, and retrench thoſe Expences which are a Conſequence of them, to be able to 
ſerve the Publick with their Fortunes and eaſe their Country] how few who will ſervre 
their private Friends or Relations! how few who will aſſiſt humble ſilent Merit! how is 
the Man of true Virtue and Probity excluded from their Eſteem for that very Reaſon, 
and the falſe flattering Villain preferr'd to him! In a Word, I know no Obſtacle ſo in- 


vincible to a Man's Exaltation in many Reſpects as real Merit, — Is this proceeding 
and acting like true Chriſtians ? Is not this acting ſo as to be far inferior to the Hea- 


thens ? 
I lay 
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I fay in ſuch a Nation as ours, where Chriſtianity is profeſs'd in 


its primitive Purity, it is amazing we ſhould be fo wretchedly 


ſunk, ſo loſt to Goodnels ! | 
For let us but conſider the Chriſtian Religion, as to the Ar- 
ticle now before us: Can any thing be more poſitive, more ex- 
licit than it is, as to Avarice, Luxury, and all its black Train? 
When I talk thus, I think I am ſpeaking to thoſe who profeſs to 
believe our holy Religion, (ar leaſt they would be thought to do 


ſo:) Therefore what can be plainer than Revelation, which teaches 
us to ſet all Things of this vain World at nought, and only fix 


our Minds upon eternal Satisfactions, all here being tranſitory and 
periſhable ? In ſhort, ſuch Leſſons of Humility, Benevolence, ſuch 
Warnings againſt Avarice, Pride and all Immorality, are given us by 
the bleſſed Author of our Religion himſelf, from the beginning of 
the 5th Chapter of St. Matt heu, down to the 8th, (as has been 
before obſerved, ) as ought to make us perfect as Human Nature 


is capable of; for, to all ſuch as are convinced of the Truth of 


Chriſtianity, theſe Precepts are abſolutely obligatory and bind- 
ing, and it is Madneſs to run counter to them: And as for thoſe, 
who againſt the ſtrongeſt Proofs there can poſſibly be of any thing, 


againſt the Opinion of the wiſeſt and beſt Men that haye lived 


in every Age ſince our Saviour's Birth, pretend to disbelieve 
the holy Myſteries and every Part of our excellent Religion, I 


here challenge them to produce ſuch a Syſtem of Morals any 


where extant, as in the Chapters I have mentioned, and ſo likely 
to produce the moſt refin'd Virtue, without any Variation, Doubt 
and Uncertainty ; and the * Practice of the Primitive Chriſtians 
perfect in every Point, (none of the Variableneſs, none of the In- 
equality which was amongſt the beſt of the Heathens, ) is ſufficient 
to evince what Chriſtianity can effect, as to Morals, if practis'd 
as it ought to be, and had it but its due Influence. Beſides, who- 
ever conſiders attentively the yery Nature of Chriſtianity, its true: 


* In effect, what can be a more glorious, more heavenly Conſideration, than to re- 
flect upon the Conduct of the firſt Profeſſors of Chriſtianity. ! Thoſe humble Followers 
of their Divine Maſter willingly parted with every thing, to be more cloſely united to 
him by a ſteady Faith, and by earneſt Endeayours to propagate his Doctrine, and bring 
their Fellow-Creatures into Salvation : Wealth and all its Conſequences were deſpiſed. 
by them for that glorious Deſign, — How is it poſſible we can forget, or deſpiſe ſuch. 
ſhining Examples! 3 | 

2. 2 


Spirit, 


4 hw. 
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Spirit, and, in fine, the whole Tenor of the Goſpel, will find, 
that nothing can be more contrary to it, nothing more incompa. 
tible with its Eſſence, than a Love of Money, and a Fondneſs for 
vain Pomp and Magnificence ; this our divine Law-giver has made 
| clear to us by his own Conduct, and by his Choice of his Fol. 
| lowers, and of thoſe he deſign'd ſhould propagate his Doctrine: 
Along Diſcourſe upon this, or any other Chriſtian Virtue, (beſides 
that it would exceed the Limits I propoſe in this Work,) is unneceſ- 
fary; becauſe there are many noble ones extant, and the Cale is ſo 
plain, that it would ſhew in me a Deſire of proving what no wiſe 
Man doubts of. TM 
THAT the beſt and moſt virtuous Nations amongſt the Hea. 
thens ſhould degenerate and fall into Corruption, is not ſurpri- 
Ning, ſince they wanted proper Helps to ſuſtain them; but, that 
this ſhould happen to People who know the Rules of Chriſtiani- 
ty, who profeſs that Religion, and pretend to ſhare its Advan- 
rages here and hereafter, is what juſtly claims our Wonder, and 
cauſes our Amazement ! | 
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O the Sentiments of FRIENDSHIP obſerved 
I to have been among ſi the Ancients. 


HAT Man was deſign'd by his Creator for Society, is as 
C evident and clear as any thing can be, both from the help- 
W leis Condition which we at firſt appear in, and from the Forma- 
Y tion of our outward Frame, which is not of that Strength and 
= F igure as to make us ſubſiſt with any Comfort by ourſelves: It is 
not however ſo much to be inferr'd from this, notwithſtandin 


W theſe Conſiderations, as it is from the Temper and Conſtitution of 
= our Minds; for nothing bur ſtrong Diſappointments, which ruffle 


che Soul and pur it out of its natural Situation, or elſe a remark- 
able Singularity of Diſpoſition, can make Solitude in a ſtrict Senſe 
3 | any Ways tolerable: for what is uſually called Retirement from 
che World, is not abſolutely quitting Society; for even in that 
= Way of Life a Man has ſome Commerce with Mankind, at leaſt 
with his own Family. In fine, it is looſing Time to prove this ſo- 
8 ciable Nature of Man, altho' there may be ſome Objections which 
= have been ſtarted by nice Examiners into Human Nature; and thoſe 
are, that Selfiſhneſs, thoſe miſerable Paſſions which are deſtructive 
to Society : But theſe are ſoon obviated, if we reflect, that ſuch as 
theſe are only to be found in the worſt and moſt depraved Part of 
the Species, who have ſuffer'd thoſe Paſſions to degenerate by 

running to a criminal Extremity, which well govern'd and kept 
= within Bounds, might be of Service to the whole Community. Some 
indeed are born with Minds naturally bad, and which hardly any 


aucation will get the better of; but am fully perſuaded, that up- 


on due Examination theſe will be found to be very few, in compa- 
riſon of the whole Species: And it will be granted, that more are 
| Corrupted by a World depraved and fallen from its original Inno- 


cence, 
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nocence, than that come into it with a Diſpoſition to moleſt and 
deſtroy their Fellow-Creatures. TER 

THIS Propenſity to Society, this Deſire of Communication 
with each other, is what aſſembles Men into Villages, Towns and 
Cities, and into all forts of Communities, where by mutual Aſſi. 
ſtance they enjoy all the Conveniencies of Life; but their Vices, 
(that is their Paſſions, which have overturned their natural Boun- 
daries, and are apply'd to wrong Ends, ) give great Allay to thoſe 
Satisfactions which Men would otherwiſe reap from Society. 
As each Man is born with ſomething in his Temper and Con- 
ſtitution of Mind peculiar to himſelf, and as at the ſame time it 
is natural to have a certain Complaceney for that Diſpoſition, eye- 
ry Man endeayours to frequent thoſe Perſons who come neareſt 
his own Way of Thinking, and falls the moſt into his Paſſions, 
Prejudices and Foibles; this is the main Spring of the Choice moſt 
People make of their Acquaintance, where-ever Intereſt, Buſineſs 
or Ambition are not in the Way. To this Acquaintance Men give 
the Name of Friendſhip ; but as degenerated and ill-govern'd Paf 
fions are, generally ſpeaking, the Motives of ſuch Choices, and 
Self the ſecret Object of Satisfaction, ſo the Perſons choſen are 
_ uſually worthy ſuch Motives ; and therefore we find, that when- 
ever a Man's own Convenience and Good comes in Competition 
with that of theſe Acquaintance, decorated with the Name of 
Friends, they are ſoon diſcover'd not to deſerve ſo ſacred a Name; 
and the Reaſon of this is plain, to wit, becauſe Virtue, the chief 
Foundation of true Friendſhip, is wanting. When therefore Two 
Perſons of equal Goodnefs, Probity and Gentleneſs of Manners come 
to a perfect Knowledge of each other, with that Tenderneſs of Soul 
which is almoſt inſeparable from true Virtue, there is form'd that 


Union which is the moſt perfect Human Nature is capable of, ab- 


folutcly exempt from any View to the Satisfaction of thoſe groſ- 
ſer Paſſions which put us in mind we are formed of a corrupti- 
ble Subſtance ; in ſhort, an Union in which the Soul alone is 


concern'd, and which therefore exalts, and does Honour to our 
Nature. 3 | 


—— The Friendſhips of the World are oft 
Confederacies in Vice or Leagues of Pleaſure, 
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This has ſevereſt Virtue for its Baſis. 
And ſuch a Friendſhip ends not but with Life, Caro. 


And although in this, Men always aſſociate with ſuch as are moſt 
like themſelves, yet there is not that Selfiſhneſs ro be obſerved in 
this, as in what I mentioned before; nor is it the Effect of a par- 
tial Indulgence to their own Weakneſſes; becauſe the Reaſon why 
Men of ſuch Virtue as I deſcribe always pitchFupon ſuch as re- 
ſemble them to be the Partners of their Souls, is this, that it is im- 
poſſible for Virtue ever to love or attach itſelf to incorrigible Vice; 


they are in their very Eſſence incompatible ; and it is evident, 


248 
2 


that in ſuch ſtrict Friendſhip as I ſpeak of, each Friend prefers the 
Satisfaction and Good of the other to his own. Nothing can ſur- 
paſs the great Idea which ariſes of true Friendſhip in this ſublime 
Perfection; what can be more glorious than for two Beings to be 
as it were united into one, by an exact Conformity of Virtue ? 


No Motive of the Gratification of the Pleaſures of the Senſes! no 


Alliance or Tie of Blood, which may influence by the Force of Na- 
ture! no Actions are the Conſequence of ſuch an Union, but what 
tend to Virtue! nothing in View but the real Felicity of each, 
which is heighten'd by being communicated ! Afflictions made 
lighter by the kind Compaſſion of a Friend! And what is ſtill more, 


the moſt exceſſive Pain, approaching Death, all appear rather 


pleaſant than otherwiſe, if borne and undergone to fave a Friend 
from ſuffering! Theſe Ideas may, perhaps, ſeem Romantick in 


this Age, where ſuch noble Affections are turn'd into Ridicule ; 


but amongſt the Ancients there are ſeveral Inſtances of ſuch; not 
indeed fo many as of other Virtues, becauſe, as I have obſerved, 
there requires a greater degree of Perfection to produce them, than 
is generally to be met with in Mankind. „„ 

AN eminent * Author, in his Diſcourſe upon Friendſbip, thinks, 


tat a Friend may keep Secrets from his Friend, and talks of Pru- 


dence and Circumſpection : Now, in my Opinion, he had but a 
faint Idea of that Affection, who could talk thus; for he that 
makes ſuch a Friendſhip as I have deſcribed, as he muſt be virtu- 
ous himſelf, ſo he chuſes one like to himſelf, and ſuch an Union 


* The Reverend Mr, Collier. 


muſt 
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muſt laſt ; * beſides, he that is to treat his Friend as if he may 
chance one Day to break with him, muſt have a ſtrange No. 


tion of the Thing, and cannot be in the Rank of thoſe we ar: Ml 


ſpeaking of. A total unconfin'd Openneſs of Soul is eſſentially 
requiſite in true Friendſhip ; and it is, according to my Reaſon, 
Contradiction to talk otherwiſe. 7 
As to the Queſtion, whether a Friend is to fall in with the 
Vices and Failings of his Friend? I think that is out of all Diſ. 
quiſition; becauſe as an Equality of Virtue is requiſite to that ſub. 
lime Friendſhip I conceive, it never can happen, that one can re. 
queſt of the other a Thing contrary to Virtue; for the Moment 
{uch a Requeſt is made, the Band of that Union is diſſolv'd, and 
rhe Perſon who makes it is no more a Friend. Nulla eſt igi. 
tur excuſatio peccati, fi amici cauſa peccaveris. Nam cum Con- 
ciliatrix Amicitiæ Virtutis Opinio fuerit, difficile eſt Amicitian 
manere, ſia virtute defeceris. — Cicero de Amicitia. 
Bur it muſt be confeſs'd, that there is obſerv'd another De. 
gree of Friendſhip, which is much more frequent in Hiſtory, but 
inferior to the former; and that is, when a Man of great Virtue 
has pitch'd upon one, not abſolutely of that exalted Probity as 
himſelf, but whoſe Qualities are mixed in ſuch a manner as, that 
it is viſible, that the Bottom is good, the Soul is of a virtuous 
Stamp, ſo that there are great Hopes, that in Proceſs of Time thoſe 
Defects will wear off, and what is bright and pure will ſhine out 
without any Diminution; or elſe when two Perſons of real good 
Diſpoſitions, tho” darkned with ſome Imperfections, bear mutual- 
ly each others Weakneſſes, which they look upon as but ſmall and 
trifling, in Proportion to. thoſe many good Qualities ſo remark» 
bly conſpicuous in them. And in this Species of Friendſhip there 


* © Tully has therefore very juſtly expoſed a Precept delivered by ſome ancient Wri- 
<< ters, that a Man ſhould live with his Enemy in ſuch a manner, as might leave him 
room to become his Friend; and with his Friend in ſuch a manner, that if he became 
& his Enemy it ſhould not be in his Power to hurt him. The firſt part of this Rule is 

indeed very reaſonable, as well as. very prudential ; but the latter part of it, which 
regards our Behaviour towards a Friend, favours more of Cunning than of Diſcretion, 
and would cut a Man off from the greateſt Pleaſures of Life, which are the Freedoms 
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Enemy, and (as the Son of Sirach calls him,) a Bewrayer of Secrets, the World is juſt 
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of Converſation with a Boſom-Friend: Beſides that, when a Friend is turn'd into an 


enough to accuſe the Perfidiouſneſs of the Friend, rather than the Indiſcretion of the 
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is a vehement Affection, tho' the Band and Cement of it is not fo 
ſtrong, nor ſo free from a Poſſibility of Diſſolution as that of the 
ErſtRank. The Attachment neceſſary to theſe two ſorts, muſt be 
confin'd to a few; becauſe the Tenderneſs which is required is ex- 


hauſted, and evaporates if divided amongſt many. 


THERE is a third Degree inferior to the two former, but ſtill 


very praiſe-worthy ; and that is, when a Man of Virtue and Senſe 


makes Choice of a Sett of Men for his particular and familiar Ac- 
quaintance, who are not perhaps of that Sublimity of Goodneſs 
ag to be near Perfection, yet are far from being bad or wicked 
Men, and what Faults they have are compenſated by ſuperior 


| Virtues : Theſe by the Qualities I mention, by their Affection 


and Good-will towards this Perſon, are very dear to him; and 
there is no Trouble, no Expence which he would think too much 


for them; and yet at the ſame time there is not that intimate 


Communication, that Openneſs of Soul between them, as is to 
be found in the two former Species. Moſt of the Friendſhip we 
read of, or that is to be found in the World, (tho' it be but ſel- 


dom, ) is of the latter ſort ; were it more common, the Buſineſs 


of Mankind wou'd however go on much better. Amongſt the 
Ancients, all thoſe three Kinds are to be met with ; and it will be 
obſerved from the following Examples, that they cultivated this 
noble Affection to a much greater Height than we do, although I 
believe I fhall make it clear, that it is much more to be expected 
from Us than from Them. 1 ſhall proceed no farther in this Pre- 


1 | liminary Diſcourſe, becauſe the Subject has been treated of by Au- 


thors of great Note; tho' I am got ſenfible, that they have put it 
exactly in the Light that I have; how far I am in the right, I 


leave the Reader to judge. 


BEFORE I proceed to bring Examples of the Conduct of the 
Ancient Heathens under this Article, I muſt make an Obſervation 
upon what I faid as to the firſt Degree of Friendſhip, in relation 
to a Man's conſenting or diſagreeing to a vicious Propoſal or Ac- 
tion of his Friend's ; which is, that as Virtue prompted us in the 
Choice of ſuch a Friend, we ought to be very poſitive and well 
aſſured, and weigh an Action in all its Circumſtances and Conſe- 
quences, before we pronounce our Friend to deviate from Virtue, 


and before we refuſe our Aſſiſtance and break the Tie. 
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IT is impoſſible to enumerate the various Occaſions in which 
all theſe different Species of Friendſhip may be manifeſted; | 
ſhall therefore lay before the Reader the Behaviour of the Anci. 
ents in many Occurrences, in which it will ſufficiently appear hoy 
much they promoted that Temper of Mind, and ſhall take them 
as they come to my Hand. 5 wits 
THERE is an Obſervation, I think,which may be juſtly made 
that there are more Inſtances of the ſublimeſt Species of Friend. 
ſhip among the Greeks than amongſt the Romans; and the Res. 
ſon ſeems to be chiefly this, that the former had naturally a gres. 
ter Delicacy of Mind, and if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, their Soul 
ſeems to have been of a ſuperior Make, not as to Maghanimity, 
but as to a refin'd Way of Thinking. In almoſt all the Roman 
Virtues, there is (as I have obſerved elſewhere) ſomething that fi. 
vours of Ferocity, there is not that,Gentleneſs of Manners ag x. 
mongſt the Greeks, and conſequently not ſuch a Diſpoſition to 
that exalted Degree of Affection; and when we do find it among 
them, it is not ſo frequently till the latter Times of their Repub. 
lick, when they had had ſome Commerce with the Greeks. 
'I 5H ALL not examine into the firſt Times of the People 
laſt mentioned; for there Truth is ſo mixed with Fable, tha 
ſuch Accounts do not deſerve a Place in this Work. The Sto- 
ry of their Oreſtes and Pylades is well known, ſo I pals i 
over. 5 3 
LuC1aN, in his Dialogue upon Friendſhip, introduces a Grett 
and a Scythian maintaining the Honour of their reſpective Coun- 
tries in the Article now before us; and tho” the Perſons of the 
Dialogue are fictitious, yet the Facts they relate are true; for 
were it not fo, that Dilcourſe would not anſwer the Deſign of 
the Author; beſides, ſome of the Examples are to be met with 
in other Writers: The Greek begins the Diſpute, and tells of 
two Friends who being on board a Veſſel going from Italy to 
Athens, one of them by Accident fell into the Sea; it hap- 
pened to be about Midnight, but as ſoon as his Friend heard ot 
it, he, without any Heſitation, plung'd into the Water to ſave him; 
by the greateſt good Fortune imaginable, they both eſcaped with 
Lite. | 
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Tas next Example is this, Eudamidas, of the City of Corinth, 
died exceeding Poor, but was bleſs'd with two real Friends; to 
whom he left, as a Legacy in his Will, to one his Mother to 
maintain, to the other his Daughter to provide for and diſpoſe 
of well in Marriage; one of theſe Friends ſoon followed Euda- 
midas to the Grave, he that ſurvived took the whole Legacy to 
himſelf, for fo it ran in the Will, that he ſhould do, and with the 
greateſt Chearfulnels imaginable married his own Daughter and 
that of his Friend on the ſame Day, and gave the ſame For- 
tunes to both; and as for the Mother, he took care of her, and 
ſhewed her true filial Piety as long as ſhe lived. 5 


T BE laſt I ſhall bring from this Author, is not inferior to the 
two former. DE, 

DEMETRIUS and Antiphilns travelled into Egypt for ſome 
particular Affairs; the former took a Voyage for ſome Time upon 
the Nile, to view the Antiquities, and remarkable Things of the 
Country ; the latter, not caring for the Fatigue of travelling any 
farther, remained at home. In the mean Time, one of his Slaves 
got acquainted with a Gang of Thieves, and they together rob- 
bed the Temple of Anubis; the Slave concealed the Things un- 
der a Bed in his Maſter's Houſe. The Thieves were ſoon taken, 
and confeſſed the Fact, and named the Slave for an Accomplice; 
upon this, he and his Maſter were ſoon thrown into Priſon, as 
two Perſons guilty of the greateſt Sacrilege. The Innocency 
of Antiphilus availed him not, the Things being found in his 
Dwelling ; and it being in an Affair where Religion was concern- 
ed, no one in Egypt (the moſt ſuperſtitious of all Countries) da- 
red to intercede for him. He was therefore thrown into one of 
the darkeſt Dungeons, chained and half naked, and to compleat 
his Miſery, his Slaves robbed him of every Thing which was 
left in his Houſe; and the Goaler too, thinking to do a merito- 
rious Act towards the Deity, treated him with all poſſible Rigour. 


= As ſoon as his Friend returned, this Misfortune overwhelmed him 


with Sorrow, and he haſtened to the Priſon and got Admittance ; 
with much Difficulty he found out Autiphilus, fo much was he 
altered in this deplorable Situation ! Their Interview was tender 
and moving, both fainted away. Demetrius obſerving how ill 
his Friend was clad, immediately gave him half his Cloak; and 
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finding in what a miſerable Situation they were in a foreign Land, 
neither Money nor Credit to be had, he . himſelf to earn Mo. 
ney by carrying Burdens, and by the Labour of his Body; and 

whatever he gained he brought it to Auntiphilus; and becauſe it 
Was not permitted to pals the Night in the Priſon, he made him- 


ſelf up a Bed with Leaves and other ſuch Materials, and laid at 
the Door. But it chanced, that one in Priſon died of Poiſon; 


and upon that it was ſtrictly given in Charge to the Keeper of 


the Priſon, to let no one enter to the Priſoners : This threw De. 
metrius into the moſt wretched Deſpair ; he found no other Re— 
medy, but to declare himſelf guilty of the ſame Crime, and thus 
got himſelf chained in the ſame Dungeon with his Friend. Here 
they mutually comforted one another, each being more anxious 


about his Friend's Sorrow and Uneaſineſs, than about his own; 


and Demetrius had the additional Misfortune to fall ſick, yet 
even in that Condition the Care of Autiphilus was his only Con- 
cern. In this Situation were this admirable Pair, when an unfore- 


ſeen Accident ſet them free: A Priſoner had the Fortune to get 


a File, with this he filed the Chain to which all in that Dungeon 
were faſtened; all the Priſoners eſcaped except the two Friends, 
who would not recover their Liberty, to have the Guilt of a 
Crime remain upon them, which would be more inſupportable 
than Death; they even prevented their Slave from eſcaping, that 


he might clear their Innocence. The Governor of Egypt being | 


informed of the whole Affair, as ſoon as they had made it eyi- 
dent, that they were not in the leaſt concerned in ſo infamous 2 
Sacrilege, (which it was eaſy for them to do, ſince Truth is ſoon 
diſcovered when Men are diſpoſed to find it,) they were imme. 


diately ſet at Liberty; and the Governor, to reward their Virtue, 


made each of them a handſome Preſent in Money: Demetrius gave 
up all his Share to his Friend, and retired to the Philoſophers in 
thoſe Parts, which the Ancients called India. Thus far the 
Greek, for the Honour of his Country. 


Lc IAN then makes the SJcy#haz bring ſeveral Examples of 
ſtrong Friendſhip in d cythia, but which, for Brevity Sake, I omit, 


and becauſe I think they have too much a ſavage Air, for ſo fa 


— 


ered and fo ſublime an Affection. 
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THERE is another much of the ſame. Stamp with that I have. 
related, atteſted bythe beſt Authors. Two Friends, named Da- 
mon and Pythias, were in Ficily at the ſame Time that Dionyſius 
was Tyrant of Syracuſe: one of them was condemned to die. 
by this cruel Prince, and before he was to be executed, he begg'd 
Leave to go into his own Country to ſettle his Affairs; his Friend 
offers himſelf in the mean Time to ſupply his Place, and conſents. 
to. be put to Death in his room. if he returned not at the Time 
appointed. Dionyſius agreed to this Propoſal, and he and all 
his Court were very attentive to the Iſſue of ſuch an amazing 
Inſtance of Friendſhip. The Day drew near, and when it was 
come, and the other not appearing, every one blam'd the Impru- 
dence of him who had ſo raſhly expos'd himſelf; but he remain- 
ed confident of his Friend's Virtue, and accordingly, juſt. before 
the Time limited expir'd, he arrived. The Tyrant, notwith- 
ſtanding the Barbarity of his Temper, was ſtruck with ſo won- 
derful a Behaviour, and therefore pardoned the Perſon who was 
to ſuffer, and earneſtly intreated to be admitted as a Third into 
their Friendſhip. Faler. Maxim. — Cicer. Offic. 

THERE is fomething of this Sort to be obſerved of Phocion, 
I' mean of a ſtrong Affection for his Friend: He had one, who 
had prov'd exceeding conſtant and faithful during his whole Life; 
his Name was Nicocles; this Perſon was to ſuffer Death with that 
illuſtrious Athenian, by the unjuſt Sentence of their Country- 
men; and his earneſt Requeſt in theſe laſt Moments to Phocion 
was, that he might drink the. Poiſon before him: Ah Nicocler, 
anſwered that excellent. Perſon, this is the hardeſt Requeſt you 
ever made me, it is what gives me the greateſt Pain; but, as I 
never refus'd you any Thing, I muſt grant you your laſt Deſire. 
1 have mentioned, in a former Chapter, Phocion's Endeavour to 
ſave his Friend, by drawing all the ſuppos'd Guilt upon him 
ſelf. * ION, 
No follows an Example from amongſt the Romans. of great 
Tenderneſs in Friendſhip; and that is, of ſome Friends of the 
two Gracchi: But before I proceed, I muſt premiſe this, that 
when I ſpeak of Friendſhip in the higheſt Degree being founded 


on 
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upon Virtue, I mean ſuch Virtue as is to be met with amongſt 
the Heathens; which, as great as I have ſhewa it to be in many 
Inſtances, wants that Character of Equality and Uniformity, 
which, as 1 have more than once obſerved, is the Characteriſtick 
of a true Chriſtian, This therefore is to obviate whateyer may 
be objected to thoſe whom I pronounce virtuous ; by which muſt 
be underſtood, thoſe who are ſo in the main Scope and View of 
their Actions, but not in that ſtrict Senſe and that high Degree, 
of which alone we as Chriſtians can have a juſt Idea, however 
little we put it in Practice. F 
Tus as to the Perſons I am ſpeaking of, the famous Gracchz, 
it is evident to me from Hiſtory, that the chief of their Charac- 
ter was virtuous, their Deſign and even ſtrong Deſire was to eaſe 
the Roman People from the Oppreſſion of the Rich, ane by bring- 


ing them more upon an Equality (as at Sparta) to ſtrengthen and 


ſecure the Government, by making it more the Intereſt of each 


Roman to defend it, beſides many other good Conſequences; but to 


accompliſh this Deſign, they were perhaps to blame in the Me- 
thods they took. (Velleius lays of Tiberius Gracchus, tantis deni- 
que adornatus virtutibus, quantas Naturd © Induſtria mortalis 
Conditio accipit.) In ſhort, it is well known, that they both loft 


their Lives in the Attempt, the Party againſt whom they declar'd 


themſelves proving too ſtrong for them; but there was ten Years 
Interval between-the Times in which they periſhed, (Decem in- 

terpoſitis Annis, lays Velletus Patercutus,) Bo 1 
Tu Eldeſt was bleſſed with a Friend, firmly attached to his 
Perſon and his Intereſt, through a high Opinion of his Virtue. 
This he ſhewed in the nobleſt Manner; his Name was C. Bloſſius, 
he was born at Cumæ, a Place near the celebrated Bai. When 
Tiberius was killed in that Tumult which Scipio Naſica had rai- 
ſed, to prevent the Paſſing of thoſe Laws propoſed by Gracchus 
as Tribune of the People, which were to prove ſo prejudicial to 
all the moſt opulent Men in Rome : I ſay 1 * this Scene of Vio- 


lence was over, Bloſſius was ordered to appear before the Senate, 


as having been a Friend and Miniſter to the Deſigns of Gracchus : 


When he was before that Auguſt Aſſembly, the Enemies of the 


Tribune ſtill ſhew'd their Animoſity, even after his Death; for 


they interrogated this Friend of his, with great Warmth. Amongſt 


the 
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the reſt, Scipio Naſica enquired of him, if he had always obey'd 
the Commands of Gracchns ? Bloſſius confels d he had moſt punc- 
tually done ſo, and, that he thought it his Duty; what, ſays Scipio, 
ſuppoſe he had commanded you to ſet Fire to the Capitol, muſt 

ou have done it? He never would have commanded ſuch a 
Thing, replied Bloſſius; but, ſaid Scipio, and ſeveral of that 
Party with ſome Vehemence, let us ſuppoſe he had, what would 
you have done? I would, anſwered he, undoubtedly have per- 
formed his Orders, for I ſhould have been convinced, that he 
would have given fuch Orders with no other View than tor the 
Good and Proſperity of Kome. TOs 5 

Tris Anſwer in ſome Meaſure explains my Meaning, as ro 

what J ſaid at the Beginning of this Chapter, concerning a Friend's 
aſſiſting his Friend in a ſeeming unjuſt or wicked Deſign ; 
wherein I obſerved, that when Virtue has prompted a Perſon in 
his Choice, he' ſhould not alter his good Opinion upon flight 
Grounds, but rather be convinced of his Friend's Probity, than 
be too apt to believe the contrary. . 

THE other Brother of the Gracchzi, as I have already taken 
Notice of, loſt his Life ſome Vears after upon the ſame Occaſion, 
and much in the ſame Manner; and in that unfortunate Hour, 
he had the Comfort of finding, that he was poſſeſſed of what is 

ſeldom met with, two faithful Friends: For whilſt all the Party 
of the Nobles purſued him with the greateſt Fury to deſtroy him, 
Pomponius and Licinus, with the utmoſt Bravery defended ſome 
narrow Paſſes to give him Time to eſcape, and they loſt their 

Lives in that glorious Poſt, and died with Pleaſure to prove their 
Conſtancy and ſtrong Affection for their Friend.“ 8 

War tender Affection do we find in the Friends of that ex- 

cellent Perſonage Socrates ? How did they lament and deplore his 
approaching Death ! No Wonder indeed, that ſuch a Perſon ſhould 
find the moſt faithful and conſtant Friends; he who had formed 
them himſelf to Virtue! With what Joy does C7279 tell him, that 
he has found Means to procure his Eſcape, and a ſecure Place of 
Refuge from the Fury of his Enemies! And when this generous 
Athenian, this Model of true Virtue, ſuch as human Nature un- 
aſſiſted by Revelation and by Grace could produce, had magna» 
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nimouſly refuſed this Offer, with what Floods of Paſſion do they 

bewail the Loſs of this Philoſopher |! 

| No are we leſs to admire the Behaviour of Lucilius, a moſt 

affectionate aud faithful Friend to Marcus Brutus: For in the 

| laſt Action between that illuſtrious Roman and Antony and Cæ. 
far, he obſerved ſome Troops preſs hard upon his General, and 
thought he was in no ſmall Danger of being taken; upon this, he 
calls out, that he was Brutus, and begs to be carried to Antony. 
The Soldiers, overjoyed at ſuch a Prize, immediately conducted 

him to Mark Antony: To whom Lucilins, © Think not, ſays he, 
'« Antony, that you will ever have Brutus iu this Manner. 


T dare aſſure thee, that no Enemy 

| Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus: 

Toe Gods defend him from ſo great a Shame! 

When you do find him or alive or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 


I made Uſe of this Stratagem to Taye that noble Roman, my 
General and my Friend. I am here prepared for all the 
_ © Torments that an enraged Victor can inflict upon me in the 
Fury and Horrors inſeparable from a Civil War.” To this 
Antony replied, that fo far from uſing bim ill, he admired his 
Virtue and Nobleneſs of Spirit, and was extremely deſirous of 
having ſuch a Friend ; and therefore earneſtly intreated him to at- 
tach himſelf to him, with as much Fidelity as to Brutus. Lu- 
cilius conſented to it, and was ever after faithful to him; but, 
in my Opinion, he could never have that Strength of Affection 
for Antony as he had for Brutus, for there was ſo great a Defici- 
ency of Virtue in the Former, and ſo much of it in the Latter, 
that it muſt ſurely alter the Caſe. HE 
We ſhall now come a little lower from this Sublimity of 
Friendſhip, of which I could produce ſome more Inſtances, were 
I not apprehenſive of tiring the Reader; beſides, I think I have 
given enough to prove my Aſſertion, that there were ſuch Ideas 
amongſt the Ancients ſometimes put in Practice. I ſhall there- 
fore now proceed to take Notice of that Friendſhip, which I have 
placed in the two lower Claſſes, and ſhall give my TI 
without 
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without making any other Diſtinction than what ſhall naturally 
occur in each Inſtance. 3 1 5 
THESE are the Species of that Affection the moſt frequently 
to be expected in Life, becauſe there is leſs Perfection requiſite 
to produce them. For beſides many other good Qualities, as 
well as Gentleneſs of Manners, (by which I mean the Effect of 
a Mildneſs in Virtue,) it requires a Warmth of Heart and an af- 
fectionate Temper, which is not the Produce of every Conſtitu- 
tion, to create the higheſt Degree of Friendſhip; whereas ſome 
of theſe Qualities, and in a ſmaller Quantity, will ſuffice to effect 
what is now to follow. EE 
WHEN Cato was fix'd in his Reſolution of dying rather than 

ſubmit to Cæſar, with how much Solicitude does he provide for 
the Safety of his Friends! Some he ſees embark, others he ſends 
away by Land, according as it was each Man's Conveniency ; 
his only Uneaſineſs was upon their Account. 

But oh my Friends, your Safety fills my Heart 

With anxious Thoughts: A thouſand ſecret Terrors 

Riſe in my Soul. How ſhall J fave my Friends ! 

'Tis now, O Cæſar, I begin to fear thee ! Cato. 


And all theſe worthy Men, who held him in the utmoſt Venera- 
tion and Eſteem upon Account of his ſtrict Virtue, were over- 
whelm'd with Grief to ſee him reſolved to leave the World; and 
though, according to the Pagan Maxims, they were forced rather 
to admire his Greatneſs of Soul, than blame his Deſign; yet they 
melted into Tears and Sorrow at the Thoughts of lofing him.“ 
Ir we caſt our Eyes over all the Hiſtories of Antiquity, over 
the Lives of the moſt eminent Men of Greece and Rome; nay, 
even if we view other Nations, and ſome of thoſe called Bar- 
barians, we ſhall obſerve Friendſhip to have been a ſacred Name; 
we ſhall find it almoſt every where in ſome of irs Degrees. 
EVEN Men of ſtri& Virtue in other Points, have ſwerv'd 
from it for the Sake of thoſe who, they have ranked in the Num- 
ber of their Friends; as the famous Ageſilaus, King of Sparta, 
is ſaid to have been a ſtrict Obſerver of Juſtice, bur only where 
his Friends were concerned, (as I have obſeryed in my firſt Chap- 
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| ter.) There is extant a little Billet of his (in Plutarch,) which W 
he wrote in Fayour of a Friend, which diſcovers his Sentiments 8 
| on that Head, better than any thing elſe can do.“ We are to : 
| ſuppoſe, that this Friend was accuſed of ſome Crime, of which 8 
| Ageſilans apprehended the Conſequences, tho' the Hiſtorian has ale 
| not let us know what it was: The Note run thus, © If Nicias 7 
| « be innocent, let him be acquitted for Juſtice Sake; if he be ju 
| « guilty, let him be acquitted for my Sake; be it as it will, I beg y 
| that he may be acquitted,” _ 5 wo 
| Wx are to take Notice, that at Sparta it was eſtabliſhed by Cu- 7 
ſtom, that the Youth ſhould have ſtrict Friendſhip with each other, 5 
and it was intended as a ſtrong Incitement to Virtue; but that (like lit 
moſt good Inſtitutions) was perverted and put to wrong Purpo- Y 
fes, as ſome Hiſtorians tell us. ee 2 
I SBALL not inſiſt in this Diſcourſe upon the Friendſhip of | 
Alexander for Hepheſtion, or the known Affection between Scip 7 
and Lælius; theſe are Examples which are familiar to almoſt ever ; 
School-Boy ; nor on that of Jocrates for Alcibiades, whole Faults S ; 
and Vices he conſtantly endeayoured to eradicate, and bring him 7 ; 
over to perfect Virtue : F But I ſhall proceed to two great Men ” 
amongſt rhe Romans, who have given ſignal Proofs of the Great- Fl 
nels of their Sentiments in all Reſpects, and particularly in that 4 
which is the Subject of this Chapter 5 | 5 
THESE are Cicero and Pliuy the younger; I ſhall begin with / 
the Former. No Man had a juſter Notion of the ſublimeſt Friend- ä 
ſhip than himſelf, but I do not find by Hiſtory, that he was ever 5 
1o fortunate as to have it in his Power to put that Notion in 1 ;; 
Practice. Almoſt all his Friendſhip was confin'd to the third Clas, 1 4 
_ that is, he liv'd in great Intimacy with ſeveral worthy and eminent * 
Men of Rome, who honoured and eſteemed him for his great 5 
Qualities, his Affection for his Country, his agreeable Converſa- 40 
tion, (for he had an infinite deal of Wit as well as Learning,) 60 
his Probity, his profound Science and divine Eloquence, in fine, = 
for his many publick and private Virtues; and he valued them 
for their good Intentions for the Republick, and for their ſeve- 
tal Accompliſhments and. Virtues; and ſome for the Length of a 
| | | | e as 
* Plut, in Agel. + Plato in Alcibiad, — 2 
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Time they had been acquainted, which naturally produces good 
Will: In ſhort, there was between him and theſe Friends ſuch a 
Benevolence, as inclined them mutually to aſſiſt and promote the 
good of each other.“ ppt | 
As to the noble Idea this great Man had of Friendſhip, it is 
elegantly manifeſted in his Treatiſe entitled, Lælius, fue de Ami. 
citid, wherein he introduces that illuſtrious Roman, diſcourſing 
with his Friends upon this excellent Affection. His Definition of 
it is adwirable; Eſt autem Amicitia nihil alind, niſi omnium divina- 
rum humauanumque rerum cum Benevolentia & Caritate ſumma 
con ſenſio; qua quidem haud ſcio, an excepta Sapientia quicquam 
melins Homini fit a Dits immortalibus datum. — And then a 
little farther he ſays with much Beauty and Force of Expreſſion, 
Principio cui poteſt eſſe Vita vitalis (ut ait Ennius, qui non in 
Amici mutun benevolentid conquieſcat ? Quid dulcius quam habere, 
quicum omnia audeas ſic loqui, ut tecum ? Quis eſſet tantus fruc- 
tus in proſperis rebus, ulſi haberes, qui illis æque, ac tu ipſe, 
gauderet ? adverſas vero ferre difficile eſſet fine eo, qui illas 
gravius etiam quam tu, ferret, Denique, catere res, quæ ex- 
petuntur, opportune ſunt ſingulæ rebus fere ſingulis : Divitiæ 
ut utare, opes ut colare ; honores, ut laudere ; voluptates ut gau- 
deas ; valetudo ut dolore careas, © munerabus fungare corporis; 
Amicitia res plurimas continet, quoque te verteris, preſto eſi; 
nillo loco excluditur; nunquam iutempeſtiva nunquam moleſia 
eff, Itaque non aqua, non igni, ut aiunt, pluribus locis utimur, 
quam Amicitia. Nequs ego nunc de vulgari, aut de mediocri 
(gue tamen ip ſa & delectat & prodeſt) ſed de vera & perfecta 
loquor, qualis eorum, qui pauci nomimantur, fuit; nam & ſecun- 
das res ſplendidiores facit Amicitia, & adverſas partiens com- 
municanſque, leviores. — Thus we ſee he tells us, that Friend- 
*« ſhip is a perfect Agreement in every Thing join'd to a moſt un- 
*© confined Benevolence; and, that iuch Friendſhip is the great- 
*« eſt Bleſſing Heaven can beſtow on Earth: That Proſperity is 
* encreaſcd and Adverſity made lighter, by the Participation of a 


* Amongſt many other Ingredients neceſſary to form ſo noble an Union as that of 
a ſtrict Friendſhip, a mutual Intercourſe of Services was required among the Ancients, 
as appears by Czcers's Letters in many Places; ſo that not only receiving, but conferring 
Benefits aud Favours was a Motive to Friendſhip with them, | 
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« faithful Friend: That Friendſhip is of univerſal Ule, not like 


other Advantages of this World, each adapted to particular Sa. 
0 tisfactions; for this is always welcome, uſeful and agreeable, 


and (concludes he,) when I ſay this, I ſpeak of the ſublimeſt 
«« Species of Friendſhip, and not of the middling or common Sort, 
Which however have both their Uſefulneſs and are very plea. 


| bo ſing.” 


Tus far this accompliſhed Roman. He had not an Opportuity 
of acting up to theſe Ideas; becauſe it may happen ſometimes. 


(as was his Caſe we are to ſuppoſe,) that ſome Men have Souls 


ſo form'd as to be capable of carrying Friendſhip to its greateſt 


Height, had they but the good Fortune to find one able to cor. 
reſpond with them in the Sublimity of their Sentiments. . 


I a Mm ſenſible how much the Friendſhip of this great Man with 
Titus Pomponins Atticus is celebrated; but this, in my Opinion, 
was far from that Height and Perfection of which Cicero gives 
ſo noble a Deſcription in the Paſſage J have quoted; and the Rea- 
der may find in the 15th and 25th Letters of the 3d Book of 
his Epiſtles to Alticus, that Cicero makes heavy Complaints to 


him of his Failure in ſome Points, where his Friendſhip ought to 


have appeared in the ſtrongeſt Manner. Atticus was one of thoſe 
fort of Men of which there are many in the World; he was of 
_ conſummate Prudence, kept well in Favour with all Parties, of- 
fended none, a fair, ſmooth Outſide, with a moſt: polite Beha- 
viour ; but at the ſame Time, a Soul incapable of ſo ſublime an 
Aſtection as Friendſhip is in its greateſt Perfection: In fine, I 
entirely agree with the Abbe de. St. Real in his Notions of. that. 
Roman, becaule I think. they are founded upon very good Rea- 


ſons, as may be ſeen in his Character of Atticus. 


* 


Bor although Cicero wanted this great Ingredient to Felicity, 
we find he had (as I have ſaid) a large Number of ſelect Ac- 
quaintance, with whom he had contracted a great Intimacy, and 
to whom he made it his chief Pleaſure to be ſerviceable as much 
as was in his Power; and they on their Part, moſt of them, repaid 


his Friendſhip with grateful Returns. 


THERE. are ſeveral Volumes remaining of his Letters to his 
Friends, and of theirs to him, (of which I have already ſpoken :). 
In theſe we may obſerve the great Eloquence of this Orator, 

He | even 
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even in his Epiſtolary Stile; and how much he ſtudied to per- 

form the Duties of that Friendſhip in which he was engaged. — 

With how much Care does he endeayour to increaſe the Honours 

and Dignity of his Friend Lentulus, Proconſul of Cilicia, by uſing 

all poſſible Methods to procure him the important Commiſſion of 

Re-eſtabliſhing Prolemy Auletes King of Egypt in his Dominions ! 

and not to boaſt of his Services, he confeſſes to Lentulus; that he 

owes him ſtill more than he can ever render him, in return for his 

Aſſiſtance againſt Clodius. Tu velim Tibi ita perſuadeas, nullam 

rem eſſe minimam, que ad te pertineat que mihi non carior, 

quam mee res omnes. Jdque cum ſentiam, ſedulitate mibimet 
ipſe ſatisfacere poſſum ; re quidem ipſd 1deo mihi non ſatisfa- 
cio, quod nullam partem meritorum non modo referenda, ſed ne 

cogitandd quidem gratid conſequi poſſum.. Epiſt. ad Famil. 8. 
1 

H o w ſenſibly, how elegantly and how nobly does he juſtify 
himſelf upon the unjuſt Complaints of Appius Claudius Pulcher'!” 
and at the ſame time that he lets him ſee how much he was to 
blame to accuſe him, he plainly ſhews him it does not leſſen his 

Friendſhip for him; but upon ſome troubleſome Affair he had in 

Rome, during C:cero's Abſence, in which it was in that Orator's 

Power to ſerye him in the Province which he was ſent to govern, 
he lets Appius know he will uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to do 

him Service, and that there was no need of requeſting it: ©. Ser- 

vilins, (ſays he) perbreves mihi a te litteras reddidit, que 
mihi nimis longe viſe ſunt ; injuriam enim mihi fiers putabam 
cam rogabar. Epiſt. ad Appium, Lib. 3. 

AN p again; with how much Tenderneſs, and with how many 
well-judg'd Turns of Expreſſion, does he addreſs Q, Metellus Ce- 
ler upon a nice Occaſion ! The Brother of this Roman had at- 
tacked Cicero with Malignity and Violence; upon this that elo- 

quent Perſon fell heavily upon him with all the Weight and Force 

of his Talent, in a full Aſſembly of the Senate: This drew a 

Letter full of Complaints from Metellus to Cicero, who, in Re- 

turn, writes to him who was then Proconſul in Gaul, and juſti- 

fies himſelf upon the Maxim of Self-Defence, and concludes in - 

this manner: Ego dolori tuo non ſolum ignoſco, ſed ſummam 

etiam laudem tribuo. Meus enim me ſenſus quanta vis fraterni : 
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fit amoris admonet. A te peto ut Tu quoque æquum te judi. 
cem dolori meo prebeas : Si acerbe, ft crudeliter, fs ſine cauſa a 
tuis ſum oppugnatus, ut ſtatuas, mihi non modo non cedendum, ſed 
etiam tuo atque exercitus tui auxilio in ejuſinodi cauſa utendum 


fuiſſe. Ego Te mihi ſemper Amicum eſſevolui: Me ut tibi Ami- 


A. 


ciſſimum eſſe iutelligeres laboravi. Maneo in voluntate, & quoad 


voles tu, permanebo, citiuſque amore tui fratrem tunm odiſſe de. 
ſrnam quam illius odio quidquam de noſira Benevolentia detraham. 
Vale. Epiſt. ad Famil. Lib. 5. Ds 

Nor can any thing exceed his excellent manner of giving ſuch 
Advice to his Friends as he thought neceſſary for their Safety, 


Happineſs and Honour; for inſtead of letting them ſee, that he 


has a Superiority of Underſtanding, he tells them he does not 
pretend to offer his Advice, as thinking, that they are not much 
more able to find better Aſſiſtance from their own Breaſts, but, 
that it is the effect of his abundant Affection for them; by this 
Means he helps their Judgments and Underſtandings, without of. 
fending their Pride. 3 8 

IN ſhort, I ſhould tranſcribe all * his Letters, were I to lay be- 
fore the Reader the unnumbered Beauties to be found in rhem; 
and we may obſerve in them the beſt manner of treating moſt 
Occurrences of Life; and they are ampie Demonſtration, that 
Cicero well knew all the moſt extenſive Duties of Friendſhip, 
and practis'd them whenſoever it was in his Power: I ſhall there- 
fore conclude what I had to ſay upon them with three Letters, 
which will ſerve for Examples of the Method of recommending 
one Friend to another, in which all the Ancients excell'd, and 


i the illuſtrious Perſon we are now ſpeaking of. The 


rſt is addreſs'd to Lentulus, Proconſul of Cilicia, whom we have 
already mentioned; the two others to Sn/pztzus, Governor of 
Achaia. _ | . 


* This memorable Roman not only was thus affectionate, and even profuſive of good 
Offices to all his Friends perſonally, but continued this Good- will and thefe Services to 
their Sons, and all their Deſcendants, as appears by ſeveral of his Letters; particularly, 
to mention one only, in his Sixty-firſt Letter of his 13th Book ad Familiares, he ear- 
neſtly recommends the Son of his Friend Pinnius to Silius, then Prætor of Rome; and 
thus he ſhews his Affection for his dead Friend in the moſt ſignificant and noble Man- 


ner; and thus it was indeed with all the Ancients who pretended to the Reputation 
of virtuous Men, 11 


AuLo 
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AuLOTRTBON To, gui in tua provincid magna negotia & 
ampla & expeaita habet, multos annos utor valde ſumiliariter. Is 
cum antea ſemper, & ſuo ſplendore, & noſird ceterorumque ami- 


corum commendatione, gratioſiſſimus in Provincia fuit; tum hoc 


tempore, profpter tuum in me amorem, noſtramque neceſſitudinem, 
. vehementer confidit his meas litteris ſe apud te gratioſum fore: 
Quæ ne ſpes eum fallat vehementer rogo te; commendoque tibi 


ejus omnia negotia, libertos, procuratores, familiam : In primiſ- 


que ut que T. Ampius de ejus re decreverit ea comprobes, om- 


nibuſque rebus eum ita trattes, ut iutelligat meam commenda- 


tronem non vulgarem fuiſſe., Vale. 


This LETTER Ii Engliſh runs thus: 


« AuLUs TrREBONIUS, my old and intimate Friend, has ſome 
* Buſineſs in your Government which is of great Conſequence to 
him, and may eaſily be diſpatched ; no Man was ever better 
received in that Part of the World, both upon account of his 
« own Merit and Dignity, and from the Recommendation of ſe- 
« yeral of his Friends, in which Number I reckon myſelf. Since 
*« ſuch was his Reception before, he flatters himſelf, that from 
* the great Affection and conſtant Friendſhip there is between 


cc 


TY 


ter and more agreeable Reception from you. I therefore earneſt- 
ly intreat you not to let him be miſtaken ; and I recommend 
to your Fayour and Protection, not only himſelf, but all his 


6&6 


CC 


him ; and particularly I beg of you to approve and confirm 


% whateyer T. Ampius your Predeceſſor had decreed in his Fa- 
« your; and, in ſhort, you will infinitely oblige me, to uſe him 


in ſuch a manner that he may find my Recommendation is of 
« ſome Conſequence, and not inſignificant and in vain.” Lib. I. 


EP. 3. 


N. TVLLIuSs CIcERO SER. SULPITIO, 
_ Maxrus Curivs, 4 Patris negotiatur, multis & magnis 
cauſſis a me diligitur. Nam & amicitia pervetus mihi cum eo 
eft, ut primum in Forum venir, inſtituta; & Patris cum aliquo- 


4 


you and me, that this Letter will now procure him a ſtill bet- 


Affairs, his whole Family, and every Thing that belongs to 
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ties antea, tum proxime hoc miſerrino bello, domus ejus tota mihi 


patuit, qua fi opus fuiſſet, tam eſſem uſus quam mea. Maxi- 
mum autem mihi vinculum cum eo eſt quaſi ſunctioris cujuſdam 
neceſſitudinis, quod eff Attici noſtri familiariſſimus, eumque unum 


preter cateros obſervar ac diligit. Quem ſi tu jam forte cog- 


uoſli, puto me hoc, uod fac io, facere ſerius; eu eſt enim human; 
rate, & obſervantia, ut eum tibi jam per ſe ipſum commendatum pu. 
tem. Quod tamen ſi ita eſt magnopere a te qua ſo, ut ad eam Volun- 
tatem ſi quam in illum ante has meas litteras contuliſti, quam 
maximus poſt mea commendatione cumulus accedat ; ſin autem 


 propter verecundiam ſuum minus ſe tibi obtulit, aut nondum eum 
© ſatis habes cognitum, aut que cauſa eſt cur majoris commenda- 


tionis indigeat, ſic tibi eum commendo, ut neque majore ſtudio 


guenquam, neque juſtioribus de cauſſis commenaare poſſim. Fa. 
ciamque id quod debent facere ii qui religioſe © ſine ambitione 
 commendant : Spondebo enim tibi vel potius ſpondeo, in meque 
recipio, eos 'effſe M. Curii mores, eamque tum probitatem, tum 
etiam humanitatem, ut eum © amicitidtud, & tam accuratd com- 
mendatione, ſi tibi ſit cognitus dignum ſis exiſtimaturuc. Mihi 


£ 
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certe gratiſſimum feceris, ſi intellexero, has litteras tantum, 


quantum ſcribens con fidebam, apud te pondus habuiſſe. 


CIS ERO to SER. SULPITIUS. 


„TRE great Affection I have for Manius Curius, is found- 
ed upon many important Reaſons; for not only our Friendſhip 
began very early in Life, (for we were acquainted as ſoon as 
he frequented the Forum, ) but it has continued fo ſtrong, that 
his Houſe at Patræ (where he is now employ'd in Affairs of 
Conſequence to him) has always been as much at my Diſpoſal 
as my own; and he offer'd it me particularly at a Time it 
would have been of the greateſt Uſe, had I ſtood in need of it, 
I mean during our late unhappy War. Add to this, that he is 
one of the moſt intimate Friends of our beloy'd Atticus, for 
whom he always ſhews the greateſt Reſpect and Affection. This 
makes as it were the Band of Friendſhip between Curius and 
myſelf ſtill more ſacred and inviolable. If the Perſon who is 
the Subject of this Epiſtle be already known to you, my Re- 

: © commen- 
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« commendation of him is rather of the lateſt, for ſuch is his 
« reſpectful and obliging Behaviour, that he is by that ſufficient- 
ly recommended to your Favour. If the Matter be thus, I 
« earneſtly intreat you to permit this Letter to crown the Good- 
« will you had already conceived for him before you received it; 
„but if his Modeſty has hitherto forbid him to intrude himſelf 
« upon you, or if you as yet are not perfectly acquainted with his 
« Mcrit, or whatever other Reaſohs there may be to make this 
Recommendation of him neceſſary, I do by this requeſt of you 
jn the ſtrongeſt manner, that you would grant him your Friend- 
" ſhip : In ſhorr, it is impoſlible for me to recommend any one 
« with more Warmth, nor can any one more deſerve it from me. 
« And | ſhall do in this Cale, as all Men do who intend not to 
« make an oftentatious Show of their Credit, but ſincerely to 
« procurc the Advantages for a Friend which are generally ex- 
« pected from Recommendatory Letters; that is, I will promiſe 
« you, or rather J do hereby aſſure you, and take it upon my- 
« felf to anſwer for it, that ſuch are the Morals and Behaviour of 
Curius, ſuch his Probity and Gentlencis of Manners, that 
« when you come thoroughly to know him, you will be of Opi- 
„nion, that he deſerves your Friendſhip, and is worthy of all 
« the Care I have ſhewn for him in this Epiſtſe. This J am cer- 
« tain of, that I ſhall feel the greateſt Joy, ir 1 hear that the Suc- 
ceſs of this Letter is ſuch, ii it has ſuch Weight with you as I 
firmly believ'd it would when I wrote it. Farecwel, 


Ix is impoſiible to tranſſate any thing of the Ancients without 
doing them much Injury, and particularly the Works of this great 
Man; but I have endeavoured to give my Readers the Senſe of 
this Letter, ſuſſicient for them to comprehend the Sentiments of 
the Roman Orator, without confining myſelf abſolutely to a cloſe 
literal Tranſlation. EE : 


CiCERO SERVIO SULPITIO, S. 


Nox concedam ut Attico noſtro, quem elatum lætitia vidi, fucun- 
diores tuæ ſiawiſſime ad eum & humaniſſime ſeripte littere, fueriuti 
Juam mihi. Nam etft utrique noſtrum prope aque grate erant, tamen 
ego admirabar magis, te quaſi rogatus, aut certł admonitus, libera- 
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liter Attico reſpondiſſes (quod tamen dubium nobis, quin ita fir. 
turum fuerit, non erat) ultro ad eum ſcripſiſſe, eique nec opi. 
nanti voluntatem tuam tantam per litteras detuliſſe. De 9 
non modo rogare te, ut eo ſtudioſius med quoque cauſa facias non 


debeo (nihil enim cumulatius fieri poteſi quam polliceris) ſed ne 


gratias quidem agere, quod tu & ipſius cauſa & tua ſponte fe. 
ceris, Illud tamen dicam, mihi id, quod feciſti, efſe gratiſſimum. 
Tale enim tuum gudicium de homine eo, quem unice diligo, non 
poteſt mihi non ſumme eſſe jucundum ; quod cum ita ſit, eſſe gra. 
tum neceſſe eſt. Sed tamen, quum mihi, pro conjunttione noſtra, 
vel peccare apud te in ſeribendo licet; utrumque eorum, que ne. 
gavi mihi facienda eſſè, faciam. Nam & ad id, quod Attici cauſq 
te oſtendiſti eſſe facturum, tantum velim addas, quantum ex no- 
ſtro amore acceſſionis fiers poteſt; & quod modo vercbar tibi 
gratias agere, nune plane ago, teque ita exiftimare volo, quibuſ. 
cunque officits in Epiroticis aliiſque rebus Atticum obſtrinxeris, 
ii ſdem me tibi obligatum fore. | 


 CicteRro to SERVEUS SULPITIUS. 


« I CANNor poſlibly allow my Friend Atticus to feel more 


though I ſee how tranſported he is with Joy at it; for I had 


this additional Satisfaction join'd to that which we both felt 
upon receiving this Epiſtle, that I could not but be moſt agree- 
ably ſurpriz'd that you ſhould of your own Good-will be the 
firſt to aſſure him of your Friendſhip in ſo good-natur'd a man- 
ner; a Favour one could ſcarcely have hoped for in return for 
a Letter from him or any of his Friends, did not we know fo 
well your excellent Diſpoſirion. Since ſuch is the caſe, it would 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
0 
cc 
cc 
cc 


to the Friendſhip you manifeſt for Atticus, (for certainly no- 


thing can be added to the obliging Promiſes in your Letter,) 
but ir would I think be abſolutely unneceſſary for me even to 


cc 
cc 
CC 
merely for his own Sake, and mov'd only by your own Breaſt; 
(0 


done affects me with the greateſt Joy; for the Eſteem you have 


for a Man whom I tenderly love, cannot but be exceeding a- 
5 8 greeable 


4 


Pleaſure than I do from your kind obliging Letter to him, al- 


not only be ſuperfluous in me to beg of you for my Sake to add 


return you any Thanks for thoſe Favours which you ſhew him 


but I cannot however forbear telling you, that what you have 


2 
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« grecable to me, and the Conſequence of this muſt be, that I. nn 
* muſt feel the ſtrongeſt Sentiments of Gratitude : But notwith- 10 
« ſtanding all this Reaſoning, I find I muſt take the Privilege of Cl || 
« an intimate Friend, and commit a Fault in this Letter, which that il 
Intimacy alone can excuſe; that is, I ſhall do both thoſe Things 1 
« which 1 juſt now ſaid were unneceſſary; for J muſt intreat you | al 
to permit the render Friendſhip you have for me to augment as Wil 
« much as it poſſibly can the kind Inclinations you have already ll | 
„ manifeſted for Atticus; and in the next place J muſt deſire you 4 
« to accept my ſincere Thanks, and to believe, that by whatever li 
Services, either as to the Affairs of Epirus, or any other Mat- jj 
C ters which regard him, you ſhall bind ro you my Friend At- Ll 
e Ficus, the fame good Offices will attach me allo for ever to Jl 
you. | 
I HAVE, as I ſaid of the former, I believe given the Senſe of Ll 
theſe Epiſtles ; for a literal Tranſlation is ſeldom allow'd by Con- jt 
noiffeurs to be a juſt one. 55 1 1 
HERE is Juſtneſs of Sentiments and of Expreſſions which Wh 
charm us by their Simplicity! far beyond all the Bombaſt and 19 
Fuſtian of Words in uſe at preſent in the World! And if it be ih 
allowable to Reaſon thus, we might conclude, that the Stile of "HP 
their Letters was conformable to their Manner of Thinking, 1 
that is, to Magnanimity and Sincerity; and I am afraid it is in 1 
ſome meaſure but too true, that the affected Falſeneſs of Expreſ- | M 
ſion which Cuſtom has introduced into our Way of Writing, is 1 
not very different from our Way of Acting and Thinking towards _— 
Friends and Enemies. 65 . 55 | ly 
I AM now come to the next Example I propos'd to bring of 0 


one who well knew all the Obligations of Friendſhip, and who 
acted in conformity to thoſe Rules upon every Opportunity; 
but he, like Cicero, ſeems to have exercis'd that noble Affection 

only in the third Degree, but had a Soul entirely capable of th 

moſt ſublime, as appears by his Sentiments and Actions. | 
THERE is hardly in all the Roman Hiſtory a more accom- 
pliſh'd Perſon than him I am ſpeaking of, Pliny the younger; his 
Morals were of more Purity than could be expected in thoſe 
4% i 8 
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Days; for it was remarkable in him, that his were equal to thoſs 


of the beſt Romans in their beſt Times, although he came into 
the World when that People were much fallen from their primi- 
tive Virtue. His whole Life was one continued Practice of all 


the Duties of Life, and amongſt thein he cultivated Friendſhip as 


much as he had it in his Power. He thought nothing too much 
for his Friends, and made his Fortunes always ſabſervient to that 
beneficent Temper. 


AN eminent Author has obligꝰ che Publick w ich an excel. 


lent Tranſlation of one of the Letters of rhis RI7an to his Pre. 


ceptor, the famous Quiubilian, in which is a Specimen of the 


Generoſity of his Diſpoſition towards his Friends: I hall here 


therefore add ſome others which are not ſo well known, and Which 
ſerve to ſtreng gtlien ſtill more my Propoſition. 


o PLINIUS Roman 0 Finn ſuo 8. — (Epiſt 19. Lib. 1) 


Munters tuus 2 condiſcipulus & ab ineunte ætate con- 
tubernalis ; Pater inns © matre G auuiculs 77:e0, mals etiam, 
quantum etatis diver ſitas paſſa eft, familiaris : Magn & graves 


cauſe cur ſuſcipere & angere dignitatem tuam del eam. E e au · 
tem tibi centum millium cenſum ſatis indicat quod apud nos De. 
curio es, Igitur ut te non decurioue ſolum, verum etium equite 
Romano per fruamur, offero tibi ad implendas equeſires farulta- 


tes 300,000 nummilm. Te memorem hujus muneris amicitiæ no- 


fre diuturnitas ſponaet. Ego ne itlud quidem admoneo, quod ad- 


monere deberem, nifi Te ſtirem ſponte fuclurum, ut dignitate a 
me data quam modeſtifſime, ut a me data, utare. Nam ſollicitius 


cuſtodiendus eſt honor, in quo etiam beneficium amici tuendum eft. 
Vale. 


The Senſe of this Epiſtle is as follows I 
Priny to RoMAN us, Sc. 1 
„WurNII conſider that we were born in the ſame Place, and 
« educated together, and liy'd with each other from our Infan- 
ey; and not only this, bur that Fo Father had the lame In- 


* SPECTATOR, No. 292, 


timacy 
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« timacy with my Mother and Uncle, and even with me as much 
% as the Difference of Age could allow of; I fay, when I con- 
« ſider this, I find that it is impoſiible for me to have ſtronger Rea- 
« ſons to ule the utmoſt of my Endeayours to raiſe you in the 
« World. I krow your Revenue amounts to 100,000 Seſterces 
« aYcar, becauſe you are Decunio of our Province; and there- 
fore, that your Friends may crjoy your Virtues in a ſuperior 
« Rank, I have 300,000 Jeſferces ar your Service, of which I 
beg your Acceptance, (about 18004. Sterl:ng,) by the help of 
this you will be entitled to be'of the Equeſtrian Order. The Con- 
« ſtancy of our Fricadihip aſſures me of your Gratitude. I fhall 
„not dwell upon a Caution, which would be neceſſary were I 
« not perſuaded that you will ack in this Point as you ought, 
without any occaſion for Advice; I mcan, thar you behaye iu 
your new Dignity in ſuch a manner as will thew you cnjoy it 
by my Aſſiſtance; for when the Choice of a Friend is to be 
« juſtified, one cannot act with too much Prudence in any Sta- 
tion, beſides the Regard: to be had to one's own Reputation. 


c. Prixius FABA To ſao S. — (Lib. 7. Epift. 11.) 


MIRARIS uod Hermes libertus mens bæreditarios agt'os, 
qguos ego juſſeram proſeribi, non expeclatd auctioue pro mes quin- = 
cuncè ex ſeptingentis millibus Corelliz addixerit. Aadjicts Paſſe. 1 
eos nongentis millibus væuire, ac tanto magis quæris, an quod. 5 | 
| 
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gelſerit ratum ſervem. Ego vero ſervo; quibus ex cauſis accipe; 
cupio enim & tibi probatum & coheredibus meis excuſatum eſſe, 
quod me ab illis, majore officio jubente, ſecerno. Corelliam cum 
ſumma reverentia diligo, primum ut ſororem Corellii Ruſi, cu- 
jus mihi memoria ſacroſaucta eſt; deinde ut matri mee familia- 
riſſimam. d unt mihi & cum marito ejus, Minutio Fuſco, op- 
timo viro, vetera jura; neruut & cum filio maxima; adeo 
quidem ut Prætore me ludis meis præ ſederit. Hæc quum proxime 
iſtic fui, indicavit mihi, cupere ſe aliquid circa Larium noſtrum 
Poſſidere; ego illi ex prædiis meis quod vellet, & quanti vellet, 
abtuli, exceptis paternis materniſque ; his enim cedere ne Co- 
relliæ quidem poſſum. Igitur quum obveniſſet mihi hæreditas in 
qua prædia iſta, ſeripſi, ei venalia futura. Has Epiſtolas Her- 
| | nies 
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mes fulit, exigentiqne ut ſtatim portionem meam fib1 addiceros, 
paruit; vides quam ratum habere debeam quod libertus menus 
meis moribus gelſit? Supereſi ut coheredes equo animo Ferant, 
ſeparatim me vendidiſſe quod mihi licuit omnino vendere. Nec 
vero coguntur imitari meum exemplum; non enim illis eadem 
cum Corellia jura funt. Poſſunt ergo intueri utilitatem ſuam, 
pro qua mibi fuit amicitia. Vale. TY LY 


PLiNy to FABATus. 


« You ſeem to wonder that Hermes my Agent ſhould have 
fold my Share in the Eſtate which was lately left us, for much 
leſs than it was worth tothe Lady Corellia, and you ſay, that I 
«© might have had at leaſt 200,c00 Seſierces more, (about 1000 J. 
more,) and for this Reaſon you ask me if I intend to ratify 
what my Agent has done: In anſwer to this I muſt tell you, 
„ that I do entirely agree to what he has acted in that Affair, 
and you ſhall hear my Reaſons; for I defire your Approbation, 
and to be thoroughly juſtify'd to thoſe who are Co-heirs with 
«+ me, that they may ſee I have difter'd from them in my Pro- 
*« ceedings, for Reaſons not to be diſputed: In the firſt place, I 
have the greateſt Eſteem and Reſpect to Corellia upon ſeveral 
« Accounts; I honour her, as the Siſter of Corellius Rufus, 
whoſe Memory is ever dear to me; then ſhe lived in the grear- 
- «+ eſt Intimacy with my Mother; and my Friendſhip with her 
Husband Miuutius Fuſcus, a Man of true Worth and Probity, 
is as ancient as it is conſtant ; nor is my Affection leſs for her 
Son, and as a Proof of this, I deſir'd him to preſide at 

thoſe Games which I gave the People when I was Prætor. 
Such are the Motives of my regard for Corellia, who when I 
was laſt at her Houſe, chanced to fay, ſhe ſhould be glad to 

have ſome little Seat in our Part of the World; upon this J 
immediately deſir d ſhe would chuſe any Part of my Eſtate, 
except that which was directly my Paternal or Maternal Eſtate; 
and when ſhe had choſen, I would let her have it at what Price 
ſhe pleaſed: for as for thoſe which were left me by either of 
% my Parents, I cannot part with them, not even to Corellia. 
In the mean time I came to this Inheritance, and I immediate- 


abt he - 
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„ly ſent her word ſhe ſhould haye it. Thus you ſee I am bound 


« to ratify by Inclination, what Hermes has done conformably 


to my Intentions. I hope thoſe who are Sharers with me in 
« the Eſtate, will not be offended that I have ſold ſeparately 


« what I had indeed a Right to diſpoſe of ; what I haye done is 
„no Law for them, they haye not thoſe Obligations to loſe any 

thing of what they can get from this Lady: They may have 
%a View in their Shares to Profit, to which I have (with Rea- 
« ſon) preferred Friendſhip. 5 


I SHALL ſubjoin his Letter to the Lady, to whom the for- 
mer relates. Foe Bf 


C. PLINins CORELLIX ſuæ Salutem. — 


Tu quidem honeſiiſſime, quod tam impenſe, & rogas & exigis, 
ut accipi jubeam a te pretium agrorum non ex ſeptigentis milli- 
bus quanti illos a liberto meo, ſed ex nongentis, quanti a publi- 
canis partem viceſimam emiſti. Invicem ego & rogo & exigo, 
nt non ſolum quid te, verum etiam quid me deceat, aſpicias, 


patiariſque me in hoc uno tibi eodem animo repugnare, quo in 


omnibus obſequi ſoleo. Vale. 8 
The chief Contents of this Letter are theſe : 
P L INV to CORELLIA. 
VM ou Generoſity of Sentiments, in deſiring me with the 
cc 


cc 


cc 


the ſame time I muſt beg you would pleaſe ro conſider the 
Part that it becomes me to act in this Affair, as well as what 
is fitting for you. Permit me therefore in this Matter to dil- 
obey you, from the ſame Motives which have hitherto al- 
ways made me follow your Commands in eyery thing. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


I nopx the Reader will not blame me for inſerting the Let- 
ters of theſe illuſtrious Romans, but rather appland me for it; 
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greateſt Earneſtneſs to take the full Price of the Eſtate which 
my Agent ſold you, is ſuch as juſtly claims my Praiſe; but at 
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for ſure nothing can ſet Friend{hip in a better or more agreeable 
Light than we find it in them; beſides, that they are Written with 
all the Delicacy imavinable. 
F# NoraiNs can be greater than the many g generous Actions of 
this Pliny, and yet he was not rich; for tho! he was in very 
great Offices under Trajan, (who came to the Empire when Pliny 
was alrcady well known for his Virtue,) yet he was of too great 
and noble a Spirit to enrich himſelf by heaping up immoderate 
Wealth. It may therefore be ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that he ſhould 
be able to be ſo muniſicent, that his Fortunes ſhould ſuflice for fo 
much Generoſity ; but he himſelf ſolves this Diiliculty in a Let- 
ter to a Lady of Vis Acquaintance, which I jhall beg Leave to 
| inſert here, and with that thall conclude what I have to lay of 
- indes CALYINS Miz 9. 


| 'S1 plaribus pater tuus, vel unicuilibet alii N quam mibi : 
= debuiſſet, fuijjet fortaſſe dubitandum an adires hæreditatem etiam 
=. - viro gravem: Quum vero ego adductus affunitatis officio dimiſ- 
ſts omnibus qui non dico moleſtiores, ſed dil ligentiores erant, Cre- 
 ditor folus extiterim : Quumque vivente eo nubenti tibi in do- 
rem centum millia contuler im, prætes eam ſummam quam pater 
ruus quaſi de meo dixit (erat enim ſoluenda de ineo) magnum 
habes facilitatis mee pignus: Cajus jiducia debes famain de. 
Funttz pudoremgue ſifripere + Ad e ne te verbis magis quam 
rebus horter, griieguid abi pater tuus debut, acceptum tibi ferre 
jubeo. Nec ef? god verearis ne fit mihi 52 oneroſa donat io. 
unt quidem cnc nobis modice facultates, dignitas ſumptuoſa, 
reditus, propter couditinnem agellorum, neſcio mmor am incertior: 
Sed quod cefſut ex eite fitgalrrate fuppletur : Ex gud velut 
ex fonte liberalitas ubſera accurrit. ge tamen ita temperanda 
eſt, ne nimid profuſione inareſeat : Sed temperanda eſt in alits ; 
iu te vero facile ratib conſtabit, etiamſi modus exceſſerit. Vale. 


priv to CALVINA. — (Lib. 2, Epiſt. 4.) 


H Ab your Father left any Creditors, or even one, to whom he 


oed more than to me, you might then have fome reaſon to he- 
„ ſitate 
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« ſitate about offering yourſelf for his Heireſs; an Affair which 
« would be troubleſome to a Man, much more to a Woman: 
« But as all the reſt, more vigilant, not to ſay more troubleſome 
„than myſelf, have taken Care to be paid, and I alone remain, 
« and have ſo far reſpected the Relation which is between us, 
« as not to moleſt you; and as even during your Father's Life 
« contributed 100,000 Jeſterces to your Fortune upon your 
Marriage (about 500 /.).beſtdes what he engaged to pay in my 
« Name, (for I was indeed to pay it:) Ifay, as the Caſe is thus, you 
« may be well aſſured of my acquieſcing to whatever you pleaſe ; 
« and for this Reaſon, not to diſgrace your Father's Memory, 
« you may confidently take upon you this Inheritance. And ſtill 
« farther, to ſhew you that I do not confine my Exhortation to 
Words alone, I hereby ſolemnly give you up whatever Preten- 
« fions I have. to what your Father has left, as for any thing he 
c owed me. Be not apprehenſive that ſuch a Donation as this 
« may prove inconvenient to me; I have, tis true, but ſmall 
« Fortunes, and my Rank in Life is expenſive, and my Income 
« (by the Nature of my Eſtate) is as uncertain as it is ſmall : But 
« bur what is wanting in this, is given me by Frugality; it is 
„from this Source that my Liberality is ſupplied. It muſt in- 
« deed, be managed with Prudence, or elſe the Spring will ſoon 
run dry: But this Caution muſt be uſed towards others, and 
« not in any thing which concerns you. However liberal I am - 
| © ro ſuch a Friend as you are, I am ſure Prudence and Reaſon will 
« always juſtify ſuch Generoſity.” 


A 


* 


Iz. all the Letters which I have laid before the judicious Rea- 
der, delight him as much as they do me, He will not think 
there is too much of them. We may indeed obſerve in them a 
juſt Regard to the chief Duties in Life; which ſhews in all Re- 
ſpects the excellent Diſpoſition of this worthy Roman, and, that 
he was highly deſerving of the great Favour and Affection which 
he always met with from Trajau, one of the moſt diſcerning 
Princes who governed the Roman Empire, and who always treat- 
ed Pliny with ſingular Tenderneſs and Friendſhip, as appears by 

the Letters which paſſed between them. oY 
ny Dd 2 Tubus 
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Tuus we may obſerve how tender the Ancients were in their 


Sentiments of Friendſhip, by all the Inſtances I have produced ; 


they were ſo regular and punctual to its Laws, that they made it 


a ſtrict Duty of Life. But they had ſtill another Species, which 


be 


I ſhall lightly touch upon; and that is, That Friendſhip which is 
produced by Hoſpitality. 

II is well known, how exceeding ſtrict they were in preſerving 
all the Laws of Hoſpitality ; it was a Duty eſteem'd ſacred, never to 
violared ;* This was what always began it; either being entertain- 
ed at a Stranger's Houſe, when they were from their own Coun- 
try, or entertaining Strangers at their own Houſes. And this Ac. 
quaintance once made, was conſtantly continued as often as 
each Party went to each other's Countries; and it laſted from 
Father to Son, till ſome Crime or ill Ulage on either Side diſſol. 
ved the Tye: This created a mutual Friendſhip between the Fa- 
milies, who were always bound by the Laws of Hoſpitality and 


Friendſhip to do each other all poſlible Services in their reſpective 


Countries. 1 
Wx fee in Homer, Glaucus and Diomedes lay down their Arms 

in the Heat of Battle, out of a pious Regard to the Alliance of 

Hoſpitality which had been entered into by their Progenitors. 


Neither was this contracted only by private and ſingle Men, but \ 


by theſe with whole Families and Cities. Thus Megillus in Flats 


(Lib. x. de Legib.) affirmed himſelf to be allied by Hoſpitality to 


Athens, Nucias the Athenian, is ſaid by Plutarch in his Life, 
to be allied by Hoſpitality to the Lacedemonians. Cimon, (whom 
I have mentioned in this Work) by Means of his Alliance by 
Hoſpitality with Sparta, became inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing a 
Peace between that City and Athens. N 

AND for Marks of this Sort of Friendſhip between Families 
and between Cities, they uſed to exchange Gifts to keep as Me- 


morials; and both in Greece and at Rome they ſometimes uſed to 


break a Sort of a Dye (called Teſera) in two, part of which the 
Gueſt carried away, the other remained with the Entertainer ; it 
it was called Teſſera Hoſpitalis: A Paſſage in Plautus lerves to 
confirm what I have ſaid: It is in the Pænul. Act 5, Scene 2. 


See Potter's Autiguit. of Greece. 
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Chap. V. Of FRIENDSEHIp. 


Ag. Siquidem Antidamarchi quæris adoptatium, 
Ego ſum ipſius, quem tu quæris. Poe. Hem ! 
Quid Ego audio? Ag. Antidamæ 

Gnatum me eſſe. Poe. Fi ita eſt, Teſſeram 
Conferre ſt vis hoſpitalem, Eccam, Attuli. 
Ag. Agedum huc oftende : eſt par 

Probe : nam habeo domum. | 

Poe. O Mi hoſpes, ſalve multum : 

Nam mihi tuus Pater, Pater tuus ergo 

Hoſpes Antidamas fit. 

Haec mihi hoſpitalis Teſſera cum illo fuit. 


IN ſhort, this excellent Uſage eſtabliſhed Friendſhip by Cuſtom 


between People of the remoteſt Nations ; for the Greeks and Ro- 


mans had Tyes of Friendſhip by their Alliance of Hoſpitality, 
with moſt Parts wherever they went, as well as with the diffe- 
rent People of Greece and Italy: And we may find by Plutarch's 


Lives, that ſuch as violated theſe Bands, were looked upon as 
wicked and abominable both amongſt Greeks and Romans ; and 


in * Czcero's Letters, we ſee he recommends ſeveral Perſons and. 
promotes their Intereſt from this Motive. 


IN fine, all the + Works of the Ancients are full of the ſtrong. 


Regard. they paid to Friendſhip in all Shapes, and in all its De- 
grees. How elegantly does Horace expreſs his Tenderneſs for 


* As for Inſtance, in his Letter to Sulpitius Governor of Achaia, wherein he recom- 


mends Ly/o to his Favour, he ſays — Cum Lyſone Patrenſi g mihi guidem Haſpitium velus, 


quam ego Necelſiludinem ſantte colendam puto — Epiſt. 19. Lib. 13. ad familiares. And 


they held this Species of Friendſhip in ſo much Veneration, and made it fo facred, that 


one of the Titles of their Sov'reign of the Gods was Jupiter Hoſpitalis. — Even War be- 
tween their reſpective Nations did not diſſolve it: And the moſt injurious Thing tat 


bo. 


could be ſaid to a Man was, to call him a Violator of the Laws of Hoſpitality, — Thus 


Horace, ſpeaking of one guilty of ſome great Crime, ſays 
— —— & penetralia 
Spanſiſſe nocturno Cruore 
Hoſpitis,. - — | 
See Plutarch, Liv. Thucyd. Dioni. Halycarn, &c. and alſo Potter, Kennet, &c. 
+ Virgil, in that charming Epiſode of Nijus and Euryalus, has expreſs'd his ſublime No- 
tions of Friendſhip in the moſt beautiful Manner, and by that Part of his Poem lets us 
lee how far the Notions of Friendſhip in his Time were ſuperior to our Ideas of that At- 
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his Friend Virgil, (and no mean Jealouſy could prevent him from 
contributing to his ſharing the Fayour of N 


Sic te Diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helenz, lucida 4 dera, 
Ventorumque regat Pater, 
Obſtrictis aliis præter Japyga, 
Navis, que tibi creditum 
Debes Virgilium, nibus Atticis 

| Redaas incolumem, Precor, 
Et. ſerves Anime dimidium meæ. 


«© So may th' auſpicious Queen of Love, 
And the Twin Stars (the Seed of ove ;) 
And He who rules the raging Wind, 
To thee, O ſacred Ship, be kind, 

* And gentle Breezes fill thy Sails, 
Supplying ſoft EAyſian Gales ; 

As thou to whom the Muſe commends 
The beſt of Poets and of Friends, 


Cal 


ſection at preſent : When Ns miſſes his Friend in the Obſcurity of the Night, he runs 
back into all the Dangers, and finds him ſurrounded by his Foes ; and when one of the 
Enemy is going to diſpatch Euryalus, how does Niſus ſhew his T enderneſs ! 


— — — — — Tunc vero EXterritus, amens 
Conclamat Niſus: nec fe celare tenebris 
Amplius, aut tantum potuit perferre dolorem ; 

Me, me : adjum qui fea, in me convertite ferrum, 

O Rutuli, mea fraus omms : mhil iſte, nec auſus, 

Nec potuit - Cœlum hoc et conſcia fidera teſtor 3 

Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit Amicum ! 


And after glorious Feats of Arms, and after having killed the n of the Party 
which had ſurrounded them, Niſus expires on the Body of his Friend, 


Tum ſuper exanimem fe ſe projecit Amicum 
Confoſſus, placiddque ibi demum morte quievit. 
Fortunati Ambo Si quid mea Carmina poſſunt, 
 Nulla Dies unquam memori vos eximet æ u. 
Dum Domus neæ Capitoli immobile ſaxum 
Accolet, imer jumque Pater Romanus Habebit. 


Chap. V. Of Frrennemth., 20 


„fPoſt thy committed Pledge reſtore, 
And land him ſafely on the Shore, 
«© And ſave the better Part of me, 


From periſhing with him at Sea, Miſc. Tranſlat. of Hor, 


What Tranſports of Joy does he ſeem to feel upon the Return of 
his Friend in another Ode! — 


— — Non ego ſanius 
Bacchabor Edonis: Recepto . 
Dulce mihi furere eſt Amico ! —_ 


Tus we have with as much Care, and at the ſame time as 
much Brevity as poſlible, run through the whole Conduct of the 
Ancients in the Matter now under Conſideration. Now if the 
Reader will conſult all the Hiſtories of Chriſtian Nations, (as 1 
have ſaid in relation to other Virtues, and muſt repeat) for many 
Ages paſt, and reflect upon what his own Experience furniſhes 
him with in this preſent Time, he will be convinced, that this 
noble Affection has been almoſt quite loſt ever ſince the Times of 
Primitive Chriſtianity: So far from arriving at the ſublime Height 

of the firſt Degree I have mentioned of Friendſhip at the begin- 
ning of this Chapter, the laſt is ſcarce known, or hardly ever 
practiſed; for Mankind is now ſo falſely Selfiſh, (I ſay falſely, for 
in effect Friendſhip is as it were multiplying our own Satisfactions) 
rhat none will go any Lengths to ſerve thoſe for whom they pro- 
feſs Good -will; and ſo far from parting with any of their For- 
tunes to alleviate the Diſtreſſes or Difficulties of thoſe they call 
Friends, none will deprive themſelves of the leaſt Convenien- 
cies, none will put themſelves to the leaſt Trouble, or forego any 
of the groſs Satisfactions of Senſe, to do thoſe whom they de- 
corate with the Name of Friends the leaſt Service. En] 

NoTHING is a greater Proof of the Excellency of Friendſhip, 
than that in ſuch a general Degeneracy, all Men ſhould be deſi- 
rous of having Friends, and every one pretends to be in grout 
Cordiality with a Sett of choſen Acquaintance ; that is, in ſhort, 
every one is forced by the Nature of Society to feign an Aﬀec- 
tion, which, when put to the Teſt, proves to have none of the 
Qualities which arc neceſſary to conſtitute true Friendſhip * 2 

TEE * ftruend- 
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The Laws of Hoſpitality I have mentioned, were of Service in 
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Friendſhip ! — a Band more ſacred. 

Than Nature's brittle Tye ! — 

— — — Know the Joys of Friendſhip, 

The Truſt, Security, and mutual Tenderneſs, 

The double Joys, where each is glad for both; 

Friendſhip ! the Wealth, the laſt Retreat and Strength, 
Secure againſt 111 Fortune, and the World ! Rows. 


Ir is not to be expected, that in ſo general a Corruption of Mo- 


rals, ſuch Sublimity of that Affection ſhould be known here even in 


Idea, much leſs in Practice; but methinks Men ſhould for their 


own Sakes indulge a mutual Confidence and Aſſiſtance, and go 


upon the Maxim, that Sincerity in ow (like all other Vir- 
tues,) is beſt for them even in this World; but ſo far from this, 
nothing but Malice, Envy, Detraction, Indifference, and even 
Hatred, are to be diſcover'd, veil'd over with the ſacred Name of 
Friendſhip. And Men. not contented with merely bearing private- 

ly a Falſeneſs of Heart towards thoſe whom they pretend to have 
a particular Regard for, often attack them in the neareſt and ten- 
dereſt Part, and to ſatisfy brutal and unworthy Paſſions, do ſuch 
Injuries as are not to be made Amends for. How often have we 
heard (and do ſtill frequently) of Perſons who are thrown into 

the deepeſt Grief for the Corruption of a Wife or Daughter, by 
the Villany of a pretended Friend! There may be ſome truly 
noble and generous Spirits, who act up to that Religion they 
profeſs ; but their Number then is very ſmall, and makes nothing 


_ againſt my general Aſſertion. In fine, we are ſank ſo low in 


this, as well as all other Virtues, that, in ſpite of all the Adyan- 
tages we have over the Heathens, we are beneath any Compari- 


1on with them. 


ANp yet let us but obſerve what Incitements we have to this 
excellent Diſpoſition, and how little they could be influenced by 
any thing but Cuſtom and Education, or by their own natural 
Tempers ; for upon the ſtricteſt Examination, I cannot find any 
thing in their Religion that could have a general Influence, nor 
any fixed Syſtem of Morals amongſt them which could eſtabliſh 
Friendſhip in all its Degrees, fo as to make it a general Virtue. 


One 
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one of the Degrees, bur not in the ſublimeſt or that of the ſecond 
Rank. But we are bleſs'd with a Religion, which inculcates 
Friendſhip and Benevolence in the 58 manner; its very Ef- 
ſence is founded in Good-will and Love to Mankind; and from 
thence Friendſhip ariſes in its greateſt Splendor : For as Chriſtia- 
nity teaches us to loye one another, by the Conſideration of thar 
Love which our bleſſed Saviour had for us all, it ſhonld methinks 
make us reflect, upon that Affection and Good-will which, as be- 
ing of the ſame Species, from the ſame Origin, naturally ought 
to dwell in us one towards another. And we are to obſerve, that 
as none are capable of Friendſhip in its true Sublimity, but thoſe 
whoſe Souls are as it were elevated above the common Rank of Men, 
there is nothing, one would think, more likely to cauſe this Exal- 
tation of Mind, nothing of more Force towards refining the Soul, 
than a ſteady Faith in Chriſt, a thorough Belief of our holy Re- 
ligion: I muſt confeſs, that I cannot conceive any thing more ef- 
ficacious to this Purpoſe, than the glorious Proſpects a Chriſtian 
has in View; beſides, That Dominion over our Paſſions which a due 
Obedience to our Religion gives us, certainly fits. us better for the 
Duties of the ſtricteſt Friendſhip, than all the Incentives of Pride 
and Vain glory could the Heathens. And ſtill farther, 5 
Ir we conſider the Precepts of the holy Goſpel, where all Vir- 
tues are taught us in the cleareſt Manner, we ſhall fee Friendſhip 
will naturally ariſe from ſuch a Conformity of Goodneſs ; for 
were Men to act up in other Reſpects to the Precepts of our ho- 
ly Religion, brotherly Love and cordial Affection for each other 
would be the natural Conſequence of ſuch general Goodneſs; and 
then, as notwithſtanding an univerſal Reſemblance of Diſpoſition, 
where all follow the {ame Dictates of Virtue, there would be ſtill 
ſome Tempers which ſympathize more than others, from thence 
would be formed that Snblimity of Friendſhip in much nobler 
Perfection than with the Heathens; for what a glorious Addition 
it is for Friends to reflect, that after a Courſe of Piety and Good- 
neſs here, they ſhall together moſt certainly enjoy a happy Im- 
mortality! This would be the Conſequence of aCting up to our 
Religion; but as we are degenerated in all other Points, it is clear, 9 
that it is no Wonder we fail in this. | 


CHAP; 


—— 
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Cu Av. VI. 


Of the Regard to RELIGION, and to the ſe. 
=  weral Duties and Relations of Life, and to 
fome other Parts of Morality (not menti- 
oned in the former Chapters) which 1s to 
be found amonest the Ancients. 


T has been already obſerved at the End of the firſt Chapter, 
A that all Nations which we read of, however different in all o- 
ther Reſpects, have joined in one univerſal Opinion, that there is a 
ſupreme Cauſe of Creation, which ſuperintends and governs human 
Affairs, and has the abſolute Rule over Mankind, as well as over 
every thing elſe which compoſes that Frame, that Aſſemblage of 
Matter which we call the World. But the Ideas of this ſupreme 
Being, have been varied almoſt to an infinite Degree.* According 
1 as the various Paſſions of Mankind, or their ſeveral Geniuses have 
=- ſwayed them in different Parts of the World, ſo have they {et 
4 up ſuch a Species of Deities, and worſhiped them in ſuch a Man- 
ner as beſt ſuited with their own Notions of Things. 
Ix is a Subject one would think of the greateſt Humiliation, 
to reflect upon the monſtrous Abſurdities to which the Mind of 


* Several Authors of Note have imagin'd that the various Forms and Notions of Re- 
ligion which were amongſt the Heathens, aroſe from different Traditions of the true 
Religion altered and corrupted by the ſcattering of the Deſcendants of Noh over the 
Face of the Earth after the Confuſion of Tongues at Babel; and they think moreover, 
that they can ſee in many Religious Inſtitutions of the Ancients ſeveral Traces of the 
original Purity ; — but as this is not ſo clear to every one, at leaft as it is certain that it 
was ſo altered by its Corruption as to be quite a different Thing, and as this Corruption 
was owing to Mens vain Fancies and extravagant Ideas, my Syſtem Kill is good and a- 

greable to Hiſtory as well as to Reaſon. | 7 
| Man 
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Man is ſubject when ignorant of what can alone be its true and cer- 
tain Guide, or when it deviates in any degree from it. Thus, were it 
not atteſted by the beſt Authors of Antiquity, we ſhould hardly be [| 
brought to believe, that in Egyyt, where Arts and Learning firſt: 
were in Perfection, and from whence the Greeks chiefly acquir'd - 
what they knew; I ſay, it would be ſcarce credible, that ſuch a 
People ſhould worſhip, with the greateſt Devotion, Monkeys, 
Crocodiles, nay even the Onions and Leeks of their own Gar- 
dens, which the Roman Satyriſt with his uſual Sharpneſs juſtly 
reproaches them with : The Lines have been often quored, but 
they have ſo much Spirit in them, that I believe the Reader Will 
not diſlike to find them here. ee e 


Qui neſtit, Voluſi Bithynice, Qualia demens, 
Egyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat . 
Pars hæc; ia pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Thim. 
. Effigies ſacri nitet aurea Cercopithect, 
Dimidio magice reſonant ubi Memnone Corde, 
Atque Vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
Illic Ceruleos, hic piſtem fluminis, illic 8 
Oppida tota Canem venerantur, Nemo Dianam. 
Porrum & Cæpe nefas violare, ac frangere mor ſu, 
O ſanctas gentes quibus hæc naſcuntur in hortis 
Numina ! | 


Juven. 


In ſhort, their Veneration for theſe vile Animals went beyond De- 
ſcription; and the Expences of the Funerals of their God Apis, 
which was no other than an Ox, was made to amount to im- Id 
menſe Sums: And“ none of the ingenious Turns given by ſome | 
Moderns to this Religion of theirs, that I have yet ſeen, can ex- | 
cuſe them. 5 | _ T | 
AND if the many Accounts we have from Travellers be true, 
there are ſtill Nations of Idolaters who are guilty of as great Ab- 
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* Some Authors (as Plutarch for Inſtance) have endeavoured to palliate this Abſur- 
dity of the Egyptians, by ſaying, that theſe Animals were worſhipped as Symbols of the 
Deity ; about which the Reader may conſult the Ap Banier's Diſcourſe on that Subject 
in the 3d Vol. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. But the beſt Authors 
in general agree, that this Explanation is doing the Egyptians too much Honour. 


E e ſurdities; 
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ſurdities; of which Mr. Picart has given a good Collection in his 
Volumes of the Religious Ceremonies of all Nations. But then 
there is this Difference, that at the Time that the Egyptians 
were thus immers'd in ſuch Errors, unworthy of Human Crea- 
tures, they were juſtly renowned for Learning and Science; 
their Country was adorned with the nobleſt Productions of Ar. 
chitecture that can be imagin'd ; ſuch Buildings as ſtill ſtrike us 
with Amazement to read of; ſuch publick Works of all Kinds, as 
ſhew'd the great Capacity of that People : Whereas now thoſe I. 
dolaters I ſpeak of, are in a barbarous and ignorant Part of the 
World, and haye not had the Advantage of being civiliz'd and 
taught to know and act up to the Dignity of Human Nature. 

Ir muſt be confels'd indeed, that a large Part of Europe, and 
particularly a neighbouring Nation, famous for Learning and 
Arts in the higheſt Degree, is ſtill given up to monſtrous Abſur- 
dities in Religion; and the more inexcuſably, as they have the 
Source and Fountain of what is really good, which yet they per- 
vert, and turn to worldly and wicked Purpoſes. 

Ir is difficult to account for this odd Perverſeneſs in Mankind, 


as to what relates to the Heathens: If we were to examine it in 


a Religious Light, we ſhould ſay, that the Almighty Creator of 
the Uniyerſe thought fit to let us know, that human Reaſon, un- 
aſſiſted by him, was too weak to penetrate by its own Force into 
the proper Knowledge of the Deity ; and, that he de ſigned to 


make this particularly remarkable in a People, who prided them- 


ſelves ſo much in the Sublimity of their Underſtanding as the 
Egyptians did, and indeed in general all the Heathens. But if we 


would account in ſome Meaſure naturally for the Pagan Idola- : 
try, we ſhall find, it had its Source in the Pride and Preſump- 


tion of Man; for as the ſupreme Being is in his very Eſſence in- 
viſible and incomprehenſible to mere natural Man, fo the Idea 
that there is ſuch a Being, (which Idea is in all Nations,) natu- 
rally prompted Mankind to enquire what that Being was, and the 
Manner and Method of its acting and dealing with Men, its At- 
_ tributes and Nature, were carefully ſearched into. But as this 
was not * poſſible to be found out or known,. ſince God can be 

if con- 

There is nothing which ought to make more evident and plain the Neceſſity and 


Excellence of Revelation, than to reflect, that the wiſeſt Heads of Greece, the Chiefs of 


their 
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conceived no more than as he is pleaſed to reveal himſelf; each 
People, after a fruitleſs Diſquiſition, fix'd upon what was molt ſen- 
ſible to their Underſtanding, and as one. may ſay, under their Eyes, 
and pitch'd upon thoſe Things as Deities, or participating of the 
Divine Eſſence, which were by Nature, by Cuſtom and Educa- 
tion, or other concurrent Circumſtances, neareſt to them, and the 
Matter of their * Love or Fear : for theſe two Paſſions bore the 
oreateſt Sway in their Choice of their Deities ; ſince to expect Good, 
or to fear Evil from a ſupreme Being, was the moſt natural Con- 
ſequence of the Reaſoning Faculty in the Mind of mere natural 
Man. 178 | 
Ax P as the Senſes were in a great Meaſure their Directors in 
this Aﬀair, they were to be flattered and entertained ; and this was 
done by the Adoration of thoſe Deities which they had choſen 
under a viſible Form, ſuch a one as beſt ſuited with the Notions 
they had conceived. This ſeems to be the Origin of Idolatry 
in general. As to our Modern European Idolatry, Artifice and 
Craft was the Source of that; and it & ſhall be ſpoken to in ano- 
ther Place. | „„ 
WHar I have ſaid of the Egyyptiaus may ſerve for the Greeks 
and Romans with ſome Alterations; for theſe two Nations were 
not ſo mean and low in the Objects of their Worſhip, they did not 


their moſt famous Schools, put their Brains to the Torture for above four Ages, to. come 
to a fixed and certain Idea of the Divine e, and all to no Purpoſe ; and what Ab- 
ſurdities flowed from thence is clear from what Cicero ſays in Divinat. ſed neſcio quo modo 
Nihil tam abfarde dici poteſt quod non dicatur ab aliquo Philoſopharum ; and what is ſtill more 
mortifying to mere human Reaſon, tho? Cicero in his Treatiſe de Natura Deorum, ſhews 
the Falſity of the Epicurean and Stoick Syſtems, (and indeed of all others) yet he is not able 
to eſtabliſh any Syſtem of his own in their room, with any Certainty or Air of Proba- 
_ bility ; thus Lacfantius de Ira Dei ſays of him, Tullius zertio de natura Deorum Libro diſſöl- 
vit publicas Religiones ; fed tamen veram quam ignorabat, nec ipſe, nec alius quiſpiam potuit indu - 
cere: adco & ipſe teſtatus eft falſum quidem apparere veritatem tamen latere. And then again, he 
ſays in another Work of Cicero, Cum enim ſuſcepiſcet Diſputationem qua Deorum Naturam 
tolleret de qud Philoſophi garriebant, omnem Divinitatem ignorantia veri putavit ee tollendam, 
ſtaque Deos patuit tollere quia non erant. | 
To theſe two Paſſions were owing the Deification of thoſe Heroes who had been 
uſeful to the World, or thoſe Emperors and other Tyrants whoſe Power was made uſe 
of to oppreſs and deſtroy Mankind; — and for thoſe Reaſons they ſacrificed to Fear, 
and even to Diſeaſes, as Fevers, (ſee Cicero,) and to many infernal Deities who were con- 
ceived under Ideas of Terror, 


I See Chapter 7, 
Ec>. pitch 
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pitch upon ſuch abject and deſpicable Creatures for Adoration ; 
but then their Notions of the Deity were little better; for, as is 
ſaid of Homer, Humana ad Deos tranſtulit, they gave all their 
Paſſions to their Deities, or, to ſpeak more properly, they wor. 
ſhipped their own Paſſions under the Titles of different Gods and 
Goddeſſes 13 
I Must confeſs, that there is nothing in all Antiquity that 
ſo much ſurpriſes me as what I am now ſpeaking of; That Na. 
: . tions of the moſt conſummate Wiſdom and even Delicacy of 
| Underſtanding, ſhould form ſuch Notions, and ſuch Ideas of the 
Divine Nature, as were not only abſurd, but even of bad Conſe- 
quence to their Morals, when we find, that in almoſt every thing 
elſe, they acted and thought up to the Dignity of their Nature. 

Bur ſince ſuch Sentiments of Religion (however faulty,) were 
fixed and eſtabliſhed amongſt each People, and,that by Education 
they were taught to conceive a Reſpect for the Deity under thoſe 
Ideas; it follows, that to be pions, they muſt act up to thoſe 
Notions, that is, thar if they did not believe in the Divinity, 
and worſhip it according to thoſe Ideas, they muſt be forc'd to 
adore and believe Nothing; which is, in ſhort, to be impious and 
deny a ſupreme Being: For we areconſider, that if any Nation 
had turn'd itſelf to beg Light from any other, or any private Man 
had ſought for a better Syſtem, it could have been found no where 
(with Certainty) as all were in the ſame Darkneſs and thick Obſcu- 
rity, except the choſen People of God, and they could not influence 
many, ſince by their Law they had little or no Communication 

with other People. - >, 

FROM all this it is clear, that thoſe who believed and acted 
up to the Religion of their Country, were to be thought pious, 
and were therefore to be praiſed ; and upon this Foundation, that 
however wrong and miſtaken their Notions were, yet the ſu- 
preme Being was their Object, tho' disfigured and diſguiſed by the 
wretched Attributes they conceived it under. And ſince whole 
Nations by Conſent, form'd and eſtabliſh'd ſuch a Belief of the 
Divinity, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that any particular Men, who 
ſhould be bleſſed with ſuperior Genius's, ſhould alter and reform 
a whole People, when they had no other Foundation to go - 

_— — ws — 
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than the Force of their own Reaſon: Thus * Socrates, and ſome 
few more, who by the Light of their own excellent Underſtand- 
ings had conceiv'd Notions of the ſupreme Being more worthy of 
the Author of Nature, yet conformed to the eſtabliſhed Religion, 
tho' they ſuffer d as being accuſed of venting Ideas injurious to 
it; and the Athenians, out of Piety and thinking to pleaſe the 
Deity, look'd upon theſe Perſons as impious Monſters : There- 
fore, where a People have once an eſtabliſh'd Religion, unleſs 
they conſent publickly to alter it, upon undoubted and warranta- 
ble Motives, ſuch, in fine, as appear ſufficient to a Majority of 
the Nation, and which will bear the Teſt of Reaſon, a Man is to 
be prais'd for adhereing to the Religion of his Fathers, ſince if 
11 1 not, it is moſt probable he would have a worſe, or none 
N . 
Bur this Maxim holds much truer with the Heathens, than it 
does at preſent; becauſe then, as I have ſaid before, all Nations 
were ſunk into Idolatry and ſtrange Notions of the Deity, little 
better the one than the other: Whereas with us it may happen, 
(and does ſo in Popiſh Countries frequently) that a Man may 
ſee his whole Nation in an Error, and quit it himſelf, tho' it is 
not poſſible to bring his Countrymen (in a collective Body) into 
the right Way of Thinking; in ſuch a Caſe a Man is in the right 
for leaving an ancient Error, when he is ſure it is ſo; as a Maho- 
meran would be to turn Chriſtian, or as the whole Heathen World 
was in embracing by degrees the Doctrines of our holy Religion; 
bur this was not the Caſe of the Times I treat of, they knew no 
better, nor indeed without Revelation, could (with any Certainty) 
know better. : 85 8 ho ts 
I THEREFORE propoſe in this Chapter to obſerve to the Rea- 
der, how much both Greeks and Romans and other Nations were 
attach'd to the Religion eſtabliſh'd amongſt them; and however 
little that could influence their Morals, yet when we ſhall find. 


* As a Proof that Socrates adher'd to the Eſtabliſh'd Religion, we are to remember 
that his laſt Deſire, his laſt Injunction to one of his Friends, was, to remember to offer 
up a Cock to Eſculapius. See Plato, &c. | A OR SITE! 
+ This will appear {till ſtronger, if we conſider, that where Revelation was wanting, it 
muſt be a prodigious Force of Genius (ſuch as was ſeldom met with) which could form 
nobler Ideas by trampling upon the Prejudices of Education; therefore this Cafe was 
very ſingular. 5 — 
that 
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that they were exact in paying thoſe Duties which they look'd 
upon as due to their Deities, under whatſoever miſtaken Notions 
they conceiv'd them and ador'd them, we ſhall then be led inſen- 
ſibly to reflect upon our own Conduct, who with ſuch a Syſtem, 
ſo pure, and ſo undoubtedly certain, act with that Neglect and 
Indifference, as if we, like the Fool in the P/aims, ſhould ſay in 
our Hearts, there is uo God, 

As I have ſhewn, that Pride and Preſumption were the true Sources 
of Idolatry, fo were they alſo of all thole ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms of the 
| Ancients, in their Way of Divination, of looking into Futurity, by 
ſuch Preſages, Auguries and Auſpices as were in themſelves childiſh, 
ridiculous, and beneath the Dignity of Human Reaſon ; for as the 
Nature of Man is prone to Curioſity upon alt Occaſions, more 
particularly it is likely to be puſl'd on by a Deſire of knowing 
the Conſequences of particular Actions, and in general whatever 
is to happen to each Perſon upon every Occurrence in Life: but 
this is what Mankind could not know ; Futurity is kept from our 
Sight for good and wiſe Reaſons, and even to ſecure our Felicity; 
but yet there is an Anxiety to know what is to happen; it was 
therefore This rhat was the Cauſe of the Invention of various Me- 
thods by which vain Man fondly imagin'd that the Deity would 
vouchſafe to reveal itfelf, N 
FRO M hence aroſe the Abuſe and Frauds of Oracles, “ the 
abſur d Cuſtoms of conſulting the Entrails of Beaſts at Sacrifice, 
the careful Attention of watching the ſacred Chickens, as to their 
Chearfulneſs in eating their Food, the Obſervation of the Flight 
of Birds, and the numberleſs Contrivances to ſatisfy the Preſump- 
tion of Man. . 1 
Bur what gives us juſt Cauſe of Aſtoniſhment, is, that Nations 
of ſuch elegant Taſtes, ſuch wiſe and exquiſite Underſtandings, 


* 


* From this Principle flow'd thoſe immenſe 'Treafures which enrich'd the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi; the Princes and Sovereigns of the Heathen World ſeemed to ſtrive who 
ſhould moſt encourage thoſe Frauds, and lend their Help towards deceiving themſelves. 
The holy Houſe at Loretto is a faithful Copy of this Religious Cheat, (except that there 
is no Oracle,) and I doubt not but the Pope, who invented that, had his Imaginatian 
| help'd by the Account of the Temple at Delphi. The Riches in the Houſe at Loretta 
can hardly be credited, but by thoſe who have ſeen them. 


ſhould 
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ſhould run into ſuch f mean, ſuch low Methods of endeayouring 
to look into Futurity. But thus much indeed we may fay for it, 
that it was a good deal conſonant and agreeable to their Ideas of 
the ſupreme Being. | 

Ir is true, that ſeveral of the wiſeſt Men amongſt them had 
but a mean Opinion of theſe Inventions, as we find by Cato and 
Cicero; the latter abſolutely declares againſt them, and yet ſays, 
that thoſe Men are to blame who neglect them: Brabat multis in 
rebus Antiquitas ; quam vel uſu jam, vel Doctrind, vel vetu- 
ate immutatam videmus. Retinetur autem & ad opinionem vulgi, 
© ad magnas utilitates Reipublice, Mos, Religio, Diſciplina, jus 
Augurum, Collegii Auttoritas, net vero non omni ſupplicio digni 
P. Claudius, L. Junius conſules, qui contra auſpicia navigarunt. 
Parendum enim fuit Religions nec Patrius mos tam contumaciter 
Repudiandum. — Divin. Lib. 2. 3 

AN Þ the Reaſon for this ſeems to be, that few Men had 
Force enough of Reaſon or Strength of Judgment ſufficient to ſe- 
parate in their Notions, what was ſuperfluous or ridiculous in their 
Religion, from what was noble, wiſe, and worthy of their Under- 
ſtandings ; if therefore Men once neglected or deſpiſed theſe Things 


which were ſo blended with, and almoſt inſeparable from their 


Ideas of the Deity, they run a great Hazard of throwing off all 
Notions of a ſupreme Being, and thereby becoming downright 
Atheiſts. e ee e Me are ranks 
BESIDES, it was not decent for every private Man, becauſe he 
chanced to differ in Opinion from the Uſages of his Country, to 
oppoſe his own private 1 er to that of a whole Nation. 
AN this may be a Reaſon why Men are always more religi- 
ous in a collective Body, I ſhould have ſaid, more earneſt for the 


+ Among all the various Species of Superſtition, I ſhall mention here one which is I 
believe little known; and I the rather do it, that the Reader may at leaſt find ſomething 
new to him in this Work, if he finds no other Merit. It is obſerved then, in the 4th 
Volume of thoſe excellent T reatiſes publiſh'd by the Academy of Belles Lettres at Paris, 


in a Diſcourſe of Mr. L' Abb# Anſelme's, that the Romans kept the Names of their Tute- 
lary Gods very ſecret, that their Enemies might not gain their Protection by Evecatory 
Sacrifices, as they called them, that is, by a certain Form which was thought to be ſo 


powerful and efficacious as to perſuade thoſe Gods to quit the Side they had hitherto adhe- 
red to; for the ſame Reaſon alſo the Ancients kept very private the proper Name of their 
Towns, that they might not be made uſe of in theſe Religious Ceremonies, (for without 
the real proper Name they had no Effect.) Thus the ſecret Name of Rome was Valen- 
tia, See Macrob. Lib. 3. Saturn,. 9, 
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promoting the Honour as Religion, and leſs liable to be influen- 


ced to ſuffer any Innovations or Incroachment upon it, than each 
would be ſeparately; for when they are all met together in a Le. 
giſlacive Body, each particular Man, howſoever little given to 
Piety, is yet aſhamed to avow and declare himfelf ſo before a nu- 
merous Aſſembly, who by the ſame Motives would be ſure to 


oppoſe and cenſure him, altho' they might think as he does. This 
Gbſervation I believe will hold true, whereſoever Religion is un- 
der the Government and the Power of a Legiflature compoſed of 


many Perſons. | TY 
Tux great Men of Antiquity, for Reaſons abovementioned, 
made it their conſtant Maxim to have a due Regard for their Re- 
ligion ; the wiſeſt and beſt Legiſlators always made this a great 
Part of their Care : Ir is true indeed, that they often made uſe 
of the Superſtition of the People to work their own Deſigns; but 
as amongſt thoſe firſt Law - givers of Nations, their chief Deſigns 


were to procure the Good and Felicity of their People, they are 


the more excuſable. 


RELIGIOVUS f Eſtabliſhments with both Greets and Romans. 


were at firſt in great Simplicity; but the Superſtition of the Peo- 
ple ſoon ran the Magnificence of Divine Worſhip to a great Height, 
and very often ſome of their moſt immoral Men were the moſt 


expenſive in the Temples they built and dedicated to different Dei. 


ties, as if they thought to bribe the Gods to wink at their Wicked- 
neſs: But there were ſeveral very excellent Men, who by their 
Morals were an Honour to their Country, who thought it a Part 


of their Duty to adhere ſtrictly to the Religion eſtabliſhed among 


them, and who juſtly thought, that thoſe who were negligent of 
the ſupreme Being, would not long remain guiltleſs towards Man- 


kind; for tho' the Religion of the Ancient Heathens could not 


influence their Morals as to Good, (as I have ſhewn in my firſt 


Chapter,) yet the ſame Diſpoſition that prompred them to obſerve 


the Laws of Morality, excited them not to neglect their Religion, 


becauſe as a Reſpect and Veneration for the ſupreme Being was 


included in their Religious Syſtem, however diſguis'd or miſta- 
ken, the Contempt of that ſupreme Being muſt be a Conſequence 


Vid. Oeuvres de St. Real. + See Plutarch in the Life of Numa. 
of 
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of the Contempt of their Religion, and whoſoever runs counter 
ſo much to the general Senſe of Mankind, muſt be in great dan- 
ger of differing with them in the general eſtabliſhed Notions of the 
Fundamentals of Morality. 8 
No People ever carried their Religious Veneration for every 
thing relating to the Deity to a greater Height than the Greeks, 
whom 1 ſhall firſt conſider in a collective Body, and then ſome of 
their great Men ſeparately. | 
TE Athenians, who held deſervedly the firſt Rank in Greece, 
had many remarkable Feſtivals which they celebrared in Honour 
of ſeveral Deities; amongſt them the chief were thoſe in Honour 
of Minerva, called Panathenaia, the Feſtivals of Bacchus, and 
thoſe of Ceres: Nothing can exceed their Religious Fondneſs for 
theſe holy Times; they inſtituted various ſorts of Combats, and 
diſputed the Prize in many Arts and Sciences, to do ſtill more 
Honour to thoſe Days; but the moſt reſpected and moſt ſacred 
of all the Feſtivals at Athens, were thoſe of Ceres, which were 
kept at Eleuſis once every Five Years; theſe were never neglec- 
ted, not even in Time of War, and when the Athenians were 
prevented going by Land, they carried the whole Pomp * by Sea; | 
and beſides, there was a ſtrict Secrecy required in theſe Ceremo- | 
nies in regard to Things which none bur thoſe initiated could 
know ; and ſo great was the Reſpect the Ancients had to that 
Duty of Religion, that they deem'd any Man who ſhould divulge 
it, an impious and profane Perſon, and likely to draw down the 
Vengeance of the Gods upon all thoſe who ſhould keep Company 
with him. 1 


—— — — E, & fideli tuta ſileutio 

Merces; vetabo, qui Cereris ſacrum 

Vulgarit arcane, ſub ii ſdem 

Sit trabibus, fragilemve mecum 

Sotvat Phaſclon. . . Ho R. 


I REFER the Reader to the Antiquities of Greece, publiſhed 
by the learned f Dr. Potter, wherein he will find a full Account 


* See Plutarch and T hucyd, + Now Lord Biſhop of Oxferd, 
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of all the Religion and Feſtivals of the Greeks ; my Buſineſs is to 
ſhew how obſervant they were of their Religious Eſtabliſhments 
and not to deſcribe them. N 

I HAVE already taken notice of the Condemnation of Socrates 
which was entirely owing to the falſe Report his Enemies had 
raiſed of him, and which they had perſuaded the Athenians to 
believe, which was, that he neglected and deſpis'd the Religion 
cſtabliſh'd at Athens, upon which Judgment was pronounced a- 
gainſt him from a miſtaken Notion of what would pleaſe the Di- 
vinity ; but there are two Examples extant, in which the good 
Sentiments of the People of Athens in a collective Body appear 
in the brighteſt Luſtre, and unmix'd with Superſtition. 

A CERTAIN Philoſopher named Dzagoras, who had been 2 
Diſciple of the famous Democritus, (he who invented the Philo. 
phy of Atoms,) came and ſettled at Athens, and there he began 
to teach Atheiſm publickly, by diſputing againſt the very Being of 
a ſupreme Ruler of all Things ; as ſoon as this came to be known, 
the Athenians immediately cited him before the Judges, for they 
were ſtruck with Horror at ſuch Aſſertions; he fled, but could 
not eſcape the Infamy of a Sentence which the moſt diſcerning | 
People in the World pronounced againſt him, and that was, they 
condemned him to Death, and offered a conſiderable Reward to 
any one who ſhould bring him to Athens, alive or dead. Diodbr. 
Lib. 13. 5 

THE Caſe of * Protagoras was much the ſame; he too had 
been a Diſciple of Democritus, and in one of his Books reaſon'd 
in this Manner, — © Whether the Gods exiſt in Reality, or no, 
« js a Queſtion which I know not how to treat; whether I ſhall 
< take the affirmative or negative Side; our Faculties are too 
« weak, and our Life too ſhort, to clear up thoroughly fo difficul: 

g Point.” Thus he made the Affair at leaſt Problematical, which 
the Athenians could not bear; tliey therefore baniſhed him from 
Athens for ever, and by a Proclamation ordered, that all thoſe 
who had any of his Books, ſhould bring them to the Magiſtrates, 
which was accordingly done, and they were all publickly burnt, 

as being an infamous and ſcandalous Production. 
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* Cicero de Natur, Deonum. 
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WEN we ſee this noble Tenderneſs for the Honour of Reli- 
gion amongſt Heathens, what ſhall we then ſay to a Chriſtian Na- 

tion, where Books are daily publiſhed againſt the moſt certain, as 
well as the holieſt Religion that ever was known; and not only 
this, where thoſe Books, thoſe infamous Treatiſes are received and 
read with Pleaſure and Satisfaction? 

ANOTHER Inſtance * will ſhew the great Reſpect which the 
people of Athens had for the Deity. They were preſent at the 
Repreſentation of a Tragedy of the famous Euripides, in which 
the Poet puts an Expreſſion into the Mouth of Hippolitus which 
was deſtructive of Religion; for, upon Phædra's telling him, that 
he had ſworn, that he would not reveal what ſhe had told him of 
her infamous Paſſion, he anſwers, That he took the Oath with 
his Tongue only, and not with his Heart : Such a Sentiment as 
this uttered by a virtuous Perſon, ſuch as Hippolitus, ſhock'd the 
whole Athenian People, for it looked too like the ſettling of ſuch 
a Maxim; they therefore expreſſed their Indignation with one 
general Voice, and were hardly prevail'd upon to forbear throw- 
ing the whole Weight of their Anger upon the Poet, who had 
dared to vent ſuch an abominable Expreſſion. 

WHar glorious Sentiments of Piety are theſe in a whole Peo- 
ple! + who would nor ſuffer the leaſt Juggling or Equivocation 
with ſo ſacred a Thing as an Oath, which at the ſame time that it 
deceives Men, affronts the Majeſty of the Deity |! 

How therefore ought we to look upon that Sett of Men, who 
pretend to be Chriſtians, and yet have written large Treatiſes to 


teach Men how to equiyocate, to deceive Mankind, and make a 
Jeſt of Religion! 


* See Plut. and other Greek Mriters, and Rollin. 

+ The Ancients were ſo exact in the keeping ſtrictly to their Oath, that Cicero ob- 
ſerves, in ſpeaking of Regulus, that what makes his Action appear ſo heroical, is the 
Degeneracy of After-times ; — Nobis (ſays this excellent Roman) nunc Mirabile videtur, 
illis guidem temporibus aliter facere non potuit. Itaque iſta Laus non eft hominis, fed temporum 
for in thoſe Days it was a thing as common to be obſervant of an Oath, as it was .in the 
worſt Times to break it; and we may obſerve in C:cero's Offices, ſuch Maxims in re- 
gard to Oaths, as ought to make thoſe Gentlemen who decorate themſelves with the 
Name of the Society of Feſus, (and who by their eaſy Caſuiſtry prevail ſo much) bluſh at 
their curſed and abominable Doctrine of Equivocation. — And what ſhall we ſay to 


thoſe, who even in this Nation make ſo light of an Oath, and ſwear falſely with eaſe, 
where Intereſt prevails ? Fa | 5 a 
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In effect, there was nothing which the Heathens held in grea- 
ter Veneration than the Sacredneſs of an Oath ; for nothing could- 
be more injurious to the Gods, nor of worke Conſequence to 
Mortals, than the Violation of it. Therefore the Cuſtoms of all 
Nations of Antiquity were to keep ſtrictly to it; the moſt terri. 
ble Imprecations were made againſt thoſe who ſhould violate 
it, and they were looked upon as excommunicate and infamous 
Wretches. © 5 5 

TRE made alſo Religion intervene upon all ſolemn and pub. 
lick Occafions, as in Treaties, Sc. as I have ſhewn in my firſt 
Chapter from * two learned Authors, to whom I refer the Reader, 
Nor was their Piety leſs in the great Reſpect they had for the 


Manſions of their Deities, their Temples; nothing could be more 


ſacrilegious than to rob them, nothing more abominable; this a- 
lone cauſed bloody Wars in Greece; f and beſides this, they had 
ſuch a Veneration for them, that whoſoever took Refuge in them, 
could not be pulled out by Force; thus we find + Pauſanzas, who 
fled into the Temple of Minerva, was blocked up there and 
ſtarved, but they would not take him out. 
AND now I am upon this Subject, there is a Sony in Plu- 
rarch, which for the Oddneſs of it I will here relate: An 
Athenian, nam'd Cylon, had formed a Confpiracy againſt Athens, 
(much about the Time that Solon liv'd,) and ſeiz' d upon the Ci- 
tadel, but being cloſely beſieg'd, he was forced to get away as 
well as he could, and his Accomplices were ſome of them mur- 


dered, and others fled to the Temple of Mzerva; whillt they 


remained there, it was not poſſible to take them; Megacles, there- 
fore, one of the chief Magiſtrates, perſuaded them to come out 
and take their Trial, and for their Security he told them, that the 

might tie a long Thread to the Statne of the Goddeſs, and hold 
the end of it in their Hands, and by this Means they would be 
as ſafe as if they were till in the Temple: Theſe unfortunate 
Wretches accepted of this ſtrange Expedient ; but unhappily the 
Thread broke, (as indeed it was likely it ſhould,) and then the 
Magiſtrates cauſed them to be put to Death, alledging, that it was 
viſible, that the Goddeſs refuſed her Protection, ſince the Thread 


* Potter au Kennet, + Vide Plutarch. + Nepos in Pauſan. 
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did not remain whole. This was a poor Evaſion ; and accordingly 

the Hiſtorian tells us, that theſe Magiſtrates were the Objects of 

the publick Deteſtation, and were called Curſed and Excommuni— 
cated. 

WHAx has been ſaid of the Athenians, will {nit almoſt all the 

_ reſt of Greece, for moſt of the Greeks were equally affected with 


a Religious Reſpect for the Supreme Being, under thoſe Forms of 


Worſhip and thoſe Ideas which their own irregular Fancies had 
imagined, or which they had received from Traditions full as vain 
and abſurd. 

AN d, beſides the Feſtivals and Worſhip peculiar to each People 
of Greece, there were four Sorts of Publick Feſtivals at which all 
Greece aſſembled, and upon account of which, if there was * War 
in Greece, all Hoſtilities ceaſed for that Time: theſe were the 
Olympick Games in Honour of Jupiter, celebrated once in five 
Years ; the Pythian in Honour of Apollo, once in five Years al- 
lo; the Nemæan f in Honour of Hercules, once in two Years ; 
and the Iſthmian once in five Years, in Honour of Neptune; 
theſe were the Times at which all the different People of Greece 
met together, and ſat as Judges and Spectators of thoſe Combats 


and Diſputes of various ſorts, in which the Victory was reckon'd 


as glorious, and as much fought after, as that which is gain'd in 
Battle ; ir elevated the Souls of the Heroes, and lifted them up 
aboye themſelves : : 


Palmaque nobilis 
Terrarun Dominos evehit ad Deos. Ho R. 


And were certainly great Incitements to all Virtues and Excel- 
lencics. 


* Is it not monſtrous, that War amongſt Chriſtians reſpects not even the holieſt 
Times, or the moſt ſacred Places? and yet how far more auguſt and venerable is every 
thing in our Religion, above what 1s to be found in that of the Pagans | 

+ It was at the Nemæan Games that Philopemen, General of Achaia, and a Man 
zealous for the Liberty of Greece, received that glorious Applauſe mentioned in his Life 
by Plutarch, who tells us, that this great Perſon happened to enter the Theatre where all 
Greece was aſſembled » Juſt as an Actor Was ſpeaking what follows of one of the Perfons 
of the Drama, UI, —— 

This 1s he who crowns our Heais with the IPreaths of Liberty; —— 
The whole Aſſembly immediately turn'd to Philopzmon, and applied it to him with a 
Thunder of Applauſe, "This was glorious for him, and for the Audience! 


THUSs 
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Tus the Ancicnts made their Religion have a Share in eye 
thing, which was a Conſequence of their Reſpect for the Gods; 
no Expedition was undertaken without Prayers and Sacrifice; no 
Succeſs was gained, bur the Gods had a large Share of- the Spoils 
in their Temples hung up and conſecrated; nothing'of Family Af- 
fairs was ever entered upon, as Weddings, Sc. bur the Deity. in- 
tervened, and was honourcd and conſulted by Sacrifice.“ 

Ix fine, all the auguſt Ruins of Antiquity, {till to be ſeen in 
Greece or Rome, are ſo many Monuments of their Religious Dif. 
poſition ; all the Medals, ſtill to be found in the Cabinets of the 
Curious, are alſo clear Proofs of this, for we ſee in moſt of them 
ſomething or other relating to their Divine Worſhip: The Arhe- 
niaus, in particular, never ſtruck any Medals but Religious ones; 
the Spartans indeed, in the latter Times, ſtruck ſome in Honour 
of the Roman Emperors. In ſhort, many are the Inſtances of the 
Piety of the Greeks: but in their declining State they ſeemed to 
have loſt ſome of thcir Reſpect for the Gods, by their groſs Flat- 
tery of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and ſome others of the Succel- 
ſors of Alexander; but this was owing allo to particular Circum- 
ſtances of Time, and not wholly to the Diſpoſition of the Peo- 
ple. There is but one Thing which ſeems a little contradictory 
to this pious Temper of the Greeks, and particularly of the Athe- 
niaus, and that is, that they ſhould permit Ariſiophaues to repre- 
ſent ſuch Pieces as his were, in ſeveral of which the Gods were 
treated in a very indecent Manner: But ſome Modern Authors 
have endeavour'd to give us a Reaſon, which is, that what the 
Poet turns into Ridicule, is only what they thought the fabulous 
Part of their Religion, and not what was really the Object of 
their Veneration and Worſhip. 1585 
IN a Word, it is certain that the Greeks, in general, were ſenſible 
of the Duties of their Religion, and ſtrongly attach'd to it; but 
it muſt be confeſs'd, that they often ran it to moſt ridiculous and 
moſt abominable Superſtitions. But this is no Wonder, ſince 1 
have ſnhewn, that their Religion was abſurd, and productive of Im- 
morality in its very Eſſence, as to certain Parts of it, and f to cer- 
tain Ceremonies; but, as I have ſaid before, they were ſo much 


* Se Antiq. du Pere Montfaucon. + See Chap, I. 
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in the dark, that either they were to follow ſuch Ideas, or to follow 
none. : | 

W Haar H have ſaid as to the Religion of the Greeks will ſuffice 
for the Romans, who had moſtly the ſame, and were equally re- 
markable for their Obſervance of it in every Particular; inſomuch, 
that Cicero ſays, that the Romans came to univerſal Empire by 
their conſtant Piety * and due Reſpect and Veneration for the im- 

mortal Gods, Quam volumus licet Ipſi nos amenus, tamen nec 
numero Hiſpanos, nec Robore Gallos, nec calliqdte Pœnos, nec 
artibus Græcos, nec denique hoc ipſo hufus Gentis ac Terre do- 
meſtico nativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos ac Latinos; /ed Pietate ac 
Religione, atque hac und Sapientid quod Deorum Immortalium 
Numine omnia regi gubernarſique perpeximus, omnes gentes nati- 
oneſque ſuperavimus., : L 

I SHALL now briefly mention ſome Examples of ſome of the 
greateſt Men of both Nations, who have given remarkable Proofs 
of their ſtrong Senſe of the Power and Protection of the Deity. 
To begin with an Athenian, we find Conon,f one of their Ge- 
nerals, who rebuilt Athens after its fatal Deſtruction by Lyſan- 

der, (J mean a great Part of it,) I ſay we find him offering up a 
real Hecatomb, that is, a Sacrifice of 100 Oxen, in Thankſgiving 
to the Gods. 

NEx T to him + we may obſerve the famous Themiſtocles, who 
erects a Temple to Cybel/e, the Mother of the Gods, and makes 
his Daughter Prieſteſs of it, in Gratitude for his Preſervation 
from Danger by her Admonition in a Dream. 3 

Nor is Camillus leſs worthy of Attention, who accuſes him- 
ſelf to the Senate of having forgot that Vow he had made to 
Apollo, of which J have ſpoken in a former Chapter, when I men- 

tioned the Generofity of the Rowan Ladies on that Account; 
his Piety is alſo obſerveable in his Care of rebuilding the Tem- 


* Religion was ſo much in Eſteem at Rome, that all the great Men were ambitious 
of obtaining the Prieſthood, as Cicero, Cæſar, Craſſus, Pliny, &c. and Auguſtus; and 
Mark Antony and Cæſar ſet ſo great a Value upon their Dignity as Augurs, that they al- 
ways carefully had it inſerted in the Medals ſtruck in honour of them. Thus we may 
obſerve, that the chief Order of the Prieſthood might be enjoyed by even Generals, Sc. 


x yet they had a diſtin Order of Prieſts, who were ſuch all their Lives and nothing 
elf 2 1 


+ Nepos in Conone. I Plut. in Themiſt. 
ples. 
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ples ruin'd by t the Gauls, and in his erecting a magnificent one to 
Ains Locuteitts, in that Place where the Voice was heard which 
foretold the coming of Brennus with his vaſt Army of Barba. 
rians. And again, upon another Occaſion * Camillus, when the 
Diſſenſions and Diſcord ran high among his Fellow Citizens, vows 

a Temple to the Goddels of Concord, if ſuch Feuds ſhould be * 
peaſed. 


T1MOLEON, | the Deliverer of Szc:1y, dedicates a Chapel to 
Fortune in his own Houſe. 
MaRrceELLUs, he who firſt beat Hannibal in Italy, conſe. 
crates to Fupiter the Spolia Opima, or Spoils of a Gallick Prince 
and General, whom he had killed with his own Hand, and builds 
a Temple to Honour and Valour; Honor: © Virtuti. 
AND + Fabius Maximus, who was attewards his College, 
being, at the Time I am ſpeaking of, Dictator, tells the Roman 
People after the fatal Defeat of Flaminius at Thraſymene, that 
it was owing to the Anger of the Gods; (for that Conſul had ne- 
glected the proper Ceremonies ;) and, that they muſt put their 
Confidence in them, and they need not doubt their Protection ; 
and then he ſacrifices to them to obtain Proſperity to his Arms. 
FLAMININUS, who declared the Greeks to be free, which 
they fondly believed, altho' it was, in truth, the Beginning of 
their Subjection to the Romans, conſecrated fome Silver Bucklers 
along with his own in the Temple at Delphi, and offered up 
a golden Crown to Apollo, 
W x ſee alſo, that ff Cimon the Athenian, careſully conſults 
the Oracle of Apollo upon an Affair of Importance. 
THe Piety of ++ Nicias, even to a timid tien. is well 
known in Hiſtory. = 
AGESILAUS *** manifeſted his Reſpect for the Gods by giv- 
ing ſtrict Orders, that rhoſe Thebans, whom he had defeated, Wi 
and who had taken Refuge in the Temple of Minerva, ſhould 
not be drawn out from thence by Force. 
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* Plut. in Camill. + Plut. in Timol. 
+ Plut. 1 Fab. Maxim, and Marcelli. 
** Plut. in Flam. ++ Plut. #7 the Life of Cimon. 


{| Plut, in the Life of Nicias. u Plut in the Life of Ageſilaus. 
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Even * Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, tho' buſied all his Life 
in reſtleſs Attempts of War, which generally ſucceeded ill. yer 
forgot not his Reſpect for the Divinity : He makes a Vow to ob- 
tain the Protection of the Immortals before he attacks Eryx; and 
at another Time conſecrates the Spoils of the Gauzs in the Tem- 
ple of Minerva. 

IN ſhort, I ſhould tire my Reader and myſelf, were I to relate 
+ the many Inſtances in which both Greeks and Romans, and in- 
deed all the Heathens, even the remoteſt Barbarians, ſhewed 
themſelves firmly fix'd in their high Veneration for thoſe Objects 
of Divine Worſhip eſtabliſhed in cach Country. All the Hiſtori- 
ans of Antiquity are full of Examples of that Sort, to which I 
refer the curious Reader. WAFS 1 

IN the latter Times, when both Greeks and Romans were de- 
generated, and quite loſt to every Virtue, they then aſſociated 
every Monſter of an Emperor to the Rites and Worſhip of their 
Deities, and by a horrible and ſenſeleſs Profanation defiled their 
own Altars. And in thoſe Times, Numbers of Temples and 
Theatres were erected, (for theſe too were ſolemnly Dedicated) 
more to ſatisfy the Vanity, than the Religion of their Founders. 
Bur it is not of thoſe unhappy Times that I treat, when I ſpeak 
of any thing that is Praiſe-worthy amongſt them, unleſs it be by 
-mere Nee | 
Ir now remains, that under this Article, I refer the Rea- 
der to the Opinion of ſome of the greateſt Genius's of Anti- 
quity, as to Religion; which will ſtill confirm us the more 
in our Ideas concerning the Bent of each Nation. Thoſe I ſhall. 
mention are + Homer, Virgil, Cicero, Horace and Xenophor : 
In the Works of theſe five Perſons, who were truly an Orna- 

| ON ment 
* Plut. in the Life of Pyrrhus. 

+ The Piety of the great Scipio, who conquer'd Hannibal and ſubdu'd Carthage, is very 
remarkable; it is ſaid of him in Hiſtory, that he never began any thing whatever with- 
out firſt adoring the Deity in the Capitol; and before and after, and during the whole 
Time of his Expedition to Africh, he conſtantly manifeſted his profound Reſpe& for 
the Gods; — even Hannibal, though a Barbarian, and accus d by the Romans, (perhaps 
unjuſtly, ) of Cruelty, and Breach of Faith, yet gave great Marks of his Veneration for 
the Gods, for he went to Cadix on Purpoſe to ſacrifice to Hercules before his Expedition 
to {taly, and during his whole Life he ſhewed a Religious Diſpoſition, Tit. Liv. 

I I have pitch'd upon theſe Authors rather than upon the profeſs'd Philoſophers and 


Heads of Sects, becauſe thoſe have been mention'd in my firſt Chapter; and beſides, 
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nament to their Reſpective Countries, we find Religion laid down 
as a neceſſary Qualification to form a truly great Man. 

As for the firſt, we may oblerye in many Parts of his noble 
Performances, ſuch Sentiments as clearly ſhew us the Importance 
he thought Religion was of: In his 14th Book of the Odypey, 
Eumais owns his fortunate Succeſſes to proceed from the Bleſſin 
of the Gods: In the gth Book, es acknowledges, that the 
Immortals had ſent him a plentiful Chace.“ And this Poet gives 
an admirable Deſcription of Providence, in that ingenious Fiction 
in the 24th Book of the Iliad, where he ſays Jupiter has two 
large Veſſels, one on each Side of him; one of them filled with 
Good, and the other with Misfortunes, which are equally diſ- 
pens'd to Mankind: And then, in many Places, too numerousto 
quote, he inculcates this Maxim, that every thing comes from. 
above. | %%% tbo 

Bur it muſt be owned, that Homer has given us ſtrange Ideas 
of his Deities, to whom he has attributed all the Paſſions of Men, 
and made ſuch Divinitics of them as one would have thought 
were ſufficient to have ſhock'd any Heathen of common Senſe. 
This is what Cicero in his Tuſculau. Quæſtion. ſays of him, Hu- 
mana ad Deos tranſtulit druina mallem ad nos : But, (as Ariſto- 
tle obſerves,) he does but follow the Notions broached before his 
Time in thoſe Things, as well as he does when he makes the Gods 
themſelves ſubject to Fate or Deſtiny. 155 

Ir we turn our Eyes to the Latin Poet, to Virgil who has 


rivall'd his Maſter, we ſhall be ſenſible, that Piety is the favou- 


rite Quality of his Hero, it is that which gives Weight and 
Merit to all his other Virtues. Mc 
 WHren his Mother meets him in Africa in the Habit of a 


Tyrian Huntreſs, he tells her as a main Part of his Character, 


the Opinion of Men of the World, and ſome in the great Affairs of Life, is of more 
Authority, than that of Men, who were either of a recluſe. Life, or of a great Singularity 
of Temper in every thing elſe ; and ſtill farther, the Reſpect ſhewn to Religion by the 
great Poets of Antiquity, may ſeem the more extraordinary to us, as moſt of ours have 
employed their Talents to explode Religion and Virtue, (I except howgver ſeveral whom 
L. revere,) perhaps to comply with the vicious Taſte of the Ages they liv'd in, in which 
Works in Defence of Goodneſs have been but ill received. 
* dee Rollin des Belles Lettres. 
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Sum Pins Eneas, raptos qui ex hoſte Penates 
Claſſe veho Mecum. — ——_ Lib. 1. Eneid 


*© The Good Eueas am I call'd, a Name, 

While Fortune fayour'd, not unknown to Fame: 

My Houſhold Gods, Companions of my Woes, 

With pious Care, I reſcu'd from our Foes. Davpen. 


* ” 


And Thonens, when he addreſſes Dido, ſhews a great deal of Pie- 


ty in his Sentiments in complaining of the Inſults of her Subjects: 


At genus humanum & mortalia temnitis arma 
At ſperate Deos memores fandi atque nefand:. 


« Tf our hard Fortune no Compaſſion draws, 
„Nor Hoſpitable Rights, nor Human Laws, 
99 1 Gods are Juſt, and will revenge our Cauſe, DRY. 


Then he proceeds to give a Character of his Prince, of which 
Piety is a chief Part: 


Rex erat Eneas nobis, quo juſtior alter . 
Ner Pietate fuit, nec bello major & armis. 


40 Hs was our Sans, a Juſter Land, 
Or nobler Warrior, never drew a Sword, 
Obſervant of the Right, Religious of his Word. DRY p. 


And through the whole Poem, we find Eneas conſtantly keeping 
up to his Character, and does nothing but with a profound Re- 
ſpect for the Deity ; he is even careful to a Nicety of performing 
all the Offices which his Religion commands him. 

Thus we find by the Example of theſe two great Poets, that 
true Valour and a due Regard for Religion, are the propereſt and 


almoſt inſeparable Companions, and not ſo incompatible as they 


are thought to be in theſe our Days. 
IN ſhort, to conclude what I have to ſay of that divine Poet 


Virgil, he has given us, in Eueas, the Pattern of a true Hero; 
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poſition, for he manifeſts every where a profound Veneration tor 
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and we find the Poet himſelf, throughout his Georgzcks, plainly 
lets us ſee, that he has drawn his Hero according to his own Dil: 


all the Deities, whom his Work leads him to ſpeak of, or addreſs 
himſelf to. „ . 
Tus in his beautiful beginning of the firſt Georgich; he 
does not invoke the Muſes only as a Poet, but in general the Di- 
vinities who preſide over the Subjects he treats of. 


— — — Vs O clariſſima Mundi 

Lumina, Iabentem Culo qui ducitis Annum, 

Liber & alma Ceres, veſtro ſi munere Tellus. 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſtd, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miſcuit Uv1s : 

Et vos agreſtium preſentia numina Faun, 
Ferte ſmul Faunique Pedem, Dryadeſque Puelle - 
Munera veſtra Cano, Tuque, O cui prima frementem- 
Fudit equum magno tellus percuſſa Tridentt, 
Neptune: & cultor nemorum, cui pinguia Cææ 
Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta Juvenci : 

 1p/e nemus linquens patrium, Saltuſque Lyczi, 
Pan ovium Cuftos, Tua ſi tibi Mænala Cure, 
Adſis O Tegeæe favens: Oleæque Minerva. 
Inventrix, uncique Puer monſtrator Aratrt : 

At teneram ab radice ferens Sylvane cupreſſum 
Di: Deæque omnes, ſtudium quibus arva tueri, 
Quique novas alitis nonnullo ſemine fruges, 
Q1ique ſatis largum Cœlo demittitis Imbrem ! 


© Ye Deities! who Fields and Plains protect, 
Who rule the Seaſons, and the Year direct; 
Bacchus, and foſtering Ceres, Pow'rs Divine, 
Who gave us Corn for Maſt, for Water Wine: 
* Ye Fawns, propitious to the Rural Swains, 
« Ye Nymphs that haunt the Mountains and the Plains; 
* Join in my Work, and to my Numbers bring 
* Your needful Succour, for your Gifts I ſing. 


* 


A 
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« And thou, whoſe Trident {track the teeming Earth, 

« And made a Paſlage for the Courler's Birth: 

« And thou, for whom the Cæau Shore Rltaing 

« Thy milky Herds, that graze the flow'ry Plains: 
And thou, the Shepherd's Tutelary God, 

Leave, for a while, O Pan! thy lov'd Abode: 

« And if Arcadian Fleeces be thy Care, 

From Fields: and Mountains to my Song repair. 

« Inventor Pallas of the fat'ning Oil: 

« Thou Founder of the Plough, and Ploughman's T oil: 
% And thou, whoſe Hands the ſhrowd-like Cypreſs rear; 

« Come all ye Gods and Goddeſſes, that wear 

« The Rural Honours, and increaſe the Year :. 

«. You, who ſupply the Ground with Seeds of Grain, 

« And you, who 1well thoſe Seeds with. kindly Rain! 

DRYDEN. 


And in his Bucolicſs chere are many Paſſages of the ſame Spirit, 
particularly when he introduces two Shepherds diſputing the Prize 
of r and Singing, he makes the firſt begin in the following 
Manner: 


Ab Jove Principia Mu ſæ, Jovis omnia plena !. 


« From the great Father of the Gods above 
« My Muſe begins; for All is full of Fove. DRY DEN. 


A s to Cicero, I refer the Reader to his * Treatiſe De Natura 
Deorum, and. other of his Philoſophical Treatiſes, by which it 
will appear, that he who was the Prince of Roman Eloquence, 
the Conſul who ſaved Rome, in ſhort, who was the greateſt Man 
in Civil Affairs, who ever bore the chief Offices in that ls of 


* In that Work of his, gyhich I think is one of the moſt a Pieces Jever 
read, he has particularly this Sentence, which ſhews how important he thought ſome Re- 
ligion was to the Welfare of Society : Atque haud Scio, an pietate adverſus Deos ihe 


lata, fides etiam & Societas humani Generis, & una excellentiſſima Virtus Fuſtitia tollatur. 
We have however in this Iſland, ſeveral Perſons, who by their Behaviour and Waun 
ſeem to think Religion quite uſeleſs, and would be Fought n wiſer than all the reſt of 


the 


Mankind 1 in that Point. 
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the World; I fay, it will be found, that ſuch a Man did not think 
it beneath him to employ his Pen upon Subjects of a Divine Na- 
ture. And he has, in the Treatile we have mentioned, with 
| | great Wit and Force of Argument ſhewn the Abſurdity of divers 
Parts of the Pagan Theology, as eſtabliſhed in moſt Countries, 
and has alſo expos'd the vain Realoning and Errors of the Hea- 
then Philoſophers and conceited Sages of Antiquity, and ſeems 
very ſenſible, that none had conceived Ideas of the ſupreme Be. 
ing ſuitable to the Majeſty of God, altho' they arrogantly pre- 
tended to laugh at the eſtabliſh'd Religion. — Cicero would ſtill 
b. 216 more juſtly deſerve our Applauſe, if in this Work of his the Dif- 
putation had not gone ſo far as to deſtroy almoſt the Being of 
a ſupreme Ruler of all Things; altho' this be contrary to his In- 
tentions, as appears manifeſtly by ſeveral Paſſages in this Treatiſe; 
he ſeems deſirous to have known the Truth, therefore we muſt 
deplore his want of thoſe Helps we have been bleſs'd with. Quo- 
tations from him under this Head would be endleſs; the Reader 
muſt conſult the Treatile itſelf, as well as his others. f 
 HoRAacsx, that Courtly Poet, whole Works are as polite as 
they are nervous and ſtrong, next comes under our Obſervation: 
Here we find ſeveral Odes directly addreſſed to the principal Dei. 
ties of Paganiſm; as in the firſt Book, the 1oth to Mercury ; 
the zoth of the. ſame Book, to Venus; the 31ſt, to Apollo; the 
35th, to Fortune; the 19th of the ſecond Book, to Bacchus; and 
{o, in fine, to moſt of the others: To all whom he makes his 
Supplications under their uſual Attributes, and celebrates their 
Praiſes for thoſe Actions, for which they were known and re. 
nowned in the Heathen Theology. ES: 
HO w nobly! with how much Majeſty does he ſpeak of Ju- 
Piter, the Soyercign of the Gods, in that beautiful Ode to Au- 
guſtus # 6 8 
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+ Monſieur L'Abbè d Olivet, in his Preface to his excellent Tranſlation and Latin Edi- 
tion of this Treatiſe, obſerves very judicioully, that it appears by it, that thoſe Philoſo- 
phers who had ſhaken off the groſs Idolatry and mean Ideas of the Pagan Theology, had 
done ſo to no other Purpoſe than to ſubſtitute in their Place the vain Subtilties and Sophi- 
{try of their Schools; and, ſays he, I think to give this Treatiſe its proper Name, and 
to convey a true Idea of it, it ought to be called, The Theological Romance of the Ancients. 
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uid prins dicam ſolitis Parentts 
Laudibus? Qui res hommum ac Deorum, 
Qui Mare ac Terras, variiſque Mundum 
Temperat horis. 
Dude nil majus generatur Ipſo, 
Nec viget quicquam ſimile aut ſecundum ! 
8 


And in another Place of Jupiter, in Terms worthy of him they 
belicy'd the ſupreme Ruler of Heaven and Earth: - 


Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 

Reges in ipſos imperium eſt Jovis, 

Clari Giganteo Triumpho, 3 
Cuncta ſupercilio moventis. _ Ode . Lib. 3. 


The laſt Thought indeed is borrowed from Homer, but how ele- 
gantly expreſs d! e 3 


IN another Ode he tells the Romans, that unleſs they repair 
the Temples, and give ſome Proofs of their Piety, they will be: 
puniſh'd without Meaſure for the Crimes of their Fore-fathers : 


Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec Templa refeceris 


deſque labentes Deorum & | — 
Feda nigro ſimulacra fumo. Olea ec 6. Lib. 3 


Thoſe Ills your Anceſtors have done 
* Romans, are now become your own; 
And they will coſt you dear, 
„VUnleſs you ſoon repair 8 2 
The falling Temples, which the Gods provoke, 
And Statues ſully'd yet with ſacrilegious Smoke. 
ROS cOM MON. 
H x goes on and tells them, that the conſtant Regard ſhewn 
by their Nation to Religion, has been the Cauſe of their being 
Maſters of the World; he therefore adviſes them to purſue the 
ſame Method: Dis 


ſtrengthen my Aſſertion, is Xenophon; this great Man was as ex- 
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5 Deity is one of the chief Ingredients to form ſo noble a Compo- 


ly in this Part of Xenophon's Works, but in ſome others, (parti- 
cularly where he treats of Affairs relating to the Cavalry of A. 
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Dis Te minorem quod geris, Imperas; 
Hinc omne principium, huc refer exitum. 
Di multa neglecti dederunt | 1 
Heſperiz mala luctuoſæ. —— | 


Propitious Heay'n, that rais'd your Fathers high, 
For humble grateful Piety, 
( (As it rewarded their Reſpect,) 
Hath ſharply puniſh'd your Neglect; 
All Empires on the Gods depend. 
FBegun by their Command, at their Command they end. 
5 RosCOMMON, 
Tais Opinion, that the Roman Succeſſes were owing to their 
Piety, is much the fame as that I have quoted from Cicero, ſome 
Pages before this. | 
THe laſt of the Authors whoſe Authority I have brought to 


pert in the Art of War, as he was excellent in the Talent of Wri. 
ting well. He has left us ſeveral Treatiſes, all written with great 
Elegance; and amongſt the reſt, an Account of the Education and 
Exploits of the Firſt Cyrus, who rais'd the Perſian Empire to 
that Degree of Power, by which it became ſo formidable to the 
World. Whoever peruſes this Work, in which he gives us the 
Image of a perfect Prince, will obſerve, that a Reſpect for the 


ſirion. Cyras, upon every Expedition, manifeſts his Veneration 
for the Gods, and, in ſhort, upon every Occaſion. And not on- 


rhens,) we may perceive his ſtrict Adherence to the Religion he 
profels'd. EX . 17 

BEFORE I quit this Subject, I muſt give the Reader a Piece 
of Hiſtory, which perhaps is not well known, but which puts the 
Matter I am treating of in a good Light. 

THE Iſland of Lipari was inhabited by a Sett of Pirates, 
whoſe Cuſtom it was to divide amongſt themſelves all the Spoils 
and Booty that were taken. It happened, that the Romans ſent an 

* Vide Tit, Livium, 5 = 

Offering 


| 
' 


* 
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Offering of a large Vaſe of Gold to Apollo at Delphi, after the 
taking of Vere, which had endured a Siege of Ten Years. Thoſe 
deputed by the Senate to carry this ſacred Preſent, were taken by 
theſe Pirates, and carried into the Iſland. A Man, named Timaſi- 
theus, who reſembled the Romans more than thoſe he governed, 
ſays the Hiſtorian, Romanis vir ſimilior quam ſuis, was then 
Chief of theſe Corſairs; as ſoon as he knew the Cauſe of this De- 
putation, fo great was his Reſpect for the publick Character of 
the Envoys, and for the ſacred Gift they were intruſted with, ſo 
great was his Veneration for the Deity to whom it was ſent, that, 
not content with having inculcated theſe Sentiments into the 
rude Multitude, (who thereupon treated theſe Romans with all 
poſſible Civility, and defray d the Expences of their Stay,) 
he eſcorted them to Delphi with a Number of his Men, and 
guarded them back ſafe ro Rome. When he had accompa- 
nied them thither, the Senate (which was compos'd, as I have 
before obſery'd, of the wiſeſt and moſt judicious Body of Men 
ever known in the World,) expreſs'd their Gratitude to him 
in the ſtrongeſt Manner, they foaded him with Preſents, and 
granted him a Right f of Hoſpitality with Rome: And that we 
may ſee how the ſame Spirit and Maxims were purſu'd by the Ro- 
mans whilſt they remained truly Great, we muſt take Notice, that 
when the Roman Arms prevail'd over Lipari, and took it above 
150 Years after from the Carthaginiens, they exempted the Family 
of Timaſitheus for ever from paying the Tribute which was im- 
poſed upon the reſt of the Inhabitants of that Iſland. 
I SHALL now conclude what I had to ſay upon the Piety 
of the Ancients, with one Obſervation, which ſhews the Arro- 
gance and want of Humility in all the Ancient Heathens who 
have been eminent for Virtue ; but which I ſhall ſpeak more ful- 
ly of in the next Section. We are then to remark, that they ac- 
knowledged themſelves indebted to the Gods for every thing but 
that, which is in effect the greateſt Bleſſing that the Deity can 
beſtow ; that is, they pray'd to the Gods for all the Advantages 
which can be had in this World, except Virtue ; that they expected 
from no other Quarter but from their own Minds. In ſhort, all 


See Chap. 2. + See Chap. 5. 
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however miſtaken they were in "their Object and Method, yet they 
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the Perfections and Ornaments of the inward Man, were to he 
produced from their own Source, and not by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Gods. 

THERE was ſomething exceeding whimſical as well as inſo. 
lent in this; for, according to my Idea, it ſhould ſeem that the 
direct contrary is true. 

Tuus Cicero, Lib. 3. De Natura Deorin, ſays, Judicium 
hoc omnium mortalium eſi, fortunam a Deo peteudam, a [e TAG 
ſumendam eſſe ſapientiam; they thought therefore their Thanks 
due only for worldly Acquiſitions, and not for thoſe of more 
Conſequence, Num quis quod bonus vir eſſet gratias Diis egit 
unguam Horace has expreis'd this Sentiment in few Words, 


— — Det vitam, det opes, 
Animum æquum mi ip ſe ara 


_ a as @Sww fwc'dZKZ 


Thus Peleus tells his Son Achilles, in 1 the Iliad; Juno and Mi. 
ner va, lays he, may give you Victory; ; bur it is yourſelf that 
muſt conquer your Anger and Fierceneſs of Diſpoficion. * It 
deſtroys much of the Merit of their Virtues, and is the Cauſe 
that Virtues equal in Appearance are far inferior to ſuch Virtues 
amongſt Chriſtians 3 bur I refer my Reader to my next Chap- 
ter. 

IHAVE now given a full Examination of all that relates to 
the Devotion of the Ancients; by which we may obſerve, that 
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had Minds much diſpoſed to Religion. The many Errors mere 
Man has run into in that reſpect, ſince the Fall of our Forefather, 
may be look'd upon as a Conſequence of the Puniſhment of his 
Guilt, which was not to ceaſe till God through his infinite Good- 
neſs, by che Wiſdom of that Providence which we are rather to 
adore and admire than pretend to penetrate, put a Stop to the 
wandering of the Human Species, and gave us a Light which was 
to diſpel the Darkneſs then in the World, and direct and guide 
Mankind to the proper Object and Manner of Adoration, which 
was taught us by the bleſſed Reyclation of the Chriſtian Religion. 


* So Rollin des Belles Lettres, 
I: SHALL 
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I SHALL now as briefly as may be run over thoſe Virtues of 
the Ancients which have not come under our Conſideration in the 
former Chapters. The judicious Reader muſt be ſenſible, that dif- 
ferent Laws and Cuſtoms, eſtabliſhed in different Countries, muſt 
make ſome little Variation as to the Points we are now about to 
treat of, eſpecially in ſeveral Caſes, as to Decency ; thus, for In- 
ſtance, what would have been reckon'd indecent and even ſcan- 
dalous at Sparta, was not ſo at Athens or at Rome ; and ſo in 
like manner in other Countries. „% Es 

NE xx to their Duty to the Supreme Being, we may place that 
Reſpect and Veneration which was due to their Parents; (for that 
Duty which was owing to their Country has been diſcourſed of at 
large;) and next to their Parents, the mutual Affection between Wives 
and Husbands: Their Fondneſs for their Children, Brothers and 
Siſters, and in general for all their Relations, will come next un- 
der our Notice. 

TAO Nature has laid the Foundation, and formed the firſt Band 
of that ReſpeR and Veneration which Children are to ſhew their 
Parents; yet unleſs this be ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd by a juſt 
Senſe of their Duty, it is ſoon diſſolv'd and broken, and Ingrati- 


tude and negligent or rude Behaviour is ſoon manifeſted ; for the 


moſt excellent Diſpoſitions will endeavour to increaſe and pro- 
mote the good Inclinations they feel to the Performance of that 
Duty by all the Force of Reaſon and Philoſophy, as wicked and 
depraved Tempers will make uſe of all the Sophiſtry in the World 
to confirm themſelves in their Wickedneſs and Baſeneſs of Mind. 
This will hold true in almoſt all Caſes, that, beſides a Propenſity 
in Nature to do what is right by its own Force, there is a Deſire 
in Minds well-form'd to increaſe and cultivate by proper Means 
that innate Iuclination. 

I SHALL not begin under this Head with thoſe trite Stories 
of ſome pious Daughters keeping Life in their Parents, condemned 
to die in Priſon by that wretched: Death, want of Food; there 
are others leſs known which will ſerve our Purpoſe f ſtill better. 


+ The great and tender Friendſhip between Antigomis (one of Alexander's Succeſſors) 
and his Son Demetrius, is very remarkable; as the Reader will find in the Life of the 
latter by Plutarch. | * 
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| A CERTAIN Tribune of the Roman People, named Pompy. 
1 nius, cited L. Manlius to appear before the People to anſwer to 
the Accuſation he had formed againſt him; which conſiſted of 
two Parts: the one, that he had prolonged the Time of his Com. 
|} mand, upon Pretence of finiſhing a War ; the other, that he de. 
prived the Republick of the Service of an excellent young Man, 
his Son, by keeping him at home, employ'd to bale and ſervile 
Purpoſes. As ſoon as the young Manlius heard of this, he haſtens 
to Rome, and goes to the Tribune's Houſe ; there getting him into 
a private Room, he drew a Sword he had brought conceal'd, and 
told Pomponius, that unleſs he would fwear to defiſt from the Ac- 
cuſation of his Father, he would then certainly put him to Death. 
The Tribune, to ſave his Life, ſolemnly ſwore to abandon his De- 
ſign; which he accordingly did. This was certainly a great Proof 
of filial Piety, which could not be diminiſhed by the greateſt 
Hardſhips. The Reflection my Author, Valerius Maximus, makes 
upon it, ſhews much good Senſe : Commendabilis eft Pietas (lays 
he,) que Parentibus manſuetis præſtatur, ſed Manlius quo ho-. 
ridiorem Patrem habuit, hoc Laudabplins periculo ejus ſubventt, 
quia ad eum diligendum præter naturalem Amorem nullo Iudul- 
gentiæ blandimento iucitatus fuerat. 1 
Tris very Man, who thus was ſo earneſt to ſuccour his di- 
F ſtreſs'd Father, was that Manlius Torquatus who put his Son to 
L | Death for fighting contrary to Orders; as I have ſhewn in my 
; ſecond Chapter: and this Affair evinces that Piece of Severity to 
1 be in no wiſe owing to any Inhumanity, or a want of natural 
| RT Affection; ſince it generally is found, that a Tenderneſs for any 
| one Relation is ſeldom confin'd, but ſhews itſelf in many Bran- 
; ches as coming from the ſame Source. ; Fs 
ANOTHER Inſtance is alſo worth Four Notice: C. Flaminins, 
being Tribune of the People, was eager to paſs an Agrarian Law, 
(that is, a Law for hogs, certain Lands among the Roman Ci- 
tizens, ) a Project which all thoſe who flattered the Populace ne- 
ver failed to propoſe in the Roman Commonwealth: The Senate 
was ſtrongly againſt it; as indeed that Part of the Roman Legi- 
ſlature uſually was, for they thought, that (amongſt other Rea- 
. | ſons) it rendered the inferior Claſs of Citizens too inſolent and 
Ul | leſs governable for their Good: They therefore oppoſed this En- 
| deavour 
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deayour with all their Might, and even threaten'd the Tribune 
with Force if he perſiſted. This nothing mov d him, but the Day 
was fixed for the Buſineſs, and the People met in full Aſſembly. 
Whilſt Things were in this Situation, and it ſeemed highly proba-. 
ble, that nothing could hinder this Deſign ; the Father of C. Fla. 
minius, who was ayerle to this Project, and to the fatal Diſtrac. 
tions which muſt be the Conſequence of ir, approaches his Son's 
Tribunal, and plucks him-from ir by Force. 

LET us conſider a warm young Man, a hot and ambitious Ma-. 
giſtrate, ſtopt and affronted in the midſt of his Career. Paſſion is 
apt to be powerful on ſuch Occaſions, without Conſideration of 
the Perſon who is the Caule of the Mortification ! But this Ro- 
man, without ſpeaking one Word, ſubmitted to this Treatment, 
and thought, that his Father had juſt Right to prevent him doing 
any thing contrary to his Sentiments.“ And it is farther obſerv'd, 
that the whole Aſſembly: of the People, who were ſurely much 
diſappointed, and certainly for the preſent loſt more by it than 
their Tribune, retired, and were not heard in the leaſt to murmur ; - 
ſo much was Paternal Authority and Filial Piety reſpected in thoſe 
Times at Rome. 8 mY 

I SHALL not mention the heroick Valour of Jc:p:0, aſter- 
wards ſirnam'd Africanus, by the Defeat of Hannibal and the 
Reduction of Carthage, who at the Battle, when his Father com- 
manded near the Ticinum, and where he was fatally beaten by - 
the Carthaginian General, ſav d his Father's Life; I ſay, I ſhall * 
not much inſiſt upon this Exploit of that generous Youth, becauſe : 
the Romans were by their Maxims and the great honorary Re- 
wards,f always vehemently prompted to fave the Life of their 
Fellow-Citizens in Battle... e 


Valerius Maximus. 2 1 
T # Tt is remarkable, that the Romans, who beſtow'd Crowns of great Value (as of Gold, 
Sc.) upon other Occaſions, gave only a Crown of Oak Leaves to thoſe who had ſaved 
the Life of a Citizen in Battle; and the Reaſon for it is worthy our Notice, and. 
ſhews the noble Way of Thinking of thoſe Lords of the World: O mores æter- 
nos ! (ſays Pliny,) qui tanta opera honore ſolo. donaverint ! & cum religuas Coronas . 
auro commendarent ſalutem Civis in pretio eſſe noluerint, clara profeſſione ſervari quidem ho- 
minem nefas «ſe Lucri cauſa. — What a noble Cuſtom is this, (ſays Pliny,) that thoſe 
*-who ſave the Life of a Man may not be actuated by a Motive of Intereſt ; That 
„ which recommended in ſome. meaſure other Crowns, (that is the Richneſs of them,) 
* was wanting here, and nothing but Glory and Honour could attend this!“ 
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Name, his Bravery and Military Skill, he reduced his Country- 


of two Romans of great Note in Hiſtory for their Parents; and 
thole are Coriolauus and Sertorims. 


cumſtances he gave too great a Looſe ro his Reſentment, and 


nal, environ'd by his Officers, and with the Marks of his Dig- 
Head his Mother; he gueſs'd their Errand, but reſolv'd to re- 


I THEREFORE go on to obſerve the remarkable Tenderneſs 


Tux former of thele two, after many ſignal Services to his 
Country, was baniſhed by an adverſe Faction; under theſe Cir. 


headed an Army of Yolſcr againſt Rome: by the Terror of his 


men to the laſt Extremity, and was very near makipg the FVolſci 
Maſters of Rome: Perions of all Ranks and Degrees were deputed 
to him to deprecate his Revenge, but nothing could in the leaſt 
ſoften him; ar laſt they thought fit to propoſe to his Mother and 
Wife, to try if they could mollify his Wrath: Theſe immediately, 
accompanied by tome other Ladies, ſet forward to the Enemy's 
Camp. Plutarch, who is admirable in deſcribing the Paſſions 
and Diſpoſitions of Men, makes the Thing as it were preſent to us 
by his inimitable Deſcription. | 1 

Cok TOL AN us, ſays he, was fitting upon his Military Tribu- 


nity, when he perceived this long Train of Women, and at their 


main inflexible: But as ſoon as his Mother drew near, Nature 
and his own excellent Temper were too potent for him; he leap'd 
from his Seat, ran to her, and fell upon her Neck, and there re- 
mained ſome Time in the moſt affectionate Embrace, thus ſhew- 
ing his Fondneſs, and the Tendernets of his Soul by many Tears. 
After a moſt tender and affectionate Speech of this Lady to her 
Son, at the End of which ſhe caſt herſelf at his Feet, this Ge- 
neral, like one ſtruck with Amazement and Horror at this Hu- 
miliation, and mov'd by the Force of her Diſcourſe, takes her up 
with the tendereſt Expreſſion of Duty; Ah Mother, ſays he, 
what are you doing ? What will be the Conſequence of this ? 
You have gained a happy Victory for Rome, but believe me, you 
| have loſt your Son: This he ſaid, becauſe he foreſaw, that the 
Volſci would not forgive him for quitting this almoſt certain Con- 
queſt, for they would not 1ympathize with His Affections; how- 
ever, he drew off their Troops, made a Peace with Rome, and 
at his Return to the Volſi to give an Account of his Conduct, 
he was ſoon murdered. Ar 
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Ar the Beginning of the Life of this famous Roman, we may 
obſerve this great Fondnels for his Mother; and from thence the 
Reader is eaſily prepared for the Action I have recounted; for 
Plutarch tells us, that this Caius Marcins, ſirnam'd Coriolanus, 
for his glorious Conqueſt of Corioli, loſt his Father whilſt he 
was very young, and was brought up by his Mother, for whom 
he had ſo ſtrong an Affection by Nature, heighten'd by a 
juſt Senſe of his Duty, that nothing could exceed it: Others, 
« fays my Author, make Glory their Aim in all their noble Ex- 
« ploits ; but this Roman made the Satisfaction and Content- 
« ment of his Mother his only View. His chief Felicity, His 
« greateſt Pride was, to have her hear the Praiſes given him 
„for his great Actions; to ſee her handle the Crowns given him 
« by his Generals or his Soldiers, for his glorious Exploits; and 
„to have her embrace him at his Return from War with Tears 
of Joy! e 


Fa 


RA 


AXD to ſhew his Obedience, when ſhe requeſted of him, that 
he would marry, that ſhe might not have her Family extinct, he 
did ſo; and notwithſtanding that, continued to live with her in 
the fame Houſe, Here is an Example of filial Duty and Tender- 
nels! Which is ſtill ſtronger, when found in ſuch a General, a 
Man trained up to Arms from his Youth, (as indeed all the Ro- 
_ were,) and who was all his Life employed in Military Af-- 
fairs! 5 I oY 

SERTORIUS, whom I have mentioned before as one of the 
greateſt Generals amongſt the Romans, who, at the Head of an 
Army of Jpaniards, (no Ways comparable to the Roman Troops) 
by his great Genius, made Head againſt, and often defeated old 
Metellus and the great Pompey, and would have put them to much 
more Trouble had he not been baſely aſſaſſinated by that Villain 
Perpenna ; this Perſonage was ſo very fond of his Mother, (for 
his Father died whilſt he was almoſt an Infant,) that at the Time 
he was at the Head of a powerful Army, and entering upon great 
Deſigns, he was fo violently affected with the News of her Death, 
that he remain'd ſhut up in his Tent ſeven Days, without giving 
out any Orders to his Troops; and it was with the greateſt Dit- 
ficulty imaginable, that his Officers almoſt forc'd him to Ie | 

this 


Reader the great Reſpect Pliny ſhews to the N of his 
my 5th Chapter; wherein he ſays, that no Conſideration can 


either by his Father or Mother. 


this Barbarity, and preſs'd by the Affection he bore his Father, 


and deſires he may remain in Bonds, that Miltiades's Corpſe 
may have the Honours of Burial. This was accordingly accepted; 
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this Melancholy and Deſpair, to perform the Duties of his Com- 
mand. 4 
BEFORE I leave the Romans, I muſt not omit obſerving to the 


Parents, in that Letter of which I have given a Tranſlation in 
make him part with that Part of his Eſtate, which was left him 


WE muſt now turn our Eyes to the Greeks; and here we ſhall 
behold great Proofs of filial Duty and Tendernelss 

I SHALL give Cimon the firſt Place, for his Action was re. 
markable. The Athenians had condemned his Father Miltia. 
des, one of their Generals, very unjuſtly, to a large pecuniary 
Mul&t. He not having Fortunes ſufficient to pay that immenſe 
Fine, was caſt into Priſon, and there died; his Infufficiency to 
ſatisfy the Law, was a Pretence for not permitting his Body to 
be buried. Cimon, then very young, but ſtruck with Horror at 


(for the Ancients, as I have ſaid elſewhere, laid a great Streſs 
upon the Burial of their Dead,) beſides, reflecting upon this In- 
dignity to the Memory of his Parent, generouſly reſolv'd to re- 
deem the Body from this Treatment, and give Repoſe to his Fa- 
ther's Shade; he therefore gives himſelf up to the Magiſtrates, 


and thus this noble, this heroick Youth, was kept in Priſon for 
{ome Time, until the Money was paid : But about the Method of 
its being paid, Authors do not agree. OL . 
Valerius Maximus elegantly ſpeaks of this Matter, and thus 
addreſſes Cimon himſelf > 

« Nec te quidem Cimon /ilentio involvam, qui Patri tuo 
«« Sepulturam voluntariis vinculis emere non dubitaſti! Nam 
«© erſt maximo tibi poſtea & Civi & Duci evadere contigit; plus 
tamen aliquanto Laudis in Carcere, quam in Curia aſſecutus 
« es. Cæteræ enim virtutes admirationis tautummodo multum, 
FHPietas vero etiam amoris plurimum meretur.” It was from 
this Piece of Hiſtory, I believe, that Mr. Rowe took that Part of 
his Character of Altamont, in his Fair Penitent, which is 7 

muc 
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much the brighteſt Part of it; the Lines are beautiful, and with 
a little Alteration will ſuit Cimon: Altamont ſays to Horatio, 
ſpeaking of Scioltos Bounty to him, 


By Heaven, he found my Fortunes ſo abandon d, 
That nothing but a Miracle could raiſes them; 
My Father's Bounty and the State's Ingratitude, 
Had ſtripp'd him bare, nor left him ev'n a Grave: 
Ondone myſelf, and ſinking with his Ruin, 

I had no Wealth to bring, nothing to ſuccour him 
But fruitleſs Tears, — —— — 8—T• 
Horat. Zet what thou couldſt, thou didſt, 
And didſi it like a Son; when his hard Creditors, 
 Urg'd and aſſiſted by Lothario's Father, 
(Foe to thy Houſe and Rival of their Greatneſs) 
By Sentence of the cruel Law, forbid 
His venerable Corpſe to reſt in Earth, 
Thou gaveſt thyſelf a Ranſom for his Bones ; 
With Piety uncommon didſt give up bl 
Thy hopeful Youth to Slaves who neer knew Mercy; 
Jour, unrelenting, Money-loving Villains, 
Who laugh at human Nature and Forgiveneſs, 
Aud are like Fiends the Factors for Deſtruftion. 
Heaven, who beheld the pious Act, approv'd it, 
And bid Scioltos'y Bounty be its Proxy, 
To bleſs thy filial Virtue with Abundance ! 


THE great Reſpect and Veneration of Cleomenes, King of 
Sparta, for his Mother, has already been taken Notice of ;* and 
that of Alexander the Great for his Mother Olympzas, is well 
known. I ſhall for this Reaſon paſs on to that of Epaminondas, 


for both his Parents. 


THr1s great Man amongſt his many Virtues, (for truly no Man 
unaſſiſted by Grace had more,) was eminently noted for his great 
Affection for his Father and Mother, as appears in the greateſt 
Splendor in this Inſtance : When by the famous Battle at Leuc- 


* dee Chap. 2, 
Ii EY 4, 
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fre, he had raiſed the Gloty of Thebes, till then in Obſcurity, 
and humbled haughty Sparta, the whole People of Greece had 
fix d their Admiration on him, and looked upon him as the great- 
eſt Man, and the greateſt General in the World; in the midſt of 
this univerſal Applauſe, he ſeemed to have no other Pleaſure nor 
Satisfaction but this, My Joy, (ſays he,) upon this great E. 
vent, proceeds from the Reflection, how much my Victory will 
++ pleaſe my Father and Mother, how great their Satisfaction will 
* be to hear of the Behaviour and Succeſs of their Son!” 


I Tmixk I have given“ Examples ſufficient to ſhew how cloſe. 
ly the Ancients kept to this great Duty, (of which even Nature 


has laid the firſt Foundation, but which would decay without a 
Superſtructure ;) I ſhall not therefore inſiſt upon many more of 
the ſame Species, frequent in ancient Hiſtory, as of Amphinomus 


and Anapus, in Valer. Maxim. who carried their Parents ſafe 


on their Shoulders thro' the Flames of Ætna, of Cleobis and Bi- 


ton, (mentioned in the Hectator;) of one Pulto, a Soldier in the 
Garriſon of Pinna, when befteged by the Romans, who had taken 
his Father Captive, and threaten'd to kill him in the Sight of his 
Son, unleſs he, who guarded one of the Gates, would yield them 
Paſſage ; the Youth ruſhed in amongſt the Roman Troops alone, 


either to reſcue his Father, or die with him, but Fortune favour'd 


his Attempt, and preſerv'd them both: I ſay, I ſhall not dwell up- 
on theſe, but only obſerve, that all Nations have agreed in theſe 
Sentiments. 33 3 

S o Mx have gone fo far as to have no Laws againſt Parricides, 
as not believing ſuch a Crime poſſible in the Nature of Man, as 
Solon at Athens: Others, better perſuaded of the Depravity of 
Mankind, have eſtabliſhed the moſt horrid Puniſhments which 


+ Plut. in Coriolan. . 


* We may remark the great Reſpect of Children to Parents, even in Per/ia, by what 


Xenophon ſays of Cyrus the Great, and alſo in what Alexander ſays to Sifygambis in Quintul 


Curtius: Scio, apud vos (ſays that Conqueror) in conſpectu matris nefas eſe conſidere, niſi 


la permiſit, 

+ Cicero ſays of him in his Oration for Roſeius Amerinus — Sapiemer feciſſe dicitur, cum 
de eo nihil ſanxerit, quod antea commiſſum non erat; ne, non tam prohibere, quam admonert 
videretur. — Thus we ſee Solon was afraid of prohibiting the=Gerruptien of a Crime un- 


known at Athens, leſt by that he might unfortunately teach his Fellow Citizens what 
they had as yet no Idea of, | 
could 
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could be invented; and all, in Truth, little enough for fo abomi- 
nable a Crime; as at Rome they ſewed them up in a Sack with 
venomous Animals and threw them into the Sea. In ſhort, it is I 
think clear, that all People amongſt the Ancients (in Europe eſpe- 
cially,) are of one Mind in this, and therefore I proceed to the 
next Article; having firſt obſerved, that they juſtly thought, all 
want of Reſpect, al Deficiency of Duty and Affection, to be at 
leaſt a Degree of Parricide ; and, that the ſame Spirit, urg'd to 
greater Lengths by Paſſion, or other Circumſtances, would not 
fail going ſo far. 5 5 
WIr next comes under our Examination, is the Conduct of 
the Ancients, and their Behaviour in that Relation, which amongſt 
us is the Bane or Cordial of Life, I mean the Married State.“ 
Ir was under very different Circumſtances with them, to what 


it is with us; and ſhould methinks, by that very difference of 


Circumſtances, be much more venerable and auguſt amongſt us 
than among them; yet we ſhall find, that they carried their Senti- 
ments and Behaviour to a much greater Sublimity than is general- 
ly to be met with at preſent in the World, eſpecially if we conſi- 
der, as I ſaid, their different Situation, as to that Matter; for with 
us it is jaſt as Adam expreſſes it in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt: 


Bone of my Bone, Fleſh of my Fleſh, myſelf 
Before me; Woman zs her Name, of Man 
Extracted; for this Cauſe he ſhall forego © 
Father and Mother, and t his Wife adhere, 
Aud they ſhall be one Fleſh, one Heart, one Soul. 


TI SHALL not expatiate upon the Felicity or Miſery of this 

State, and what a Goodneſs of Temper and Prudence of Conduct 
it requires to make it anſwer its original Deſign ; this has been 
done by many excellent Writers, particularly in thoſe inimitable 
Pieces of the Tatlers, Spectators and Guardians, where the Sub- 


* Cato the Cenſor was fo fond a Husband, that Plutarch ſays he choſe rather to be 
eſteemed a good Husband than a great Senator. And one Thing, for which he much 


admired the divine Socrates, was his great Patience, in bearing the violent Temper and 


ill Humour of his Wife Aantippe, which he did to exerciſe his Virtue, 


Iiz ject 
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ject is treated with great Delicacy, Judgment and Wit; and in which 
nothing is wanting to put all that Matter in the cleareſt View. 


unleſs they pleaſed, it does make the Caſe very different; and 
perhaps through the Perverſeneſs of Mankind, might be ſome rea- 


4 5 
« . 
% 2 


As amongſt the Ancients, their Marriages were not for Life, 


ſon why both Parties ſhould bear ſuch Things with Eaſe, from a 
Conſideration, that they might be freed from them if they would, 
which they would have thought intolerable, had they been for- 
ced to have borne them during their whole Lives. 
TuIs, I fay, might be fo; but then, on the other Hand, it 
leſſen'd methinks greatly the Sacredneſs and Majeſty of ſuch an 
Union; and, if I may ſo ſpeak, made them leſs one Fleſh ; their 
Intereſts, their Fortunes in all reſpects could not be ſo cloſely 


united, and it had roo much the Air of Concubinage only : For 


though the Divorce amongſt both Greeks and Romans, and other 


Nations, was firſt eſtabliſhed to prevent thoſe Diſtaſtes which 
ſometimes are apt almoſt inevitably to ariſe between Man and Wife, 


from natural Cauſes; and for this other Reaſon too, to people the 
State ſtill more; yet theſe two Reaſons we may imagine were not 
always the Cauſe of Separation : Incontinency and a Defire of 


Change had often the greateſt Part on both Sides, which they 


encourag'd and indulged to a great Height in the latter Times; 
and the more ſo, as they knew there was no Neceſſity to put 
themſelves to any Trouble to conquer their irregular Deſires, ſince 
they had it in their Power to ſatisfy them. 7, 
THIS made the State of Marriage certainly deſerve much leſs 
Veneration amongſt them, than it ought to be in amongſt us. The 
Ceremonies indeed amongſt both Greeks and Romans, were very 
ſolemn upon the Occaſion, and Religion always interven'd. But 
what of that, if People could part upon Caprice, if they had but 


the leaſt plauſible Reaſon to give? 


Ver we find, that in the better and earlier Times of Greece 
and Rome, Divorces were very rare, and they muſt haye been 
upon very good Grounds. Valerius Maximus tells us, that no 
ſuch thing was heard of at Rome, not till 520 Years after its Foun- 
dation: Repudium inter Oxorem © Virum, a Conditd urbe uſ- 
que ad viceſimum & quingenteſimum annum nullum interceſſit. 
Primus autem Sp. Carvilius Vxorem ſterilitatis cauſd dimiſit. 


DF 
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Qui quanquam tolerabilt Ratinne Motus videbatur Reprehenſione 
tamen non caruit: quia nec Cupiditatem ãquidem Liberorum con- 
jugali fidei propont debuiſſe arbitrabantu. 

Ap the ſame Author tells us, that two of the Roman Cen- 
ſors expell'd a Senator for Repudiating his Wife, without firſt af 
ſembling any of his Friends to give his Reaſons: Nullo amicorum 
in conſilium adhibito ; that is, for doing a thing of that Moment 
too lightly. _ Þ% W EDS 

This was the high Opinion the Ancients had of Matrimony 
in the Times that Virtue was cheriſh'd amongſt them; and rho' 
Divorces were allow'd of, yet it was not decent upon every Tritle ; 
but this, when Vice and Luxury got the better of true Simplicity 
of Manners, was ſoon broke through; ſooner indeed in ſome 
Nations than others, according as each People were more or leſs 
kept within Bounds by Laws, or were more or lefs tenacious and 
obſervant of them. For all theſe Matters the Reader muſt con- 
ſult thoſe Authors whom I have already recommended, which 
are in almoſt eyery Body's Hands. - 8 
I MUsT obſerve now, that Adultery was in general Deteſta- =] 
tion amongſt all Nations, and Adulterers and Wives ſo offending g 
were ſeverely and ignominiouſly puniſhed, and in ſome Countries 
with Death; but here we muſt allo take Notice, that in different 
Nations they had different Notions of Adultery, and in ſome Pla- 
ces their Conceſſions that Way were very large, as at Jparta ; 
for there, and in ſome other States, they judg'd mutual Conſent 
of Husband and Wife to be no Adultery. How wide this is of 
true Purity, I leave the Reader to judge. | 

SINCE then Marriage was not in that degree of Sublimity as 
with us, ſince that State in its very Eſſence amongſt them was 
not ſo ſacred and venerable as it ſhould be with us; it will be 
more ſurpriſing to obſerye, notwithſtanding this, how religiouſly 
it was reſpected by ſeveral great Perſonages of Antiquity, who 
ſurpaſs'd the Generality of the Chriſtian World in their Proceed- 
ings upon an Inſtitution which was far inferiox to that eſtabliſh'd 
amongſt us. | 1 15 

THERE are in Valerius Maximus, ſeveral Inſtances of Huſ- 
bands who thought their Lives of no Account when they came 
in Competition with the Tenderneſs they had for their Wives. 

Tas 
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Tux firſt is That atteſted by this Author, and by Pliny the 


Elder, and by others ; which, I muſt confeſs, has fabulous Cir. 
cumſtances attending it: It is this; 7zb.Gracchus, Father of the 
two famous Gracchi, chanced to find two Serpents in his Houſe, 
one Male, the other Female; having conſulted the Soothfayers 
ſocver of the two he ſhould chuſe to kill, the Male or Female, 
it would be the cauſe either of his or his Wife's Death; he there. 


fore immediately deſtroy'd the Male, and ſet the Female at Liber. 


ty, and thus preferr'd his Wife's Life to his own, But I ſhall 
not inſiſt much upon this, but proceed to ſome more probable. 
HERE we find two Perſons of the ſame Name, + C. Plautins 


Numida, who both fell upon their Swords not to ſurvive their 


dead Wives. This ſurely is the higheſt Affection; and tho” not 


allow'd by our Religion, nor indeed in any Senſe can be right, 


yet it ſhews the ſtrong Idea thoſe Romans had, that Life without 


their dear Companions would not be tolerable; that all for the 
future would be dark and uncomfortable without the Preſence of 


thoſe who added Pleaſure and Satisfaction to all the Joys in Life, 


and diminiſh'd, by their kind Participation, all the Uneaſineſſes 


and Sorrows of this World! 


Bur to leave ſuch tragick Circumſtances, and come more into 


Common Life; the Eſteem, Veneration, Regard and Affection 
ſhewn to their Wives by two of the greateſt Genius's and moſt 
accompliſhed Perſons of Antiquity, I mean Cicero and Pliny the 
Younger, have already been taken notice of in this Nation in the 
moſt beautiful Light, in the Tar/er and Spectator; in the former, 
the Reader will pleaſe to peruſe the 149th Paper, in which are ſome 
Letters from P/zny to his Wife Calphurnia, in which'the greateſt 


Tenderneſs is manifeſted, join'd with the maſt agreeable Delica- 


cy; and alſo in the 159th Tatler, Sir Ricyuary STEELE has 
given the Publick a Tranſlation of ſome very affectionate Epiſtles 
from Cicero to his Wife Terentia, whilſt he was in Exile. In 
the 525th Spectator, the Reader will alſo find a Letter from Pliny 
to his Wife's Aunt Hiſpulla, wherein he deſcribes his Wife's Af- 
fection for him, and his for her, and conſequently his Happineſs, 


+ Valerius Maximus. 
III 


upon this, (as was uſual in ſuch Caſes) he was told, that which 


to 
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in a manner truly elegant, and well worthy that illuſtrious No- 
1 : 3 
1 Ir we now take a View of the Greeks, we ſhall find Husbands 
full of tender Regard for their Wives: Cleomenes King of Sparta 
is taken notice of by Plutarch for his Fondneſs for his Wife 
Agiatis; and what the Reader will be ſurpriſed at, this Author 
blames the famous Cimon for being too much captivated, and too 
much poſſeſs d by his violent Affection for his Wife, as may be 
obſerved in his Life. 3 8 „ 

Dion, whom we have mentioned for his great Qualities more 
than once, is, I think, a very remarkable Inſtance of true Regard 
and Tenderneſs for his Wife; “ for when by the unjuſt Command 

of the Tyrant Dionyſius, who had baniſhed her Husband, ſhe 
had been forced to marry another Perſon, (to which methinks ſhe 
too tamely conſented,) this magnanimous Szc:/zan, when he had i 
aboliſhed the Tyranny at Syracuſe, and conſequently came again | 
to the Poſſeſſion of his Wife, ſhew'd no ſort of Reſentment, but A | 
took her home to his Houle, and us'd her in the kindeſt Manner. | Wl 
* is now time, that we do the other Sex Juſtice, and ſhew, that * 
they have performed their Parts equally well amongſt the An- 
cients. f The Stories of Portia, Wife of M. Brutus, and Arria, 
Wife of Pætus, as alſo that of Artemiſia, Conſort of King Mau- 
foleus, are what moſt People are acquainted with; I ſhall therefore 
produce others leſs known. m mo 5 
Cleombrotus, a Spartan, married the Daughter of Leonidas, 
one of the Kings of Sparta, who was afterwards dethroned and 
forced to leave his Kingdom through ſome Commotions in the 
State, and Cleombrotus was made King in his room; this was a 
nice Juncture for the Daughter; but the virtuous Chelonzde (for 
that was her Name) acted heroically in this, as well as in the fol- 
lowing Turn of Fortune, for ſne became a Suppliant for her af- 
flicted Father, and expreſs'd her Reſentment againſt her Husband 
for uſurping the Throne; but it chanc'd, by a fadden Alteration 
of Affairs, that Leonidas reaſcended the Throne of Sparta, and 
Cleombrotus was in his Turn ſent into Baniſhment ; then ſhe, 
who had ſhew'd herſelf ſo excellent a Daughter, manifeſted her- 


* Vide Plut. in Dion, + Plut.. and Valer. Maximus. 
ſelf 
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ſelf to be as good a Wife; for after many Intreaties and Supplica- 
tions to her Father in behalf of her Husband, finding nothing 
could prevail, this Heroine takes one of her Children in her Arms, 
1 and gives the other to C/eombrotus, and thus went with him chear. 
1 fully into Exile, notwithſtanding all the Perſuaſions of her Father 
Ih! to ſtay with him. 56 1 8 om 
| Plutarch's Opinion of this Affair is highly. worthy of ſuch an 
1 Hiſtorian: © Had (lays he) Cleombrotus not been blinded by Am- 
FI | < bition, he would have thought himſelf infinicely happier in Ba- 
1 niſnment with ſuch a Princeſs, ſo affectionate and excellent a 
It „Wife, than upon the greateſt Throne in the World, where ſuch 
I} ** Proofs of Tenderneſs would have been wanting. A 
| Nou unlike this, is that generous Behaviour of Theſta, Siſter 
vi to Dionyſius the Elder, Tyrant of Sicily, who was married to 
=_— Polyxenes : This Perſon was concerned in ſome Conſpiracy againſt 
1 | the Tyrant, and fled from Syracuſe ; upon this Dionyſius ſent 
| for his Siſter, and queſtion'd her ſeverely about this private De- 
YMarture of her Husband ; ſhe boldly anſwered him, that had ſhe 
pen informed of the Deſign of Po/yxenes, ſhe had certainly gone 
with him, and therefore her being then in Syracuſe, was a plain 
1 Proof, that ſhe was ignorant of the Matter; For, ſays ſhe, I 
i had rather be look'd upon as the Wife of the baniſh'd Polyxe- 
nes, than remain here as the Siſter of the Tyrant of my Coun- 
„try. (Plut. in Dion.) The Hiſtorian farther obſerves, that the 
Jyracuſans were ſo ſenſible of the Merit of this Lady, that when 
the Tyranny was totally deſtroy'd, they {till treated her as a Prin- 
ceſs, and at her Death all the People accompanied her Body at 
her Funeral, to do Honour to her Memory. „ 
NEx x to theſe we may take notice of Thuria, Wife of Lu- 
cretius, “ who preſerved her Husband by concealing him with 
great Care in 5 Apartment, during thoſe cruel and infamous 
Proſcriptions practiſed by the Triumvirs at Rome: And alſo 
of Sulpicia, who, tho' diligently watched by her Mother Julia, 
yet diſguiſed herſelf in a mean Habit, and fled with two or three 
Attendants only to her Husband, Lentulus Cruſtellio, who was 
forced into Sicily to avoid thoſe vile Proſcriptions, which are ſtill 
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a Scandal and an Infamy to the Memory of thoſe who could be 


guilty of ſuch Horrors. 
Wx are not to forget the ſingular Condeſcenſion and Affection 
of Emilia, Wife of the firſt Scipio Africanus; for this Lady hav- 


ing obſerved, that her Husband had a Weaknels for one of her 


Women, was ſo far from reſenting it, that ſhe never took the 


leaſt Notice of it to him, or any one elſe, leſt (ſays my Author. 


Valer. Maxim.) that ſuch an Affair might publiſh the Inconti- 
nency of the Conqueror of Africa; Ne Domitorem Orbis Afri- 
cani Femina Impudicitiæ reum ageret; and after his Death ſhe 
took care to marry her well. TIP 

BEFORE we leave the Romans, we muſt obſerve the great 
Fondneſs of Julia, Daughter of Julius Cefar, for her Husband 


the great Pompey : For by accident ſhe ſaw his Garment brought 


home beſmear'd with Blood, and immediately fancy'd he was 
kill'd; upon this ſhe miſcarry'd, and ſoon after died. 


E EN amongſt the Barbarians, we may find this conjugal Af- 


fection manifeſted in the moſt heroical Manner; for Hipſicratea, 


Wife of Mithridates, that brave King of Pontus who ſo long 
at laſt con- 


oppoſed all the Power of the Romans, and who being 
quered by Pompey, was forced to fly through deſart Places to 
eſcape the Victor, accompanied him in his Flight in Man's Ap- 
parel on Horſeback, with much Conſtancy and Fortitude. The 
Hiſtorian * truly obſerves on this Occaſion, ſpeaking of her, Cajus 
tanta Fides aſperarum atque diſſicilium rerum Mithridati maxi- 


mum Folatium && jucundiſſimum Lenimentum fuit: Cum Domo 


enim & Penatibus vagari ſe credidit, uxore ſimul exulante. 

IN my former Chapter I have ſhewn how much the Ancients 
were ſenſible of the Pleaſures and Duties of Friendſhip ; we may 
from thence eaſily infer, that they could not fail of feeling as they 
ought the Movements of Brotherly Affection. Ek 
Tuts ſeems a Species of Friendſhip pointed out by Nature, 
and ſtrengthen'd by its Bands; for whom can one chuſe, me- 


thinks, more aptly than him who ſprings from the ſame Root 


that we do ? who has the ſame Origin, is the fame Fleſh, and 


Valerius Maximus. 


K k ſhould 
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ſhould have in general the ſame Intereſt, as Marcus well expref. 
ſes it: 5 


Thanks to my Stars, I have not rang'd about 
The Wilde of Life, &er I could find a Friend; 
Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to me, 
And early taught me by her ſecret Force- 

To love thy Perſon, e er I knew thy Merit, 8 
Till what was Inſtinct grew up into Friendſhip. CAro. 


Thus is the Friendſhip which ought to ariſe from Brotherly Love 
well deſcribed, and ſuch as ſhould be found amongſt all wha bear 
that Relation to each other.. KY LDF 

OF this the Ancients were fully ſenſible, as appears by many 
Inſtances, of which I ſhall as briefly as poſſible bring three or 
four. ALES | S ee e 

Tu E Tenderneſs of the great Scipio, ſirnamed Africanus, for 
his Brother, deſerves our Admiration; this illuſtrious Noman, who 
had conquer'd the Carthagiuiaus, and vanquith'd the famous Han- 
nibal in the laſt Battle, almoſt under the Walls of Carthage; this 
great Man had the Misfortune to ſee a Contention between his 
Brother and his Friend Lælius, for both being Conſuls, each were 
earneſt with the Senate to have the Province of Ala decreed him, 


_ (I need not tell the Reader that each Conſul had ſuch a Part of 


the Empire allotted him,) becauſe which ſoeyer was to command 
there, was to have an ample Field for Renown, by taking upon 
him the whole Care of the War againſt Antiochus. 

TRE Senate was in much Suſpence which of the two ſhould 
be choſen ; but at laſt the Majority ſeem'd to incline to Læliuc, 
as being of more Experience, and conſequently fitter for ſuch an 
important Buſineſs: Scipio reflecting upon the Heart- breaking and 

even Affront this would be to his Brother, generouſly told the 
Senate, that if they would give this Command to his Brother, if 
they would ſend him General againſt Autiochus, he would go 
with him, and ſerve under him as his Lieutenant, and thereby af- 
fiſt him with his Perſon and Advice. 


% 


WHAT 
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WX a glorious Proof of Fraternal Affection is here! the 
Conqueror of the great Hannibal, the Man who had humbled 
the haughty Republick of Carthage, vouchſafes to go with his 
younger Brother in an inferior Poſt, ro augment and raiſe his Re- 
putation! an Action truly worthy of the noble Family of the 
 Scipio's! Valer, Maximus ſays, he went, Major natu Minors, for- 
tiſimus imbelli, & gloria excellens, Laudis inopi, & quod ſuper 
omnia eſt, nondum Aſiatico am Africanus. Itaque clariſſimorum 
cognominum alterum ſumpſit, alterum dedit; Triumphique Præ- 
textam hujus excepit, illius tradidit; Miniſterio aliquanto Ma- 
jor, quam frater Imperio. Ty 
_. NexrT we may obſerve Marcus Fabius; this Perſon had gain- 
ed a ſignal Victory over the Enemies of Rome, for which he had 
a Right to gemand the Honours of a Triumph ; which was the 
Thing in the World the moſt ſought for by the Romans, during 
the whole Continuance of their Empire; but this General abſo- 
lately refuſed to accept of theſe Marks of Glory, and would not 
enter the City amidſt the Joys and Acclamations of a Triumph, 
becauſe his Brother had loſt his Life in that very Battle which en- 
titled him to theſe Honours.* Such Behaviour as this, ſuch Sen- 
timents, were more glorious, much more to his Reputation, than 
a thouſand Triumphs! 55 
CA ro the Younger is recorded by Plutarch for his great Fond - 
neſs for his Brother Cæpio; for when ſome Letters brought him 
the fatal News of his being dangerouſly ill at Æuus, a Town in 
Thrace, Cato immediately embarked in the firſt little Veſſel he 
could: find, in ſtormy and tempeſtuous Weather, and failed with all 
poſſible Expedition from Theſſalonica; but he arrived too late, for 
Cæpio was juſt dead; he then threw himſelf in Deſpair upon the 
dead Body, and embraced it with abundance of Tears, and was at 
a moſt prodigious Expence for his Funeral, and erected a Monu- 
ment to his Memory. All this was ſtill more remarkable in a 
wan of ſo philoſophical a Temper as Cato is well known to have 
een off | PALEY 
W find in Valerius Maximus, an Inſtance of this Affection 
in a lower Rank of Men than thoſe we have hitherto been ſpeak- 


* Valerius Maximus. 
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ing of; for he tells us, that a Soldier in Pompey's Army having 


ſlain another in the Army of Sertorims, and going to ſtrip him 
as he lay dead, he found him to be his Brother; upon this, he 
carried him near his own Camp, and having covered him with 


the beſt Garment he had, he ſet fire to his Funeral Pile, and then 


fell upon the ſame Sword that had done the fatal Deed, and thus 
both were burnt together. 18 


Ir now remains, that we conſider the Affection of the An- 
cients towards their Children; but this is a Tenderneſs ſo natural, 


and ſo independent of our Will, that it is what the worſt of Man- 


kind are not without; yet there are Methods of ſhewing it to 
rove the Affection to be better grounded than to proceed blind- 
y from Inſtinct, and better managed and conducted, more to the 
Benefit of the Perſons beloved, and more to the Ho 
who manifeſt that Love; and this is by giving good Education to 
their Children, by forming them to Virtue by Precepts and by 


Example; this was in ſome States thus ſettled by wiſe Legiſlators, 


as at Sparta; but in all Countries which were not really Barba- 
r:ans, Parents always gave evident Proofs of their tender Love 
for their Children, of their rational Affection for them, by a true 


Care in forming them to Virtue and glorious Actions. Ancient 


Hiſtory is full of Inſtances of the great Care both of Greeks 


and Romans in inſpiring noble Sentiments into their Children, and | 


making them uſeful to their Country and themſelves; but nothing 
could conduce more to this, than the excellent Examples they ſet 
them by their own Conduct. e ee e 

AND though it does not always follow, that Children imitate 
the Virtues of their Parents, or indeed their Vices, yet certainly 


it, generally ſpeaking, is fo ; and in yain my we hope for a virtu- 


ous Race, if we are not fo ourſelves: In fine, it is ſhewing ſuch 


Affection to our Children by good Education, that diſtinguiſhes Ii 


us from Brutes; for an ill-govern'd Tendernefs to our Off- ſpring. 


is little better than a Weakneſs in Nature, eſpecially in a rational 


Creature; it is our Conduct in this Point that ſhould yake the 
difference of Love to Children between a Nobleman anda Peaſant. 
I SHALL not long inſiſt upon this Point; there are ſo many 


excellent Treatiſes extant upon the Subject, that I can add no- 


nion the 
Method 


thing; only this I muſt obſerve, chat in my humble Opi 


ur of thoſe 
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Method of Education in Vogue in general, in the World, and par- 
cularly here among thoſe who pretend to Superiority in Rank and 
Genius, is to give too much to Knowledge and other Acquiſitions, 
and too little to Morals ; theſe are almoſt totally neglected, and 
Religion in Children is what is the laſt Thing thought of; theſe 
two are inſeparable with us, and who fails in the one, muſt in 
the other, whatever thoſe who vainly think themſelves wiſe may 

imagine and aſſert, as J hope to make it appear before I finiſh 
this Work. 

Wx ſee the greateſt Genius's of Antiquity made it their pecu- 
liar Study to ſtrengthen the Morals of their Children: Cicero, — 
the Oracle of Old Nome, has addreſs'd one of his beſt and moſt N 
uſeful Treatiſes to his Son, which contains the moſt neceſſary In- 1 
ſtructions for his Conduct towards Mankind. 3 

Phoc ion and Pericles amongſt the Greeks were extreamly an- 
xiousꝰ about the Education of their Sons; and tho' theſe three il- a 
luſtrious Perſonages fail'd, yet it was none of their Faults if their 5 $ 

Sons did not inherit every Virtue. TT CE: FE Es 
To theſe we may add the great Precautions the elder Cato | 
took in inſtructing his Son; he taught him himſelf the Grounds. = 
of thoſe Virtues he practis d, and with his own Hand wrote him 
out Hiſtories in large Characters, of ſuch Things and ſuch Actions 
as might ſtimulate him to what was laudable: And we may obſerve 
the Opinion he had, that Morals were to be regarded, in the A- 
verſeneſs he ſhew'd to thoſe Accompliſhments which began to be 
introduced amongſt, the Roman Youth by the Philoſophers, which 
he apprehended might corrupt their Morals and Innocency of 
Manners. Sg 

W x have related in another Chapter how Q, Fabius Maximus 
made Trial of his Son's Behaviour whilſt he was Conſul ; and we 
may take Notice in Plutarch, how much the renowned Paulus 
Emilius endeavoured to train up his Sons to imitate his glorious 

Deeds. | 


This great Man was extremely careful! to. form his Children to Virtue, and to adorn 
them. with every Accompliſhment, and would, notwithſtanding his great Employments, 
be often preſent himſelf at their Leſſons and Exerciſes ; and in general we may take 
Notice, that the Legiſlators of Sparta, Athens and Perſia, and of many other Countries, 
made the good Education of Youth their principal Views. and Endeavours. 

Fabius 
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Fabius Rullianus is an Example of a well-judg'd Tenderneſs 
for his Son: This venerable Perſon, after five Conſulſnips, in 
which he had performed many great Actions, would abſolutely in 
an extream Old Age accompany his Son to a difficult and hazar. 
dous War, in which he commanded the Troops of the Republick, 
and went with him in an inferior Poſt ; thus to aſſiſt him with 
his Advice, which was founded upon long Experience: And when 
this Son obtained the Honours of a Triumph, this worthy Fa. 
ther follow'd his Triumphal Chariot on Horſe-back, pleas'd and 
overjoy'd with the Work of his own Hands: {dem Triumphantis 
Currum, equo mſidens, ſequi, quem ipſe parvulum Triumphis 


fits geſtaverat, in maxima voluptate poſuzrt ; nec acceſſor glorioſæ 
illius Pompæ, ſed autfor ſpectatus eſt.“ DJ 6 Oy 


OTHERS there were, who ſhew'd a great and vehement Af. 
fection for their Children, at nice Junctures, where their own 
Lives or Paſſions were nearly concerned. The Story of King 


Seleucus, with his Dear Antziochus, is well known, and extreme- 


ly well told in the 185th Tatler, L2H 1 
AND this, in Valer. Maximus, is very ſtrong: Octavius Bal. 
bus, proſcribed by the Triumvirate, fled from his Houſe, and e- 


* 


ſcaped his Aſſaſſins; but upon being told they were murdering his 


Son, he immediately returned to reſcue him, and was ſlain upon 
the Spot that Inſtant: Miſeros Adoleſcentis oculos quibus aman- 
tiſſimum ſui Patrem ipſius opera ſic expirantem intueri neceſſe 


fuit . 


IT is by this Time I believe very clear, that the Ancients were 


very ſenſible of thoſe Duties which attend the neareſt Relations 


in Life; and, that according to the Genius of each People, and 
the Laws eſtabliſhed among them, all thoſe who pretended to the 


Eſteem of Mankind, or to the Contentment which is the Conſe- 


quence of Goodneſs, always acted ſuitably to the Dictates of 


Nature, ſtrengthen'd and heighten'd by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, 


Ir then they were thus remarkable in theſe eſſential Points of 
Morality, we may eaſily judge, that they behaved according to 
the ſame Maxims towards thoſe Perſons who were related to them 
at a greater Diſtance, but who, by a neceſſary Conſequence, muſt 


* Valerius Maximus, 


belong 
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belong, in ſome Way or other, to thoſe to whom I have ſhewn 
they manifeſted ſuch true Eſteem and Tenderneſs. 25 M1 

' Own next Buſineſs, therefore, will be to obſerve how they 
ated towards the reſt of Mankind, and how much they conſulted 
the Dignity of their own Nature, and the Decency of their own 


Conduct; purſuant to this Plan, we may range under the fol- 


lowing Heads, what remains for us to obſerve concerning thoſe 
Virtues not yet ſpoken of, vig. Gratitude, Humanity, Sincerity, 
Chaſtity, Temperance and Modeſty. . TT | 
IS HALL begin with * Gratitude: This is a Species of Juſtice 
for what can be more agreeable to that Virtae, than to repay the 
Services or Advantages we have received from others? Ir is as it 
were a Debt, which they have a Right to demand whenever 
proper Opportunity ofters itſelf. y * 1 
AMON Gs the many Reaſons there are why this Virtue ſhould 
be religiouſly obſerv'd, we might deduce one from the very Na- 
ture of Things, which tho' perhaps not the moſt honourable, yet 
ſhould ſeem likely to have the greateſt Weight with the Genera- 
lity of the World, and that is, Self-love and Self-intereſt ; for 
we thould, methinks, have tender Sentiments of Acknowledge- 
ments for all thoſe who have ſhewn themſeves our Well-wiſhers 
and Friends, by doing us any Offices whatfoever, or manifeſting 
ſuch Inclinations as may convince us of their real Deſire of being 
uſeful ro us. But if this Motive is overweighed by any Circum- 
ftance, which makes it inconvenient, and perhaps diſadvantagious 
for us for the Preſent, to conſult our grateful Sentiments, and by 
that Means we be induced abſolutely to ſtifle them; yer ſurely 
the Conſideration of the Treatment we ſhall meet with from Man- 
kind for the Future, when we are known to be ungrateful, ought- 
to make us tremble ; and thus one would think Men ſhould ne- 
ver ſhew Ingratitude upon any Occaſion: I mention not the Rea- 


* At Athens, was a Law eſtabliſhed againſt Ingratitude, ad Valerius Maximus obſerves, 


| when he ſpeaks of their ill Uſage of their beſt Citizens, — Quid obeft igitur (ſays he) 


gquin publica Dementia ſit, ſummo Conſenſu maximas Virtutes quaſi graviſſima delicta punire, Be- 
neficiaque Injuriis rependere © Quod cum ubique, tum præcipue Athenis intolerabile videri debet, 


in qua Urbe adverſus ingratos actio conſtituta et. Et reei?, quia dandi & accipiendi Benefici: 


Commercium, fine quo vix Vita Hominum conſtat, perdit & tollit, quiſquis bene merito parem 
referre Gratiam negligit. This was occaſion'd by our Author's Reflections on the Oſtra- 
eiſm, which in itſelf was a very wiſe Inſtitution, 


ſons 


ie 
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ſons we have from our Religion to cultivate this Virtue, this is 
not yet the Place, but I ſpeak upon human Views. 7 
AND this may be amongſt other Things, one great Reaſon, 
why Ingratitude is repreſented as ſo heinous a Sin in Scripture, 
and a Man who is guilty of it, to be look'd upon as ſo abandon'd; 
for beſides, that it is a Violation of Juſtice in one Branch, the 
Love of ourſelves is known to be ſo natural, and ſo ſtrong, that 
| whoever can run ſo viſibly counter to that, to ſatisfie his Paſſion, 
and his Vices, (which are ſuch Enemies in reality to him,) muſt 
be abandon'd, and loſt to all Goodneſs. 
GRATITUDE therefore is a neceſlary Virtue. in the World, 
both in itſelf, and in its Sources and Conſequences, and is. uni- 
verſal, that is, all Nations muſt think alike in that Particular, let 
Virtue or Vice be more or leis predominant amongſt them: The 
Heathens were very eminent in this Particular, as well as in 
others. „ 1 
I SHALL very briefly run over what I have to ſay upon thoſe 
Heads I have mentioned, becauſe the Reader will not want 
much Perſuaſion to believe, that the Ancients, who ſhine ſo much 
in thoſe great Articles which have been the Subjects of the for- 
mer Chapters, could not be very * deficient in thoſe which till 
remain to treat of, not perhaps the ſame Men, but I mean, that 
ſuch Virtues were to be found in the Heathen World. 
PxLyTARCH has given us, in the Life of Phacion, a very good 
Proof of the Sentiments of Gratitude, which were in the Breaſt of 
that excellent Atheuiau; for having ſerved under Chabrias, one of 
t he Generals of the Republick to whom he thought he had great 
Obligations, after the Death of that Commander, his Son was 
in the Athenian Army, then under the Command of Phoczon, 
and as he was a young Man of great Vice, and much Self. con- 
ceit, was not a little troubleſome to 'that General, who, out of 
Gratitude to the Memory of his Friend, took all the Pains he 


We might bring Cicero as an Inſtance of a grateful Man: For in his Letters wherein 
he either recommends a Friend to the Protection of another, or asks ſome other Favour 
of ſome Friend for another; or elſe wherein he expreſſes his Friendſhip to thoſe great 
Men who were his Correſpondents, (and all this with an Art and Elegance peculiar to 
the Ancients, and particularly to Cicero 3) we find, I ſay, in all theſe the ſtrongeft Sen- 
timents of Gratitude, Lide Epiſtolas ad Famutares, 


could 
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could to reform him, and bore all his Irregularities with great Pa- 
tience; but one Day Cte/ippus, (for that was his Name) was 
more impertinent than uſual, upon which Phocion could not 
forbear exclaiming, Oh Chabrias, Chabrias ! great is the Retri- 
bution I make thee for all thy Friendſhip ſhewn to me, in bearing 
with ſo much Patience the Impertinency of thy Son! | 
THE Gratitude of Metellus, ſurnam'd Pius, from his dutiful 
and affectionate Behaviour to his Father, is worthy our Notice; 
for, becauſe. Q, Calidius, when Tribune of the People, was the 
Author of his Father's Recal from Baniſhment, this illuſtrious 
Roman, of one of the greateſt Families in the Republick, and 
of great Note and Worth himſelf, thought nothing mean or little 
ro expreſs his grateful Sentiments to this Perſon : He therefore 
not only ſtrongly promoted the Intereſt of Q, Calidius, when 
Candidate for the Prætorſhip, but even accompanied him, and be- 
came a Suppliant for him ro the People, tho' a Man much infe- 
rior to him in Rank and Dignity ; and from that time forward 
Metellus and his whole Family conſtantly mentioned Q. Cali- 
dius as their Patron and Protector, tho' of Quality ſo much be- 
low them. This certainly is much to be applauded, and highly 
deſerves Imitation. 5 
No is the Behaviour of 9. Terentius Culeo to be omitted, a 
Man of a great Family in Rome, who had been taken Priſoner 
in Africk by the Carthaginians; and having had the good For- 
rune to be reſtor'd to Liberty by the victorious Arms of the firſt 
Scipro Africanus, his high Birth did not prevent him following 
the triumphal Chariot of his Deliverer, with a Cap of Liberty on 
his Head, ſuch as the Slaves who were made free at Rome us d to 
wear, call'd Pileus. i; 9 5 
AND if we would find this excellent Virtue of Gratitude in a 
Number of People in a collective Body, we _ find it in 2000 
* Roman Citizens who follow'd the Triumph of Flamiuinus (who 
conquer'd Philip King of Macedon,) with ſuch Caps on their 
Heads, to teſtify their Acknowledgment to that General, who had 


taken particular Care to ſearch for them in different Parts, and 
{et them free. : 


* Valerius Maximus. 
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Wx muſt not forget the Conduct of the Roman Senate, who 
upon all Occaſions gave great Marks of their Gratitude to their 
Friends or Allies, and, in ſhort, to all thoſe who did them any 
Service; particularly they were very careful in beſtowing great 
Honours and Rewards upon the Mother and Wife of Coriolanus, 
for doing them the Service I have already related: The ſame Spi- 
rit was ſhewn towards two Women of Capua, who, during the 
Siege of that Place by the Romans, were very aſſiduous in doing 
all good Offices to the Roman Soldiers taken Priſoners by the 
Carthaginians* _ ; e Oe 

TE Conduct of the Roman Youth is highly to be prailed, 
who having heard, that one of their. neighbouring States, from 
whom the Republick had reap'd great Services, was oppreſſed by 
an Enemy, f immediately voluntarily offered themſelyes* to the 
Conſuls to march to ſuccour their Friends. 

Wr may allo take notice of the noble Sentiments of Plu- 

tarch in the beginning of the Life of Cimon, where, ſpeaking of 
Lucullus, he tells us, that he undertakes to write his Life merel 
out of Gratitude to him for a Piece of Service he performed ſe. 
veral Ages before to Cheronea, which was Plutarch's native Place. 

IN fine, we may be ſure of meeting this Virtue where-eyer 

|| there is true Nobleneſs of Spirit and real Magnanimity: The ſame 
may be ſaid of Sincerity ; for whereſoever we meet with a Cha- 
racter truly great and heroick, Falſhood, either in Deeds or Words, 

— 1 can never be found in it; for it is a Meanneſs of Temper, a Lit- 

„ tleneſs of Soul, incompatible with ſuch Spirits as duly conſult the 
Dignity of Human Nature. Therefore as I have already given a 
large Examination of the Magnanimity of the Ancients, of which 
this is a Branch, and which always accompanies its Root, I ſhall 
not inſiſt any longer upon it, but only ſay it was amongſt their other 
Virtues, as I have ſhewn, by neceſſary Conſequence. I muſt not 

however omit that excellent Part of the Character of Epaminon- 
aas,+ who it is ſaid was ſo great a Lover of Truth and Sinceri- 
ty, that he would not utter a Falfity, not even in jeſt; Adeo Ve. 
ritatis diligens, ut ne ꝓoco quidem mentiretur. 
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Our next Step is to“ Humanity; this may be defin'd to be 

a Conſciouſneſs, that we are of the ſame Species, that we are all 
liable to the ſame Accidents and Misfortunes, Frailties and Im- 
erfections, and from thence ariſes a Fellow-feeling in what re- 
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gards other People: And altho*' the Word Humanity, in Strictneſs 


of Senſe, does not include Beaſts, yet the ſame Diſpoſition will 


diſcover itſelf towards the whole Animal Creation, and give 
Proofs of a good and beneyolent Temper ; and acting upon this 


Foundation, produces kind, generous and good-natur'd Actions. 
Some Perſons are indeed more inclined by Nature to this Diſpoſi- 


tion, but every one may by Reaſoning acquire it in ſome degree; 
it is an inferior Species of Benevolence, but uſually applied to 


Compaſſion. It chiefly exerts itſelf in Miſery and Unhappineſs, 


either in Body or Mind. 


Ir is obſeryable in Hiſtory, and is ſtill to be remarked in the 
World, that there have been, and are, whole Nations fam'd for 
this Virtue, and others noted with Infamy for the want of it : 


This may be attributed to ſeveral Cauſes, as to the Forms of Go- 


vernment, general Maxims and Cuſtoms eſtabliſhed amongſt each 
People, or, in fine, to the natural Diſpoſitions influenced perhaps 
by the various Climates of the World, which often affect the 
Minds as well as the Bodies of Mankind. The Greeks in gene- 
ral, but particularly the Athenians, were much praiſed for their 


Humanity, as a Proof of which, Plutarch tells us, that all the Beaſts 
who had work'd at the building of one of their ſacred Edifices 
were ſet free from Labour ever after, and maintained at the Ex- 


It may poſſibly be, that ſome Readers may object to me, that if I allow the Virtue 
of Humanity to the Ancients, I cannot with Reaſon refuſe them that of general Bene- 
volence : But I believe, that, upon Reflection, this Way of Reaſoning will prove falſe ; 
for there ſeems to be ſome Difference between thoſe two Virtues, which I take to be 


this: Benevolence to all Mankind ſeems to me to be more in our own Power, more to 


be acquir'd, in ſhort,” a ſettled Way of Thinking, which is gained by Education, in a 
Mind already prediſpoſed to Goodneſs ; but Humanity is as it were an involuntary Sen- 
timent, which is implanted by Nature, and which as it were by Inſtin& ariſes and pre- 
cedes Reflection, altho' the real Cauſe of it is in the Conformity of our Nature, and 
where we have time to reaſon, that is the Method of Reaſoning which confirms and 
ftrengthens it. In fine, it is a Virtue much inferior to general Benevolence, and is 
found among both Greeks and Romans; although it is evident, that they failed in general 
Benevolence. I know not whether I have made a ſatisfactory Diſtinction, but I ſub- 


mit it to the Reader. | 
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pence of the Publick; and tho” both They and the Romans were 
faulty in ſome particular Caſes, yet both have in general given In. 
ſtances of that Virtue ; and at all times there have been among them 
Perſons eminent for it, eſpecially in thoſe Ages of the World of 
which I profeſs to treat in this Work. | 
THERE is hardly a greater Mark of a Humane Temper: than 
that of Q. Metellus, who commanded the Roman Army in Spain. 
This General beſieg'd a Town, and cauſed his battering Engines to 
approach to a particular Place, at which alone the Town could 
be taken; but it chanced, that one of the Inhabitants, named Nhe. 
togenes, had left the Town, and put himſelf into the Hands of 
Metellus: The Beſieged therefore could think of no Method 
which could poſſibly fave them, and at the ſame time ſatisfy their 
Revenge, but this, which was to place the Children of this Nhe. 
togenes juſt in that very Place where the Machines were to play, 
and thereby expoſe them to certain Death. The Roman Gene. 
ral, altho' the afflicted Father preſſed him not to mind his Off- 
ipring, nor let that retard his Conqueſt, yet would not ſo much 
orfeit his Good-nature as to gain a Town by the Loſs of the 
Children of a Man who was thus affectionate; he for that Rea- 
ſon drew off his Troops and quitted the Siege.“ And my Author 
ſays, that this Humanity procured him the Hearts of his Enemies, 
inſomuch, that he was not forced to lay ſiege to many Places, be- 
cauſe they voluntarily ſubmitted ; Quo quidem tam clementi facto, 
et non unius Civitatis Menia, omnium tamen Celtiberarum 
Vrbium Animos cepit ; ut ad redigendas eas in Ditionem Populi 
Romani on multis ſibr Obſidionibus opus eſſet. 5 
Nox is the Humanity of Marcus Brutus leſs admirable, who 
having laid ſiege to Xantha, Capital of Lyc:a, the Inhabitants 
were ſeized with a Species of Madneſs; for though this General 
had committed no Acts of Cruelty, yet, to avoid being taken, 
they {ſet fire to their Town, and caſt themſelyes and Children in- 
to it; Brutus mounted his Horſe and rode round the Walls, con- 
Juring them to have Pity on themſelves, and ſpare their Lives and 
their Town; but in vain did he intreat them, their Fury went 
on : And none could be more ſenſible of the Horrors of War 
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upon ſuch Occaſions than Brutus was; it was this Sentiment in i 


Ne him that made him hazard his laſt Battle at Philippi, againſt the 
m Rules of War, and indeed againſt his own Science and Experience. 
of And now I am come once more to mention this excellent Ro: 


= ay, it may not diſpleaſe the Reader to relieve his Mind from 
in dull continu'd Proſe, to ſee his Character expreiſs'd by our great 
u. Pindarick Poet, Mr. Cow!/cy, in all the Beauties of Verſe: 


to 

e- Excellent Brutus, of all Human Race 

of The beſt, till Nature was improv'd by Grace; 

d Till Men above themſelves Faith raiſed more, 

ir Than Reaſon above Beaſts before ! 

. Virtue was thy Life's Center, and. from thence. 

y, Dia ſilently and conſtantly diſpenſe 

ee The gentle vigorous Influence, | 
i- To all the wide and fair Circumference : 
ch And all the Parts upon it lean'd ſo caſily, 
he Obey'd the mighty Force ſo willingly, 

a That none could Diſcord or Di ſorder ſee 

* In all their Contrariet. 5 

's, Each had his Motion natural and free, 

& And the Whole no more mouv'd .than the whole World could be. 

0 | | 

m On lh 

hi From thy ſirict Rule, ſome think, that thou didſt fwerve,. 

(Miſtaken honeſt Men !) in Cæſar' Blood; 

10 hat Mercy could the Tyrant's Life deſerve, 

ts From him who kil”d himſelf rather than ſerve ?. 

al Heroic Exaltations of the Good 

n, Are ſo fur from tnderſtood, = 

1 We count them Vice! Alas our Sight's ſo ill, 

1 That Things which ſwifteſt move, ſeem to ſtand ſtill; 

d We look not upon Virtue in her Height, 

it On ber ſupreme Idea. brave and bright, 

* In the original Light : 


But as her Beams reflected paſs 
= Lhrough our.own Nature, or ill Cuſtom's Glaſs. 
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And tis no Wonder ſo, 

Tf with dejected Eye 

In 5 Pools we ſeek the Shy, 

That Stars ſo high above ſhould ſeem to us below. 


III. 
Can we ſland by and ſee 
Our Mother 2 and bound, and rubs be, 
Tet not to her Aſſiſtance ftir, 
Pleas'd with the Strength and Beauty of the Raviſher ? 
Or ſhall we fear to kill him, if before 
The cancelPd Name of F. riend he bore 2 
Ingrateful Brutus do they call? 
Ingrateful Czſar, who could Rome enthral ! 
An Act more barbarous and unnatural 
In th' exact Ballance of true Virtue try'd,) 
Than his Succeſſor Nero's Parricide ! 
There's none but Brutus could deſerve, 
That all Men elſe ſhould wiſh to ſerve, 
And Czfar's uſurp'd Place to him ſhould proffer ; 
None can deſerV't but he would refuſe he Offer. 


* 


; IV. 
[ll Fate aſſum'd a Body thee t affright, 
And wrapt itſelf in the Terrors of the Night, 
III meet thee at Philippi, ſaid the Spright ; 
I'll meet thee there, /aid'/? thou, 
With ſuch a Voice and ſuch a Brow, 
As put the trembling Ghoſt to ſudden F. light : 
It vaniſh'd, as a Taper's Light © 
| Goes out when Spirits appear in Sight : 
One would have thought it had heard the An Crow, 
Or ſeen her well appointed Star | 
Come marching up the Eaſtern Hill afar, = 
Nor durft it in Philippi's Field appear, 
But unſeen attack Pp thee there. 
Had it preſum'd in any Shape thee to oppoſe, 
Thou would'ſt have fred it back upon rl Foes, 


Or: 


9 
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Or ſlain't like Czfar, though it be 
A Conqueror and a Monarch mightier far than be. 


V. | 
What Foy can human Things to us afford, 
When we ſee periſh thus by odd Events, 
Ill Men and wretched Accidents, 
The beſt Cauſe, and beſt Man that ever drew a Sword 2 
. When we ſee 
The falſe Octavius, and wild Antony, 

Godlike Brutus, conquer Thee? 
What can we ſay, but thine own tragick Word, 
That Virtue which had worſhipt been by thee 
As the moſt ſolid Good, and e Deity, 

By this fatal Proof became 

An Idol only, and a Name. 

Hold, noble Brutus] and reftram 
The bold Voice of thy generous Diſdain: 

| Theſe mighty Gulphs are yet 

Too br, No all thy Judgment and thy Wit; 
The Time's ſet forth « already which ſhall q vel 
Stiff Reaſon, when it offers to rebel; 

Which theſe great Secrets ſhall un ſeal, 

And new Philofophies reveal : 

A few more Tears, ſo ſoon hadſt thou not ayd. 
Would have confounded Human Virtue's Pride, 
And ſhew'd thee a Gov erucify'd. 


Ma xv are the Inſtances of the Humanity of the Greeks and 
| Romans towards their Enemies: This is found ſometimes in Men 
who have acted contrary to it in many Caſes; but then we are to 
obſerve, their Ambition got the better of their natural Sentiments. 
Tus C ſar is ſaid to have wept at the Sight of Pompey's 
Head; Mark Antony to have ſhewn great Compaſſion for the 


Death of Brutus, and given Proofs of * Regard to his Me- 
mory.* 


* Valeria Maximus, Plutarch, TA 


AND 
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AND in other Perſons of undoubted Virtue, we have this in 
more Luſtre; as in Caro, who is ſaid to have wept at looking 
upon the Field of Battle at Pharſala. 

Aaeſilaus, King of Sparta, upon contemplating the fatal Con. 
ſequences of a Battle between the Greeks, the Slaughter and De. 
ſtruction of Men, exchim'd, Unhappy Greece, that mightſt pre. 
ſerve thy Inhabitants as a Defence againſt the Barbarians, thus 
to deſtroy thyſelf! h e 
AND I. Cornelius the Roman Conſul, in the firſt Punich 
War, took particular Care to have the Body of one of the Car. 
thagiuian Generals receive all its Funeral Rites. ER 
I fhort, we may obſerve throughout the whole Hiſtory of 
the Ancients, that their greateſt and heſt Men were always fam'd 
for their Humanity; and nothing forced them to ſwerve from it 
but their Ambition, a Vice which has always been the Bane of 
Goodneſs in all Countries and in all Ages 

THIS Principle of Humanity muſt have made thoſe, truly ſen- 
ſible of ir, tender of the Lives of their Fellow Creatures ; thus 
Dion, who after repeated Provocations, and frequent Forgive- 
neſs of them, had,at laſt, only barely conſented to the Murder of 
his chief Enemy Heraclides, could never be eaſy one Moment 
after it; the Hiſtorian * tells us, it imbittered all the whole Pro- 
greſs of his Life ever after. 15 „ 
- I Now proceed to the Virtues of f Chaſtiry, Modeſty and 
Temperance ; .the two former are cloſely allied, and ſhall be 
treated of together. 5; 

The want of theſe Virtues muſt be greatly injurious to Socie- 
ty, in itſelf and in its Conſequences ; and, beſides affecting Socie- 
ty, the want of theſe Virtues in a particular manner diſhonours 
and degrades our Nature, and puts us upon a leyel with the mean- 
eſt Animals in the whole Creation. 3 

Ir muſt be confeſsd, that the Ancients ſhine leſs here than in 
all the former Articles ; for we are to conſider, that as they had 
not that Purity of Religion that we have, nor thoſe certain Pre- 


4 


* Plutarch. CS 

+ As to the want of this Virtue, we may take Notice, that even ſeveral of the Philoſo- 
phers of Antiquity were faulty here, as well as the famous Stateſmen and Generals; and 
ſome of the Law-givers were very deficient, as Solon, See Plut. in the Life of Solon. 
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cepts to direct them, their Notions and Practice in this Point 
muſt vary according to the different Laws and Cuſtoms eftabliſh'd 
in ſeveral Nations, which plainly ſhew, that their Ideas were the 
Effect of Education. Thus at Sparta there were ſeyeral Uſages, 
in Vogue, and ſettled by their LO, that were directly 
contrary to the Sentiments of Modeſty and Chaſtity which were 
ee at Athens and Rome; and ſome Species of Diſſoluteneſs 
were more openly ſpoken of, and tolerated every where with more 
Indulgence than they are in the Chriſtian World; and which are 
of ſuch a Nature, as a due Reſpect to one of the Virtues I am 


treating of, forbids me to rehearſe, And it is to be obſerved, 


that ſeyeral of their great Men, who were almoſt perfect in every 
other Point, were faulty in the Article of Chaſtity ; bur then we 
muſt make an Allowance, when we reflect upon the Encourage- 
ment they received from their Religion, which was (as I have 
before laid) of a very looſe and diſſolute Nature. 

Bur there were, in the beſt Times of the Greeks and Romans, 


(particularly the Larter,) ſeveral very excellent Men, who thought 
= Chaſtity and Modeſty, Virtues abſolutely neceſſary in a well-go- 
== vern'd Common-wealth, and an eſſential Part of the Character of a 
= truly great Man; and, during thoſe Times I ſpeak of, I affirm, 
= they were ſuperior to the general Practice of the Chriſtian World 
at this Day, conſidering the Advantages of the Latter, and the 


Diſadvantages of the Former. | 

AND, except it be in a certain Vice, more openly ſpoken of a- 
mong the Ancients, and with leſs Horror, I believe the Inconti- 
nency and Immodeſty of the preſent Age, is as great as at moſt 


Times amongſt the Greeks and Romans. 


 InTEMPERANCE, by which I mean Drunkenneſs and Glut- 
tony, was not a common Vice amongſt the Ancients until the 
latter Times, and then the former was never much in Vogue; 
for Drunkennefs was then, and is at this Time, more a Vice of 
the Northern Nations, than of thoſe nearer the Sun. 
ACcoRDINGLY we find, that one of the great Reproaches 
that Cicero * throws upon Antony, is his Intemperance, which 
would not have had that Force in a Northern Nation; ſo in Ho- 


* In his PhMlippicks. 
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tice, that in thoſe Times, of which I {peak in this Treatiſe, Cha- 


perance and Sobriety neceſſary Companions; and moſt of thoſe 
of Climate, whoſe Warmth would be pleaded by our Libertines 


Renown by his Chaſtity as by his Arms. 


of Lucretia, and the Daughter of Uirginins. See Livy. 
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mer and all the Poets, and in all Hiſtories, we may obſerve that 
Gluttony and Sottiſhneſs are made Barbarian Vices. The Ro. 
Mans indeed, in their latter Times, were exceeding curious and 
delicate in their Tables; but I do not find that Drunkenneſs was 
common. 

And it ſeems, as it were providentially deſigned by Nature, 
that in ſuch Climates, where the Sun caules a greater Degree of 
Warmth than in thoſe at a greater Diſtance from it, they ſhould 
be averſe to what would fire their Blood and increaſe their natural 
Heat, even to Madnels. 

Bur as to the Virtues I am now to treat of we may take No- 


— 


ſtiry, Modeſty, and Temperance, in all Degrees and Kinds, were 
in Eſteem and Uſe amongſt the Ancients. 

Tux great Generals of Antiquity, ff and moſt of thoſe who arc 
famous for their glorious Exploits in War, have found Tem- 


who have profeſs'd conſummate Wiſdom and Virtue, have been 
Friends to Chaſtity and Modeſty, notwithſtanding the Difference 


as an Excuſe, did we live ſo near the Sun. 
Tre Story of * Scipio in Spain is known, who gained as much 


No R is the World leſs acquainted With the fatal Cataſtrophe 


EVEN that Monſter Marius, was a Friend to Chaſtity, Oui ne 
militem voluit, niſi pudicum. And when his Nephew had been kil- 
led by an Officer for a vicious and vile Attempt, he rewarded the 
Perſon f who did it with a Military Crown. Valerius Maximus 
tells us, that in the primitive Ages of the Roman Republick, thoſe 
Women who remain'd Widows, and contented with having had 
one Husband, were honoured for their Chaſtity ; + bur thole no J 

marrie 


1+ The famous Sertorius is cornea by Plutarch (in his Life) to have been ſo much a 
Friend to Modeſty, that he could not bear to hear any looſe Diſcourſe at Table, or in- 
deed any where, 

* dee Liuy and the T atler, I Plut. 1 Mario. | 

t Numa Pompilius, ſecond King of Rome, eſtabliſh'd a Law, that all thoſe Women, 
who took a ſecond Husband before their ten Months Mourning was out for their uy 

thou 
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t married twice, were look'd upon as vicious, for that it was a Sign 
k of looſe and irregular Deſires, Multorum Matrimoniorum Experi- 
d entiam quaſi illegitime cujuſdam Intemperantiæ ſignum eſſe cre» 
8 dentes : And, that in thoſe Days, when Women eat with Men, 
= they did not lie along on the Couches, that being too looſe 
> 2 Poſture, bur ſate at Table; (for all the Ancients uſed to eat as 
f WE they lay) a Poſture, which was us'd among them as eaſy and 
d commodious. wat 
| 6 Ax y fill farther, that Women never knew, in thoſe Times of 
| Virtue, the Taſte of Wine: Quia proximus 2 Libero Patre In- 
"MR temperantiæ Gradus ad inconceſſam Venerem eſſe conſuevit. 
bk TAE ſame Author farther obſerves, that in thoſe Days, a Son, 
re or Son-in-Law, would have thought it immodeſt to have gone 
5 into the ſame Bath with his“ Father, or Father-in-Law. The El- 
re der Cato, in his Cenſorſhip, expell'd Manilius the Senate, for 


only giving his Wife a Kiſs in Preſence of his Daughter. I have 
already mentioned the Temperate Life of that great Perſonage in 
my 4th Chapter ; but there are ſome Circumſtances in his Life 
(to ſhew the Inequality of the f Heathens in their Virtues) 
which do no Honour to his own Chaſtity, as I ſhall obſerye elſe- 
. — 

THE Philoſopher who ventured his Chaſtity with a Conrtezar, 
Who had laid a Wager ſhe could move him, and when ſhe could 
not, ſaid, Her Wager was concerning a Man, and not a Statue, is 
an old trite Story; but here is an Inſtance or two, which are 
not ſo commonly known. | 


PonTius AUFIDIANUS, a Roman Knight, having diſco- 
vered, that his Daughter had forfeited her Honour, and that one 


of his 4 Slaves was acceſſary to it, he not only put the Slave to 
Death, but alſo his Daughter. OP. 


ſhould offer up to the Gods an Ignominious Sacrifice, vi. a Cow big with Calf. This 
Regulation was a great Proof of his Idea of the Modeſty and Continence, which he 
thought incumbent on that Sex. 1 
This modeſt Cuſtom continued even in Ciceros Time, altho' the Romans were then 

much chang'd, — Noſtro guidem more, (ſays he) cum Parentibus puberes Filii, cum Seceris 
Generi non lavantur. Offic. Lib. 1. 

+ See next Chapter, 

J Valer, Maxim. 
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268 Of the Morals of the Ancients. 
No is the Action of * P. Menus leſs remarkable, who put 
one of his favourite Freedmen to Death, for only giving his 
Daughter a Kils. | 
AN D Fabius Servilianus ſeverely puniſhed his Son for his In- 
continency. TY Hs TP 
I HAVE now given thoſe Virtues of the Ancients a full Exa. 


mination, which have not been treated of in the former Chap. 
ters. Thus they were in all theſe Particulars, during their beſt 


Times; but, when both Greeks and Romans were ſunk into Slaye. 


ry, they were degenerated to a Degree of Contempt. The Greeks 
firſt grew corrupted, by many concurring Circumſtances, and for. 

ot their Sentiments of Religion; inſomuch, that they not only 
baſely flattered ſeveral of the Succeſſors of Alexander, as Deme. 
trius, &c. and made them equal to the Immortals by their De- 
crees and Acts of Religion, but alſo uſed the ſame mean Adula. 


tion to the Roman Einperors, who were moſt of them the worſt il 


of Mankind. 8 
THis abject Diſpoſition of Mind, this Littleneſs of Soul, made 


them fink in all their other Virtues; they loſt their due Senſe of 


the Relations of Life, their Sentiments of Gratirude, their Hu- 
manity, Chaſtity, Modeſty, and Temperance, and made their 
excellent Delicacy of Underſtanding ſerve only to make. them 
more remarkably and ſplendidly infamous. „ 

THE Inhumanity and Barbarity of f all the Succeſſors of 4- 
lexander, who tho' called Barbarians by Athens, &c. yet were in 
reality Greeks, are ſuch as fill us with Horror, and which no- 
thing can equal, but thoſe Times mentioned in the French and 
Italian Hiſtories, taken Notice of in my firſt Chapter. 

Wren all the Nations were thus corrupted, (for the A/taticks 
for the moſt Part had been ſo long before,) the Romans became 
Maſters of them, and became poſſelſec of all their Vices as well 


as their Countries: + Religion, and all Degrees of Morality, 
were 


* Valer. Maxim. | | 
+ Of all Alexander's Captains and Succeſſors, Eumenes was the only one who had Vir- 
tue and Probity ; and he was indeed a moſt worthy Perſon, and had, among many other 
Excellencies, an unſhaken Fidelity to his deceaſed Maſter's Family; he was befides, 


one of the ableſt Generals we can find in Hiſtory, — See his Life by Plut. and Cornel. 

 Nepos. | 5 | | 
+ The Doctrine of Epicurus, is (J behieve,) rightly judg'd by a modern: Author, to. 
have contributed not a little to the Corruption of the Romans : For this Reaſon Fabri 
| ſius 
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Perſians in Luxury of all Kinds ; 


. - GA 
Þ b 1 824 * 


were nothing but in Appearance, at laſt not even ſo much as in That 
amongſt theſe Maſters of the World: All Virtues were abandon'd, 


and Vice rode triumphant ; the Conſequence of this was, at laſt, 


their total DeſtruQtion. 
Tux more I reflect upon what is often ſaid of Politeneſs, that 
it cauſes Corruption; I am the more confirmed in my Opinion, 
as to what I ſaid in a former Chapter, that if we ſpeak with Pro- 
riety, it muſt be the contrary : for by Politeneſs ſhould be meant, 
being clear'd and purg d from the Oppreſſion and Deformity of 
Vice, as much as Steel is poliſhed in the Hands of a Workman ; but 
indeed Modern Politeneſs is the Source of Vice: That conſiſts in 
Falſhood, and in a Multitude of Wants; and that is certainly the 
true Reaſon why no Nation perfectly polite in that Senſe can laſt 


long. 


IN my Opinion Luxury and true Politeneſs (that is, Humani- 


ty, Virtue, and Gentleneſs of Manners,) are far from being in- 


ſeparable Companions, and of this I will give here a ſenſible 


Proof: No Nation in the World ever came up to the Athenians 


in true Politeneſs, (that is, Virtue, Gentleneſs of Manners, and 
great Knowledge mixed together,) and none ever ſurpaſſed the 
yet the * Athenians were 
not Luxurious, nor the Perſians Polite, at the time I ſpeak of, 


cius was much in the right, who being at Supper with C:zcas, and ſome more Favourites 
of Pyrrhus, when that Prince invaded Ita), and hearing their Notions which they free-- 
ly vented, and which were the Sentiments of Epicurus, the Roman earneſtly prayed the 
Gods, that Pyrrhus and all his Subjects might conſtantly adhere to that Doctrine, as long 
as they continued Enemies to Rome ! | 

* TI have, in the former Part of this Work, ſpoken with great Admiration of the 
Delicacy of Underſtanding of the Athenian People, which was indeed very 
and which my Readers muſt obſerve is diſtin& from a ſound Judgment and Underſtand- 
ing; they generally go together, but may be found ſeparately in ſome Men: — Here 
are two remarkable Inſtances of this Delicacy and Elegance of Underſtanding, which. 
I could not paſs over in Sitence: Almoſt all the Common People of Athens uſed to have 
the Works of the beſt *Fragick Writers by Heart, and often repeated them; infomuch, 
that Plutarch tells us, that this ſaved the Lives of many who were taken. Priſoners in Si- 
cily, at the Defeat of Nicias; for the Sicilians delighted in making their. Priſoners re- 
hearſe theſe admirable Pieces of Poetry, particularly thoſe of Euripides, which ſhew'd alſo - 
Their good Taſte. In the next Place we are to take Notice, that when the ungrateful 
Sons of Sophocles would have had him confin'd, as not benig in his right Senſes, becauſe. 


of his great Age; to prove the contrary, he read one of his. Tragedies to his Judges, 


who unanimouſly pronounced in his Favour. 


of 
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of which this is an evident Demonſtration : Tim agoras, an Athenian, 
was ſent Ambaſſador to Artaxerxes King of Per ſia, and being much 
in his Fayour, received from him a Preſent of a magnificent Bed or 
Couch; and, ſays Plutarch, becauſe the Greeks were not well 
veried in the Art and Delicacy of making up Beds with that Soft- 
nels and Eaſe as the Per/zans did, the King gave him Slaves 
home with him on purpoſe for that Office. Now a People who 
could not make a Bed as it ought to be, could not be eſteemed 
Luxurious. And as to the Politeneſs of the Per/zans, who were 
thus given to Luxury, we find by Hiſtory, that they were not 
verſed in thoſe Arts or Sciences, which are eſteemed Ornaments 
to Man. 0 "OG 

Tos it appears, that a Nation may be polite, without be. 
ing effeminate or vicious; for our Modern Politeneſs is only 
a more refin'd Way of ſatisfying our Paſſions, which is done 
by gratifying each others Pride; in ſhort, it is going to work 
more ſecurely: And although the Thing is well underſtood, 
yet every Body finds a Convenience in it, and ſo they prac- 
tiſe it as far as they are able, and tolerate this general Trea- 
chery ; for if People muſt have Paſſions, (as the World ſeems 
to think) which are ſo ungovernable as to become the Source of 
abominable Vices and Wickedneſs of all ſorts, they find, that be- 
ing Polite, as they call it, is a readier Way of contenting them- 
lelves, than to do it by open Brutiſhneſs. . 55 

I WILL once more give my Definition of true Politeneſs, as! 
conceive it: A real Gentleneſs of Manners, (ſuch as falſe Polite- 
neſs imitates) proceeding from ſuch a ſhare and degree of Know- 
ledge as is ſufficient to teach us our Duty in all reſpects, and to 
regulate our Paſſions in ſuch a manner as to make us fit for Socie- 
ty, and create in us a Benevolence quite different from that Self. 
iſhneſs which is always at the Bottom of falſe Politeneſs. From 
this Definition (a Part of which is a Care for the Good of Socie - 
ty.) we may gather, that thoſe are miſtaken who think our Li. 
berty depends upon the Brutiſnneſs and Ferity of our Common 
People; for there never was in the World a People fonder of 
Liberty than the Athenians, and yet none ever were fam'd for ſo 
foft and gentle a Diſpoſition, which did nor prevent their being 
always watchful and careful of their Liberty. 


AN- 
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AN oTHER Conſideration will ſtrengthen what J advance, 
and that is, that the Turks and Moors, and other Parts of Aſia 
and Africa, are as fierce and infolent, and barbarouſly brutiſh, as 
any People can be, and yet no People upon Earth more abject 
Slaves, or more deſpotically govern'd. Men are apt to go up- 
on this Foundation which is falſe, that the moſt inſolent, moſt 


' noiſy, and thoſe that have the moſt Ferocity, have the moſt Cou- 


rage; which is found to be otherwiſe in Fact, and by Hiſtory : 
For the Romans and Greeks were of a much gentler Temper and 
Behaviour than thoſe Barbarian Nations they encountered, yet 


they remained Victorious. | 


Bur (to return from this Digreſſion into which I have inſen- 
ſibly been led,) it is worth while to conſider how falſe Polite- 
neſs has made its Progreſs: Firſt, the Egyptian World was en- 
lighten'd, and for a time preſerved its Purity; then it degenera- 
ted into falſe Politeneſs; then the Greeks took true Knowledge 
from thence, and at laſt it degenerated into that falſe Politeneſs I men- 


tion: They delivered it down to the Romans; from whence pain 
and France, as well as the reſt of Italy had it; and then it came 


to us: For there was a Time when Hain and Italy (much about 
that Time when Charles V. reign'd, who befides being Maſter of 
the former, was poſleis'd of the greateſt Part of the latter, as 
well as of Germany and Flanders, and was the moſt formidable 


Power ſince the Roman Empire; ) I lay, there was a Time when 


thoſe two Countries were the Standards of Politeneſs in all re- 
ſpects; then France got the Pre-eminence, and has ever ſince 
kept it; from her we received and learned what we know in moſt 


Matters, and are now her Rivals, When we conſider this, who 
knows but what we name Politeneſs, may travel to thoſe called 


Barbarians, get into the new World, and corrupt the Indians? 
IT is certain, *by all Accounts, that Britain in the firſt Times 
of the Roman Empire, before Julius Ceſar, was in as ſavage a 


* The unpoliſhed Condition of this Ifland in Ciceros Time, is very evident; for in. 
ſome of his Works, (as particularly in his Treatiſe De Natura Deorum,) he puts the Bri- 
tons and Stythians (who are known to have been in thoſe Days Barbarians) upon the ſame 
Foot. And in one of his Epiſtles he rallies a Friend of his, one Trebatius, a Lawyer, 
who was in Gaul with Julius Ceſar, and who was afraid of going into Britain with that 
General; Cicero, I ſay, approves of his Fear, and rallies him upon the odd Figure a 
Lawyer would make in Britain; Mira enim Perſona induci poreft Juriſconſulti Eritannici, 
ſays he. — I cannot think we are altered for the better in that particular, 


Con- 


timents upon theſe Heads are ſcatter'd all over thoſe two excel- 


Alex: Nope. 
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Condition as any Nation in the Indies is now; it was fo little 


l N 


known, that ſome of the f Romans doubted of its Exiſtence, or 
knew not whether it was an Ifland or a Continent. And we 
have a great Proof in theſe our Days, of the Probability of bar. 


barous Nations being civiliz'd, and that is of the Muſcovites, 
who are now quite another ſort of Creatures from what they were 
before the Reign of their late Car, and their Troops are come 


into as good Dilcipline as in their neighbouring Nations. 


I $HALL now obſerve to the Reader the Sentiments of ſome 


of thoſe Authors of Antiquity who ſeem to have had the juſteſt 


Regard to Morals ; out of which I ſhall chuſe thoſe I did be- 
fore, Homer, Virgil, Horace, Cicero and Xenophon. 


Tre firſt of theſe has, in his 1/zad and Odyſſey, given us his 
Opinion concerning the Duties I have been treating of; his Sen- 


lent Poems, and brought in whenever Opportunity gives him 

Leave. 5 „„ Dot, e 
Ir would be endleſs and uſeleſs to bring Quotations, eſpecial- 

ly as the excellent Tranſlation we have of him, (by a Poet who 


does Honour to our Language, by employing it in the nobleſt 


Manner,) is in every Body's Hand. 
 Xemophon, in his Treatiſe of the Education of Cyras, beſides 
all thoſe Rules he has laid down as the Duty of a Prince, has 


| ag many which are ſuitable to all Mankind; amongſt theſe we 


nd the brighteſt Leſſons of Duty cowards Parents, and all other 


Relations in Life, of Gratitude, Humanity, Chaſtiry and Tem- 
perance ; of all theſe he makes Cyrus to be an excellent Pattern, 


and by that ſhews us he himſelf had imbibed ſuch Sentiments as 
were worthy his great Maſter Jocrates. 


NE xx to him we may obſerve the Roman Orator and Philo- 


ſopher, the renowned Tully. Beſides ſeveral other philoſophical | 
Works, in which, deſignedly or occaſionally, theſe Virtues are dil- 


courſed of, this accompliſhed Roman has written a whole Book 
upon all the Duties of Life, addrefſed to his Son for his Inſtruc- 


tion; in this we find many excellent Rules for our Moral Du- 


ty, ſuch as could hardly have been conceived poſſible to be had 
in the Darkneſs and Uncertainty of Paganiſm. 


+ Plutarch. 
| 5 
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Ir we now examine the two Latin Poets Virgil and Horace, we 
ſhall find the Hero of the Former a perfect Image of filial Piety, 
and of conjugal and paternal Tenderneſs. 


WEN Eneas ſaw the fatal Cataſtrophe of Priam, he ſays, 


Snbiit chart Genitoris imago, 

Vt Regem equevum crudeli vulnere vidi 
Vitam exhalantem : Fubiit deſerta Creuſa, N 
Et direpta Domus, & parvi Caſus Juli. 


WIr how much Affection does he carry his Father from the 

Horrors of that fatal Night in which Troy fell! 35 
WIr AH how much Affection does he provide for the Safety of 

his Wife and Son! o Fo 


Ergo age, care Pater, cervici imponere noſtre, 

 Tp/e ſubibo humeris ; nec me Labor iſte gravabit. 
$f res cungque cadent, unum & commune Periclum, 
"Una Salus ambobus erit : Mihi parvus Julus 
Sit Comes, & long ſervet veſtigia Conjunx. 


AND with how much pious Fear does he carry this precious 
Burthen! : 1 E 


Et me, quem dudum non ulla injecta movebant 

Tela, neque adverſo glomerati ex agmine Graii, 
Nunc omnes terrent aure, ſonus excitat omnis | 
Suſpenſum, & pariter Comitique Onerique timeutem. 


How great is his Aﬀbction for the Lols of his dear Wife! He 
ruſhes again into the midſt of Danger to ſeek her, but all in vain. 

AND when he ſpeaks of the Death of his Father Auchiſes, we 
may obſerve the Force of his pious Grief; 


Hinc Drepani me Portus, © illætabilis Ora 
Accipit. Hic, Pelagi tot tempeſtatibus actus, 
Heu Genitorem, omnis Cure Caſuſque levamen 
Amitto Anchiſen: Hic me, Vater optime, feſſum _ 
= Ho Dera 
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Deſeris, hen! tantis nequicquam erepte periclis! 
Nec Vates Helenus, cum multa horrenda moneret, 
Hos mihi on Inftus ; non dira Celzno | 


THE Poet gives us alſo in Euryalus, a true pattern of filial 
Piety in his Care for his Mother, when he goes upon that bold 

Expedition with his Friend Niſar; for upon the great Promiſes. 
of Reward for this EY he tells Aſcanius — 


Sed te ſuper omnia dona 
Unum oro. Genitrix Priami de gente vetuſta 

£ ft mihi 1 tenuit non Ilia tellus 
Mecum excedentem, non mænia Regis Aceſtæ. 
Hanc ego nunc, ignaram hujus quodcunque pericli eſt 
Inquèe alutatam linguo Nox & tua teſtis 
Dextera, quod nequeam lacrymas perferre Parentic, 
At Tu, oro, ſolare inopem, & ſuccurre relictæ. 


Han bp ne me gen ferre tui; audentior 100 


As to the Gratitude of Eneas, we may take Notice of it in his 


Speech to Dido. 


In freta dum fluvi current, dum montibus Vnbræ 
Luſtrabunt Convexa, Polus dum ſidera paſcet : 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudeſque manebunt 
Que me cunque vocant Terrg, ——— — 


Enzas ſhews his Humanity upon bens that unfortunate 
Princeſs in the lower Regions. 


Nec minus Eneas caſit percuſſus iniquo 
Proſequitur lacr.ymans longs, © miſeratus euntem eſt. 


ANp the Poet in the ſame Book lets us ſee his Opinion as to 
fraternal Affection and Chaſtity, for he places thoſe in Torment 


IN 


in the Infernal Regions who were faulty in both. 


___ 
WI. 


* 


I We 
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In fine, he ſhews us the Puniſhment that attends thoſe Crimes, 
as well as other Immoralities he mentions. 


Hic quibus inviſi fratres, dum vita manebat, 
Pulſatuſuve Parens, © fraus innexa Clients 
Aut qui Divitis ſolt mcubuere repertis 

Nec partem poſuere ſus, que maxima Turba eſt ; 
Quique ob Adulterium ceft, quique Arma ſecute 
Impia, nec veriti Dominorum fallere dextras, 
Tncluſi Pænam eupectant.— — 


* 


TERRE other Poet I mentioned, the Courtly Horace, tho' he 
ſeems highly faulty in Point of Chaſtity, and like the other Sati - 
riſt Juvenal, animadverts upon the Vices of his Time, in ſo in- 
decent a Manner as is not tolerable, (tho' not quite ſo bad as the 
other,) ſtill manifeſts himſelf to have a due Senſe of the other 
Virtues: In his fourth Satire he expreſſes his Gratitude for his 
Father's good Advice, and owns he is indebted to him for what- 

; ever Goodneſs is in him; and in his third Epode, ſpeaking of the 
greateſt Crime he can think of to deſerve a grievous Puniſhment, 
he lay 8, | | 


—— — Parents olim ſi quis impid manu 
Senile guttur fregerit, — — 


And in the 13th Ode of the ſecond Book in mentioning one 
guilty of the greateſt Wickedneſs, * 


— — lum & Parentis crediderim ſui 
Fregiſſe Cervicem —— —— 


In the 11th Ode of the 3d Book he ſpeaks with great Reverence 
of Marriage, N vv 


Audiat Lyde Scelus atque notas 

Virginum Penas, & inane Iymphe 

Dolium fundo pereuntis imo, 
Seraque fata, 


Nnz Que 


_— 


His Gratitude to his Patron Mzceras is evident in many of his. 


His Idea of Fraternal Tendernefs appears in theſe Verſes. Ode 2. 
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Q) manent culpas etiam ſub Orco: 
Impiæ (nam quid pot uere majus ?) 

Impiæ ſponſos potucre duro 

Peraere ferro, 
Una de multis face nuptials 
Digna, perjurum fuit in parentem 
Splendide mendax, & in omne virgo 

Nobilis æ vum. | 


Lib. 2. 


Vivet extento Proculeius ævo, 

Notus in fratres animi paterni 

Illum aget penna metuente ſolvi. 
Fama ſuperſtes. 


Odes, and other Parts of his Works, and he always addreſſes him 
as his Benefactor; as in the firſt Ode 


Mzcenas atavis edite Regibus, 


O & Pra ſidium & dulce Decus meum 


And in the Seventeenth of the Second Book — 


Cur me querelis exanimas tuis s = 
Nec Dis amicum eſt, nec mihi, te prius 55 1 
Obire, Macenas, mearum Re ny =_ 
| Grande Decus Columenque Rerum. 

Ah! te mee ſi partem anime rapit 
Maturior Vis, quid moror altera, 
Nec carus æque, nec ſuper ſtes 

Iuteger? Ille dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam: non Ego per fidum 
Dixi Sacrament um, ibimus, ibimus, 

Vtcunque præcedes, ſupremum. 
_ Carpere iter comites parati. 
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Ap nothing can better ſhew his Humanity, than when in his 
Third Satire of his Firſt Book he ſo generouſly defends his Friend 
againſt the Raillery and Malice of thoſe. about the Court; by 
whom it is thought by the Commentators, is meant Virgil: And 

the ſame Temper may be obſerved in ſeveral other Places. 

As to his Chaſtity, I have already taken notice, that he was 
faulty, as his Satires and ſeveral of his Odes reſtify, even with 
an Allowance for the Freedom of the Latin Tongue; but for all 
this, there are ſeveral Places which prove, that he had better Sen- 
timents when he pleas'd to manifeſt them. — Thus when he 
mentions the Vices of the Romans, he owns, that their Corrup- 
tion began by Loſs of Modeſty and Chaſtity, and from thence did 
proceed moſt fatal Conſequences. Ode G. Lib. 3; 


Facunda Culpæ Secula nuptias 

Primum inquinavère, & genus © domos + 

Hoc 8 * Jos tuata clades _ 
00 Patriam Populumque Auxit. 


«Thoſe flagitious Times, | 
(Pregnant with unknown Crimes, ) 
Conſpire to violate the Nuptial Bed; 
From which polluted Head, 
Infectious Streams of crowding Sins begin, 
* And thro the ſpurious Breed and guilry Nation ran.” 
RoscoMMON. 


= Then he goes on to enumerate their Crimes, and . i» nf 


Non his ꝓuventus orta Parentibus 
Infecit Aiquor ſanguine Punico, 
Pyrrhumque & ingentem cecidit 

Antiochum, Hannibalemque aun * 
Sed ruſticorum maſcula militum. 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 

Ver ſare glebas, & ſevere 

Matris ad Arbitrium reciſos 
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-Portare fuſtis; Sol ubi montium 

| Mutaret umbras, & fuga demeret 
 Bobus futigatis, amicum 
Tempus gens abeunte curru. 


Tux following beautiful Tranſlation of the foregoing Lines by 
Lord Roſcommon, can never be enough admir'd. — 


„ *T'was not the Spawn of ſuch as theſe, 
„That dy'd with Punick Blood the * Seas, 8 
« And quaſh'd the ſtern Qacides; 
Made the proud Aſian Monarch 8 
How weak His Gold was againſt Europe's Steel ; 
«© Forc'd even dire Hannibal to yield, 
And won the long-diſputed World at Zama's fatal Field; 
«© But Soldiers of a ruſtick Mould, ES 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, manly, bold, 
Either they dug the ſtubborn Ground, 
Or through hewn Woods their weighty Strokes did ſound; 
And after the declining Sun 
Had chang d the Shadows, and their Task Was s done, 
Home with their weary Team they took their Way, 
And drown'd in friendly Bowls the Labour of the Day. 


Axp in the 5th Ode of the 4th Book, addreſs'd to Auguſtus, 

he praiſes him, amongſt other Things, for his putting a Stop to 
the abominable Vices of the Age by the Lex FRG, and ſays, 
that now Adultery is not to be found —— 


Nullis polluitur caſta Domus fupris $1 
Mos & Lex maculoſum edomuit nefas 
Laudantur ſimili Pole Nane 


AND we may obſerve, that as to the Education and Care of 
Children, which J ſaid wat the chief Proof of a Parent's Love, 
both Ji irgil and this Author haye given excellent Leſſons on that 
Head; Virgil has done it in the charming Characters of his A 
Caninus "and Pallas, (as well as in others;) and Horace in that Ode 
to his F riends : — * 


N 


* 
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Anguſtam, Amici, Pauperiem pati 
Robuſtus acri militia Puer 
Condiſtat, & Parthos feroces 
Vexet eques metuendus haſtd; 
Vitamque ſub Divo, & trepidis agat 


IN thoſe Precepts alſo which I have already ſaid he received 
from his Father, (in the Satire I mentioned, he gives good 
Rules for Education. e e 2 

TRE Virtues of the Ancients have had now a full Examination 
in this Chapter; and by it the Reader muſt be ſenſible of their Re- 
gard to thoſe Duties J have been treating of; from what has been 
{aid in the former Parts of this Work, it will appear, I believe, 
that neither their Religion or their * Philoſophy could have That 
general Effect, and, that rather the contrary was to be expected 
from the former, and the latter could not be general or obligato- 
ry: I ſhall therefore ſay no more at preſent on that Head, but 
proceed to obſerve the Conduct of the Chriſtian World in all the 
abovementioned Particulars: And firſt as to Religion. 
Ir may perhaps ſeem a Cenſure too ſevere, to ſa that the Majo - 
rity of thoſe who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, are not ſo, in the 
real Meaning of that Word, but in outward Profeſſion only. But, I 
believe, if Hiſtory of paſt Times be conſulted, if the Tranſactions 
of the preſent Age be conſidered, it will be found, that what I 
advance is far from being an unjuſt Accuſation. parcel 
Pon the Time of the firſt Degeneracy, that is, as ſoon as 
Chriſtians ceaſed. to follow the Example of the Primitive Apoſtles 


* As a Proof of the little Service the Philoſophers could be of tothe Romans, as to 
Virtue, we are to obſerve, that Philoſophy was little ſtudied at Rome, even in Cicero's 
Time; for at the beginning of his Second Book of Offices he even makes an Apology for 
applying himſelf to that Study, and it is ſaid he was was ridicul'd by ſome of the graver 
old Patriots for his Speculations, — Thus whatever Advantages the Greeks could reap 
from Philoſophy, it is certain, that the Roman Virtues were not produced by Letters (in 
eneral,) for the many great Actions I have related were anterior to Cicerd's Time, — 
he Reader is deſired to take notice, that in my firſt Chapter, ſpeaking of the different 
Sects of Philoſophers; I divided the Academicks into Two Sets, the Old and New, 
whereas there were indeed Three; that is, Plato Head of the Old, Arceſilas of the Se- 
cond, and Carneades of the laſt ; but the Tenets of Arce/ilas and Carneades were ſo little 
different, that I thought the juſteſt Diviſion was into T'wo, viz, the Old and New. 


and 
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and Martyrs, the World has been increaſing in Irreligion and | 
Immorality, and we go ſtill farther and farther from the true pu. to 
rity of Manners and Reſpect for Religion. the 
Ir we look into Roman Catholick Countries, we ſhall ſeep 1 ] 
great Shew of Deyotion kept up, partly by Force, and partly by tha 
the Captivation of Men's Minds; but then we ſhall oblerye Reli. ſtit 
gion turn'd into wicked and childiſh Superſtition, where nothing we: 
is good but the Foundation, upon which they have raifed a Su- but 
perſtructure, not only extravagant, but quite different from and anc 
* gens to what it is built upon: Mens Ideas of Piety are the 
taught to fix themſelves upon Ceremonies almoſt as abſurd as the ſoli 
Egyptian Objects and Manner of Adoration ; they are vainly WW anc 
taught to have Reliance on Men canoniz'd for Lucre by the pre. (be 
tended Succeſlor of St. Peter; Men who, perhaps, have as little flu 
Title to that Advantage, as many of the Emperors of Rome who ſtis 
were deified by a vile cringing Senate; their Heads are ſtuff'q 
with a Belief of monſtrous Fallities : — We 
„ es mi 
Legends of Saints, who never yet had Being. ane 
Or being ne er were Saints, —— — _ Rows. < 
And in Conſequence of this they fondly revere Idols as mon- cle 
ſtrous as they are impious. We ſhall ſee allo in thoſe Countries the lig 
Spirit of Chriſtianity quite altered or laid aſide, and a Temper the 
of * Paganiſm put on, as to Superſtition and Barbarity, as well as va 
moſt of their Ceremonies imitated and cloſely copied: In fine, — 2 
| 5 | | | Ol 
That ſtalks Gigantick forth, all arm'd with Terrors, an 
As if it meant to Ruin, not to Save; 1 to 
That leads embattel'd Legions to the Field, 1 
And marks its Progreſs out with Blood and Slaughter. an. 
K en Wl a 
IN the ſame Countries we ſhall find, as a natural Conſequence M 
of what I have faid, Morality neglected or debas'd, and ſuch abo- Ne 
minable Vices of all ſorts, as clearly ſhew Chriſtianity to be op- 
preſs d and depray'd in thoſe Nations. 1 3 
| - 


See Popery and Paganiſm compar'd, by Dr. Middleton. 5 
| : UT 
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Bur to come to what more nearly regards us, to return home 
to this Country of ours, we are to obſerve our Situation, as to 
theſe Matters. 

Bur before I go on, I muſt ſtop one Moment to take Notice, 
that tho' the Papiſts and Pagans have this Conformity in Super- 
ſtition and Ceremonies, yet there is this Difference: the Pagans 
were deyout according to the real Fundamentals of their Religion ; 
but Papiſts are moſt of them, in the firſt Place, pious in Appear- 
W ance only; and, ſecondly, upon the leaſt Examination, they 
W themſelves will find, that the whole Compoſition of Popery is ab- 
W folutely contradictory to what they pretend to profeſs in Purity 
and Orthodoxy, I mean Chriſtianity ; and the Proof of it is, 
W (beſides the Corruption of Doctrine, ) that their Piety has no In- 
fluence upon their Morals ; whereas no Man can be a true Chri- 
W tian, but he muſt be perfect in his Moral Conduct. 

N Ou Situation in this Part of the World is quite different: 
We have the Chriſtian Religion eſtabliſhed here, as near the pri- 
W mitive Purity as it could be; purg'd from the Errors of Popery, 
and not run into the other Exceſs of Anarchy and Confuſion, un- 
der a Pretence of a ſtricter Reformation: Yet ſuch is the Temper 
of this Nation, that out of an Abhorrence of Hypocriſy and Ec- 
(leſiaſtical Tyranny, Matters are run into the other Extream; Re- 
ligion is thought and ſpoken of as a Device to deceive and ſubdue 
the Minds of the Vulgar, and as too groſs an Impoſition to capti- 
vate the Opinion or Belief of thoſe of a higher Rank; the Cler- 
gy are look'd upon as a Pack of crafty Knaves, who have no 
other Proſpect nor Deſign in talking of Piety, Religion and Good- 
gneis, or in being careful of any thing which concerns the Church 


and their Order, than to procure Power, Wealth and Poſſeſſions 


WT to themſelves. ” 
Ay this Way of Thinking is encourag'd amongſt the Careleſs 
and Indifferent, the gay and light of Thought, by deſigning and 
artful Men of various Sects, whoſe Intereſt it is to unſettle the 
Minds of the People of this Nation, to get them at laſt into their 
Net. Sons 
= Ir is true, there are many good and pious Perſons, of all Ranks 
and Orders, who are grieved at this Spirit of Irreligion, and do 
W what is in Their Power to get the better of it; but they are not 
— 0 ſufficient 
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ſufficient to ſtop the Torrent, the Number is ſo great on the other 
Side, that ſuch Men can only lament the Fruitleſneſs of their En. 


deayours. 


FROM this Temper, which has got ſo great a Head, naturally 
follows a Depravity of Moral Conduct; for, as I ſaid before, 
our Morality (in true Purity) abſolutely depends upon our Reli- 


gion, and ſince That, founded upon ſtronger Proof than any thing 


elſe we can name, is become problematical and doubtful, no won. 


der we fail in our Morals. 


Wx have ſeveral Cuſtoms and Laws eſtabliſhed here, which not 
only imply a general Falſeneſs of Heart and a wicked Diſpoſition, 


but are allo in a great meaſure productive of it; as for Inſtance, 


that Multiplicity of Occaſions where Men are put to aſſert their 
Sincerity by Oath, that is, by atteſting the Majeſty of the Deity, 
and making it intervene upon every Matter, of not that Impor. 


tance as the Loſs of Men's Souls. Were not Men to perjure 


themſelves, it would be well enough; but conſidering the Dege- 


neracy of Mankind, there are many Caſes where their Paſſions 


and Intereſts urge them to it, and by the Frequency of Oaths, 
they are taught by Uſe to make light of them; and when once 


they, (by Intereſt or Paſſion, as J have faid) are got fo far as wil- 


fully to {wear falſely, their Minds are then arrived at ſuch a de- 


gree of Corruption, as to be prepared for any other Wickedneſs. 


LET us now view our Situation, as to thoſe other Duties men- 
ed in this Section: Reſpect, Veneration, and Duty to Parents are 
ſhewn no longer than Dependency and Intereſt can have theit 


Sway ; when theſe Motives are gone, no Gratitude or Affection 


ro thoſe who gave us Being is manifeſted, (generally ſpeaking,) 
The fame may be ſaid as to all thoſe ſuperior Relations to whom 
there can be any Obligations; and for This, Parents are in a great 


* Let us but obſerve the Force of Truth, even in Oppoſition to ſo general a Depra- 


vity ; for it is apparent, that amongſt the Generality of Mankind, any one who is a 


profeſs'd Deſpifer of Reveal'd Religion, as well as Natural, has much leſs Sway in the 
World, and meets with much leſs Eſteem, and Men have much leſs Reliance on him 
in all Affairs of Moment, than on any Man who paſſes for a Religious Man: 1 ſay, 
this is ſo in general, and this in a World which ſhews fo little Regard to Chriſtianity, 
as to the obeying its Precepts. This Way of Thinking which I have taken notice of, 
is a tacit Acknowledgment of the Uſefulneſs of Religion, and a Condemnation of their 


Meaſure : 


own Conduct. 
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Meaſurè to thank themſelves; For the Love that they ſhew their 
Children conſiſts in Folly and Indulgence in ſuch Things as are 
ridiculous or hurtful; their Morals (as I have ſaid before) are 
neglected, they are brought up in Admiration of Riches, Gran- 
deur, Magnificence and Luxury; no generous or magnanimous 
Thoughts inculcated; no Publick Spirit, no Simplicity of Man- 
ners, no Diſinteteſtedneſs taught; Friendſhip and all the ſtrict 
Rules of Morality are laughed at as Romantick and impracticable; 
and above all, Religion is made light of: Add to all this, the 
Conduct and Example of the Parents in all the Parts of Life, 

which being generally vicious, are greedily ſeized upon by the 

Youth as proper Precedents, as well as agreeable to their Inclina- 
tions; and thus in time they retort theſe Vices and Leſſons upon 

their Fathers and Mothers. ; 


Ata Parentim, pejor Avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos $4278 
Progeniem vitioſiorem. £ Hor. 


„Our Fathers have been worſe than Theirs, 
And We than ours; next Age will ſee 
A Race more profligate than we, 
« (With all the Pains we take) have Skill enough to be. 
RosSCOMMON. 


As to our Marriages; as Money or Vanity are generally the 
Reaſons which prompt Men and Women to meet in that State, 
and as each brings a good Stock of wilfal Paſſions of all Kinds, and 
there is little Loye to oblige them to mortify them for their mutual 
Eaſe and Satisfaction, no wonder in the leaſt, that Happineſs in that 
State is ſo ſeldom found; and if there be at any time a Marriage 
where the moſt ardent and vehement Love is the Motive, it is ge. 
nerally of that groſſer Kind which departs after it is ſatisfied, or 

Es elle. 


Although Marriage is moſt undoubtedly the moſt ſacred of all Ties in Life, and 
deſerves conſequently to be in the e Reverence, in all Chriſtian Countries; yet 
one would think, that among thoſe Nations who have made it an eſſential Part of their 
Religion, (as all Popiſh Nations have, by making it a Sacrament, ) it ought fill to be in 
. 90 2 greater 
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Intereſt and various Paſſions are the Cauſe that this Friendſhip, 


ly an Indifference to be obſeryed, and they are the Perſons who 
have the leaſt Intimacy together. Rara eſt con cordia fra trum. 


are deficient in thoſe Articles I have ſpoken of; for as in the 


for Reaſons of Intereſt, and from ſelfiſh Motives, ſo thoſe who 


rude; that is, to preſerye- a gratefal Senſe of the Kindneſſes no 


the contrary with them ; and,that the Vows made at the Entrance into that State, are 
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elſe upon narrow Circumſtances or other worldly Accidents, or 
even Length of Time and Change of Form in the Object beloved. 
by Age or Sickneſs. I forbear inſiſting upon the vicious Conduct of 
both Man and Wife, by which they break the Vows of F idelity 
to each other, made ſolemnly in the Preſence of the Deity; be- 
cauſe the dwelling long upon ſuch flagrant Offences, ſullies in 
ſome Meaſure the Chaſtity which every Chriſtian Writer ſhould 
keep to in his Works. When Men fail in theſe important Points, 
it is not ſurpriſing, that there ſhould be little Regard paid to fra. 
ternal Affection, or to any of the more diſtant Relations in Life, 


which ſeems marked out by Nature, is the moſt neglected ; and 
if Brothers fall not into direct and downright Quarrels, (which 
they often do for unworthy worldly Reaſons,) yet there is uſual- 


Tu ſame Negligence is in all the other Relations, and the 
ſame Remiſſneſs of Duty and Tenderneſss 
As to Gratitude, little of that is to be expected where Men 


general Corruption of Mankind, Fayours are commonly beſtow'd 


at any time receive any real ones, are always willing to believe, 
that all are beſtowed from the ſame Deſign; thus to encourage 
and ſupport the Inclination they find in themſelves to Ingrati- 


longer than Intereſt makes it convenient. 
FROM a Neglect of this Virtue, we may eaſily be led to be- 
leve that Humanity is not much to be found. Mankind is too 


Selfiſh; 
greater Veneration than with their Proteſtant Neighbours : But we find,. that it is directhy 


no where ſo little regarded, as among ſome neighbouring People who would be thought | 
the true Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, „ 3 5 1 
It has been urged by ſome Authors, that the Greeks and Romans were in their beſt 
Times leſs ſparing of Human Blood, than the Chriſtians in their worſt Times; but 
this I can by no means agree to; and I believe the Reader will be of my Opinion, when 
he conſiders the tender Care the Romans had of the Lives of their Citizens by their Laws; 
as alſo the Aihenians, &c. And I affirm, that conſidering the Purity of the Chriſtian 
: | Religion, 


n 
RAD 
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Selfiſh, too much ſhut up in their own Follies and Concerns, too 
much taken up with the Endeayours to fatisfy their unruly Paſ- 
ſions, to have ſo much of Benevolence as is neceſſary for this Vir- 
tue; and very often thoſe very Paſſions which are to be fatisfy'd, 
are in their Nature contrary to Humanity. Falſhood and Inſince- 
rity ſpring from the ſame Root as the former, ſo I inſiſt not up- 
on it. 

As to our Deficiency in Point of Chaſtity, Modeſty and Tem- 
perance, I need not make any long Comment upon that; the 
Diſpoſition this Nation is in, as to thoſe Particulars, is obvious to 
every one's Obſeryation : And in this, as well as in what I have 
{aid of our other Vices, I appeal to every Reader for the Truth 
of what I have aſſerted, which if he be the leaſt verſed in the 
World, he muſt have collected from his own Obſervation of the 


Proceedings of Mankind. 


TR Conduct of the Majority of the People in this Nation is 


ſuch, as if they look'd upon want of Chaſtity and Modeſty as no 


Crime,. but rather a faſhionable Accompliſhment ; and the ſame 
thing may be ſaid of Intemperance. From the higher Ranks of 
People, theſe Vices, by a natural and eaſy Deſcent, have got a- 
mongſt the lower Sort, where they make ſtill worſe Havock, be- 


cauſe they have leſs Reſtraint from their Underſtandings, and 


have no Idea of what is meant by Decency. Cond 
DRUNKENNESS in particular (the Source of all other Crimes,) 


is got to ſuch a Head, that there is no ſtirring abroad without 
beholding it in every Street. 


. 


Ap here we may take notice of an Inſtance where a general 
Evil and univerſal Wickedneſs is encourag'd for ſome trifling Ad- 


vantages to particular Societies of Men, againſt all the Rules of 


Religion, the frequent Wars among Chriſtians (not to mention the many other Species 


ever. practiſed at Greece or Rome — 


— — — — — — — at are theſe? 

Death's Miniſters, not Men, who thus deal Death 

Inhumanly to Men, and multiply 

Ten Thouſand Fold, the Sin of him who ſlew. 

His Brother; for of whom fuch Maſſacre 

Mate they, but of their Brethren, Men of Men? M11 T-0N.- 


good 
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good Policy, (as well as againſt the Precepts of Religion; for 
it can neyer be for the real Intereſt of any People to ſuffer or 
promote the Advantage of the Few, at the Expence of the Pro. 
ſperity and Happineſs of the Many, ral Ss 
Bur this is done here, by all thoſe Shops where intoxicating 
Liquors are fold at ſo cheap a Rate, as that he who asks an Alms 
of you, tho' you give him but a mere Trifle, ſhall employ it fo 
effectually, as to be ready the next Hour to rob you or cut your 
Throat, It is from thoſe helliſh Places, that the Priſons are fill'd, 
and the Gallows and Gibbets ſupply'd; from hence proceed Rob- 
beries, Murders, and all Species of Villany ; as long as this Abuſe 
laſts, Numbers of Subjects who might otherwiſe be ſeryiceable to 
their Country in different Capacities, muſt loſe their Lives daily, 
either by the Hand of Juftice, or by the Deſtruction of their 
Conſtitution by a frequent Uſe of thoſe poiſonous Liquors. 
I HAvE now given an exact Account of our Situation, as to 
thoſe Points contained in this Section; J ſhall therefore, in as few 
Words as may be, obſerve the * many Reaſons we have to be in 
a quite contrary Diſpoſition. a 
Ou Incitements to Piety are the greateſt that can poſſibly be, 
from the Certainty and Excellence of the Chriſtian Religion eſta- 
bliſhed in its true Purity, of which I have already made mention 
more than once. i e „ b 
Ir would be f Reaſon ſtrong enough to enforce the Practice 
of all the Virtues we treat of, to ſay, that Chriſtianity is Beneyo- 
1 Py | lence 


$ 


*The Reader is deſired to confider, that when our holy Religion firſt made its Way 
into the World, all Nations were ſunk into the greateſt Abominations; and none of the 
Virtues mentioned in this Work were any where to be found among the Generality of 
Mankind ; ſomething more efficacious therefore, than their Incitements to Virtue, was 
neceſſary, {ſince Thoſe did not prevent them from degenerating ; and the great Change in 
the Morals of Mankind, upon their firſt embracing {ets is ſufficient to prove 
what it can effect, if duly practis'd and obey' d. — With us the Caſe is different; I do 
not think it is poſſible to conceive Incitements to Virtue of a ſtronger Nature, than to 
be told by the Deity himſelf, we ſhall be eternally happy if we pleaſe, or eternally mi- 
ſerable if we negle& his Commands. If ſuch Motives have no Weight, I muſt confeſs I 
cannot imagine any thing more efficacious or likely to ſucceed. 

+ Leſt it may be thought by ſome, that I ought to expatiate more upon the Chriſtian 
Incitements to Virtue and Piety, I here obviate what may be faid as to that Matter, in 
regard to this Chapter, and all the others, by deſiring my Readers to conſider, that all 
TI can ſay on thoſe Heads muſt be ſuperfluous, ſince the Book which contains 1 A 
| | ules 


-— 
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lence and Purity of Heart in its very Eſſence ; but we may far- 
ther take notice, that one of Gov's pofitive Commands is to 
Honour our Father and. Mother; and from thence will naturally 
follow our Affection to all our other Relations, manifeſted in the 
beſt and moſt rational manner. I 
Ap in the Old Teſtament we have the firſt Inſtitution of 
Marriage, in the Example of our firſt Parents: In the holy Goſ- 
pel, our bleſſed Saviour {till ſtrengthens, by his Divine Precepts, 
our Regard to This and all other Ties of Nature and Reaſon: 
And his Apoſtles, in their Epiſtles to the Faithful, give noble 
Rules for all the Duties of Life. 1 of B 
THEN as to Gratitude, Humanity, Chaſtity and Temperance, 
and Sincerity, (which naturally accompanies theſe, for true Vir- 
rue needs no Diſguiſe ;) the New Teſtament is one continued Se. 
ries of Precepts and Examples of all theſe Virtues. And the ho- 
ly Apoſtles are Proofs of the Poſſibility and Eaſe there is in 
practiſing all theſe Duties, which ſeem ſo difficult ro thoſe who 
are corrupt of Heart; the ſame may be ſaid of *all the Primitive 
Chriſtians, till the. Time that they began to fall into worldly. 
Corruption. V 2 = 
IN ſhort, whoever: would deſcribe a true Chriſtian, muſt make 
him Pions, Juſt ; exact in all the Duties to Relations, to his Coun- 
try; above the little Vanities and Luxury of the World; faithful 


Rules of our Religious and Moral Conduct, is (or ought to be) in every Body's Hands, 
and may ſoon be conſulted; beſides the many learned Comments there are now extant | 
upon it. N 85 | = 5 5 
* To ſum up all we ſhall ſay at preſent of our excellent Religion, our ſublime 8y- 
ſtem, we affirm. that the firſt Times of Chriſtianity can boaſt of Men of all Ranks 
and Degrees praQtifing all Virtues in the moſt exalted Manner. — The moſt ſplendid - 
Honours, the moſt opulent Fortunes, given up for the Sake of J :sUs CHRIST; 
the greateſt Forments endured to prove their Conſtaney; the moſt extenſive Charity, 
the moſt edifying Piety, manifeſted upon all Occaſions. In ſhort, (to ſpeak in regard to 
the Subjects contained in this Treatiſe,) true Jufttice;..a-fincere Love for their Country, 
quite unblemiſh'd ; real Magnanimity ; Friendſhip in the greateſt Perfection; of which 
we have a bright, and almoſt divine Inſtance in St. Baſil and St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
(about which, ſee the whole Account of it written by the latter himſelf,) not to mention 
ſeveral others of the Primitive Profeſſors of Chriſtianity; in a Word, we find in all 
theſe, pure and holy Devotion; a due Regard to all the Relations of Life; Gratitude, - 
Benevolence, Sincerity, Temperance, and Chaſtity ; and, above all, theſe Virtues - 
were accompanied in them with Humility, as St. Augu/iin ſays, — Hæc omnia faciunt, - 
new propter ardorem inanis Gloria, fed propten caritatem Felicitatis eterne, - 


to 
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to his Friend, grateful to his Benefactors, Humane, Benevolent to 
all Mankind, Sincere, Chaſte, Modeſt and Temperate, in Thoughts, 
Words and Deeds | | 
Fork we ſee our * Saviour condemns even all ſilent Deſires of 
fatisfying the Fleſh; he will not allow even Looking upon an 
Object with an evil Intention; and then the Conſideration of our 
Regeneration by Baptiſm, our being redeemed by ſo precious f a 
Price as the Death of the Saviour of the World, ought to make 


us have a Reverence for our Bodies as well as our Souls. 
IN fine, a true Chriftian, with all theſe Virtues, will be conſci- 


dation of all the other, by a grateful Acknowledgment of Go p's 
Grace: Such a Diſpoſition and ſuch a Behaviour, not only entitle 
him to eternal Rewards, but make him fit to enjoy immortal Satiſ- 
factions. 5 8 


See the 5th Chapter of St. Matthew. | | 
+ See the 6th Chapter of the Firfl Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 


CH AP. VII. e 
An ENQUIRY into the Cauſes of the Vir- 


tues of the Heathens, related in the fore- 
going Chapters; and into the Reaſons of 
the Degeneracy of the Chriſtians. 


Am now come to the laſt Part of this Work; but it is that in 
which there is by far the greateſt Difficulty : for che Virtues 
I have related are ſo remarkable, and the Foundation for them 
in Appearance ſo ſmall, and on the other hand, the Conduct of 
Chriſtians in thoſe Points is ſo much worſe than was to be ex- 
pected from their Motives to the contrary, that, I muſt confeſs, 
I find the Task I have undertaken to be not a little arduous. Bur 
if my Diffidence of ſucceeding in this Diſquiſition will have any Me- 
rit, whatever may be my Succeſs, whatever Force my Conjectures 
and Reaſoning may have, I ſhall ſtill be applauded for having 
opened a Road in which others may henceforth proceed with 
greater Facility, and arrive at a Certainty in That, which I only 
offer in this Chapter, as highly probable, to the Judgment of the 
== Publick. 172 PE F 
Tux Reader muſt have obſerv'd in the former Sections, that 
the Ancient Heathens (out of which I have chiefly fix d upon 
W the Greeks and Romans as moſt worthy our Notice, for Reaſons 
already mention'd,) were eminently remarkable for moſt of thoſe 
WW * Virtues which contribute to the Good of Society, and adorn 
1 Man- 
* There are three or four remarkable Things which regard the Virtues of the An- 
cients in Ciceros Offices, which deſerve our Notice: I will give them in his own 
Words — Q. idem Scævola P. filius, cum poſtulaſſet ut ſibi fundus, jus emplor 
, ſemel indicaretur, idque venditor ita feciſſet, dixit, ſe pluris ęſtimare; addidit centum 
4 P milla. 
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Mankind : Andin moſt of my Examples, I have not pitch'd upon 
Perſons ſecluded from the World, by the Particularity of their 
Temper, or the Singularity of their Notions ; who, by living a 
recluſe Life, and ſeparated from the Contagion of Vice, may 
have with the greater Eaſe preſerv'd their Probity ; but I have 
choſen Princes, Stateſmen and Generals, Men in the greateſt Poſts 
in /Life, and conſequently expos'd to the ſtrongeſt Temptations 
of all Kinds: I have brought in whole Nations as Inſtances of 
general Virtue. Such Examples as thele are beyond Exception, 
and are evident Proots of the Strength of thoſe Virtues I haye 
related. WW 8 

AND in effect, what can be more ſurpriſing, what can be more 
glorious, than for Men who had no Helps from Religion, no 
Aſſiſtance from any certain Moral Syſtem, to have ſhined thus emi. 
nently in many of the moſt eſſential Virtues? ſo as to ſurpaſs many 
of thoſe who are bleſs'd with the brighteſt Syſtem of Religion and 
Morality, who have received from the immediate Revelation of 
the Deity, the nobleſt Rules for their Conduct towards God and 
Man ! To obſerve not only one Man, but a whole People, have 
a true Notion of Juſtice; to ſee the Love of their Country, (that 
is, a Deſire to promote the Welfare of thoſe they were born a- 
mongſt) ſo ſtrong, that they frequently ſacrific'd to it, their Paſ- 
ſions, and the deareſt Affections in Life, and often their own 
Lives: This, I ſay, juſtly claims our Wonder. And, however they 
varied in other Points, all Men join'd in this vehement Fondneſs 
for their Country; for, beſides the Difference between Virtue and 
Vice, there are different Species of Virtue : for, ſuppoſing an E- 
quality of good Senſe and Goodneſs of Diſpoſition, yet ſome are 
by Nature more fitted for ſome Excellencies and Accompliſhments 
than others are, and are more conſpicuous in ſome Points of Vir- 
tue, than in others; but All, to our Amazement, agreed in this. 
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millia. Athenienſes cum Perſarum impetum nullo modo poſſent fuſtinere, ſtatubreni- 
que, ut, urbe relicta, conjugibus & liberis Trœzene depoſitis, naves conſcenderent, liber- 
tatemgue Græciæ 22 defenderent, Cyrſilum guendam fuadentem, ut in urbe manerent, 
Kerxemque reciperent, Lapidibus obruerunt, —— The Athenians had publick Curſes 
pronounced with great Solemnity againſt thoſe who fail'd in Points of Humanity — 


Erranti viam non monſtrars — guad Athenis execrationibus publicis ſauctum eſt, ſays 
Cicero. | — | 
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Chap: VII. Can/es of their Virtues, c. 291 
Tavus the Heroes of Rome acted: | 


L'un jaloux de ſa Foz va chez les Ennemis 

Chercher avec la peine la Mort toute prete; 

D'un Fils vitforiens Pautre proſerit la Tete; 

L'autre avec des Jeux ſecs & preſqu' maifferens 

Voit mourir ſes deux Fils, par ſon Ordre expirans. 
Malheureux il eſt vrai] mais toujours lu Patrie & la Gloire 
Ont, parmi les Romains, remportè la victoire ! RACIN E. 


No n does it leſs demand our Admiration, to ſee the Greatneſs 
of Soul, the true Magnanimity of the Ancients, on many ſignal 
Occaſions; their Courage and Fortitude, that is, their Contempt 
of Death and Pain; their Indifference at the Approach of many 
Terrors, which affect us more than they did them, altho' we have 
it in our Power ſo to arm ourſelves againſt all the Accidents of Life, 
as to bear every thing which is generally thought terrible with 
the greateſt Conſtancy: To find Men eminent for a Contempt 

of that which captivates every one's Mind at preſent, I mean Mo- 
ney, and only poſſeſſing it in ſuch a Manner as to contribute to 
the Eaſe and Happineſs of their Friends and their Country; to 
deſpiſe Luxury, and all thoſe Wants which ſome People think 
Greatneſs, but which befpeaks a Littleneſs of Mind; to be ſen- 
ſible of that noble Affection, Friendſhip, in its greateſt Extent, 
and punctual to all its Duties; to be exact in the Performance of 
= what their Religion * commanded them; to be regular in their 
Duties co thoſe Relations which Nature and Reaſon teach Man- 
kind to love and honour ; to be careful in following thoſe Laws 
of Morality which affected the Peace and Felicity of their Fellow- 
Creatures, and thoſe which ore particularly regarded the Dignity 
of their own Bodies and Minds: To find their beſt Men have no- 
ble Sentiments upon theſe Heads; (not that every Man was Ma- 


*The Reaſon why a Reſpect for Religion was inculcated by the Legiſlators of An- 
tiquity, was from that innate or traditional Reverence for the Deity, which is in the 
Breaſts of all Men ; and at the ſame time, becauſe they thought, that a Veneration for 

the Supreme Being would by a neceſſary and natural Dependance and Concatenation of 
the Paſſions, produce a Reverence for their temporal Governors; and this indepen- 
_ ently of any Influence that Religion could have upon their Morals. This, I believe, will 
be found true, upon due Reflection. ; RE | 
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ſter of all theſe Perfections, but they were divided amongſt them ;) 
to obſerve, ſuch Virtues and ſuch Qualities amongſt Men merely 
inſtructed by the Light of Nature, is as ſurpriſing, as it is capa. 
ble of cauſing Shame and Mortification to thoſe, who by their 
ſuperior Adyantages onght to be far ſuperior in the Poſſeſſion and 


Practice of every Virtue. 


< 


For could a Religion founded upon the wild and irregular 


Fancies of uninſtructed Man, wherein their Paſſions and Vices, 
their * Follies and vain Ideas were deify'd, and then adored in 
ſuch a Manner, and with ſuch Ceremonies, as ſhock'd not only 
common Senſe, but Humanity, Chaſtiry, Modeſty and Tempe- 
rance, wherein were the moſt childiſh as well as immoral Super. 
ſtitions; could ſuch a Theology f influence Mankind to the Per. 


| formance of the Actions I have related; or could different Seq; 
of jarring Philoſophers, all equally arrogant, poſitive and. yain, 


and all with equal Pretenſions to be fo, whoſe Opinions were all 
contradictory to each other, and ſome of them as abſurd as they 


were immoral, + and none had Credentials for challenging Re- 


ſpect and Obedience, could theſe be the Motives of the gene- 


| ral 
* Even Hell was Fable, and their bleſt Abodes 


Of Brutes a Synod, or a Mob of Gad. Ess A on REASON. 


+ The direct contrary to this was to be expected, as may appear by thoſe Lines in 


the 5th Scene of the zd Act of The Eunuch of Terence; wherein upon a particular Oe- 
caſion, Cherea ſays, 


— — — — Dum apparatur, Virgo in Conclavi ſedet 

Suſectans Tabulam quandam pittam, ubi inerat Pittura hat, Jovem- 
Quo patio Danaæ mijiſſe aiunt quondam in gremium Imbrem aureum. 
Egomet quoque id ſpeftare cpi: & quia confimilem luſerat 

Jam olim Ille Ludum, impendio magis anignu” gaudebat mihi, 

Deum ſeſe in hominem convertiſſè, atque per alienas tegulas 

Veniſſé clanculum per impluvium, fucum fuactum Mulieri. 

At quem Deum qui Templa Cœli fonitu concutit, 

Ego Homuncio hoc non facerem? Ego vero illud fect ac Lubens. 


It is plain, that the Repreſentation of that Incontinency of the Sovereign of the Gods 
encourages this young Man to commit the vicious and immoral Action, he was already 
ſo much inclined to, | | 


t What Bramin yet, what Sage of Rome or Greece, 
Eier ſorm'd one Moral Syſtem of apiece? 
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ral Practice of the Virtues J have mention'd ? And were we to ſup- 
poſe and allow (which we do not) that they had a general Influ- 


ence, yet they could not affect all Times; for ſome of the Vir- 
tues I have diſcours'd upon, and ſeveral of the Actions, were ma- 


nifeſted and done long before many of the chief Philoſophers ap- 


pear'd, at leaſt, before they were known in that Part of the World 
which was the Stage on which many of theſe great Actions were 
perform'd. TN 

Bur if this Matter be well conſider'd, it will be clear, that 
ſuppoſing all theſe Philoſophers had appeared at once in the 


World from the beginning of it, as they were all in different: 


Sentiments, (as I have ſhewn in my firſt Chapter) how could 
they perſuade Mankind to ſuch a. general Concurrence in the 


Practice of Virtue; fince one had no more Right to impoſe his 
Opinion upon Mankind than another, and many of their Opini- 


ons were ſpecious and plauſible, tho* contradictory to each other ?. 
And we know by fatal Experience in our Days, how diſpos'd 
Mankind are to run into Opinions directly contrary to each other, 
and all with equal Vehemence and Poſitiveneſs in Matters of Faith, 
in which they all build upon the ſame Foundation, tho' the Super- 
ſtructure is fo infinitely varied; but we find amongſt the Anci- 


ents, that all thoſe who deſerv'd or enjoy'd the Name of Good 


and Virtuous Men in all Nations, agreed in the Practice of the 
main Points of Morality, When all this is well conſider'd, can 
we refuſe our Admiration,, and even. Applauſe, to the: Ancients 
who acted ſo gloriouſly, altho' deſtitute of the noble Helps that 
we Chriſtians have? Can we forbear, e 


— — As we turn the grave Hiſtorian's Page, 
Or taſte the Rapture of the Poet's Song, 
As we ſearch the Latin and the Grecian Stores; 


Or half an Altar rais'd; or Duty paid, 
Unmix'd with Rituals, Homage, Myſtery, Shade? 
Which of thoſe Godlike Ancients ever drew 

The Whole of Ethicks juſtly round and true? 

Had Miſſion, or to Prophecy or Preach 9. 
Sanction t* Excite, Authority to Teach? 

Nay, even their Rule of Morals and of Liſe, 


Was often wrong, oft various, oft at Strife,, Ess A on REASON: 


_y 
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Can we (1 fay) forbear | | 
To wonder at the mighty Minas of Old? Rowe. 


INDEED it muſt be confeſs'd, that we meet with ſome of their 


great Men, who were made ſo, by having had the good Fortune to 
fall into the Hands of the beſt and moſt rational of the Philoſophers, 
as for Example, that illuſtrious Sicilianu, the famous Dion, who had 
the Advantage to be inſtructed by Plato, who had got his Notions 
from the excellent Socrates ; from whom alſo Xenophon receiy'd 


thoſe Sentiments which ſtill do Honour to his Memory. But 


theſe Examples were but rare: And beſides, we may learn from 
Hiſtory, that Dion had a moſt excellent Diſpoſition, which ſoon 


profited by the Leſſons he heard, as Plato himſelf ſays of him, 
that he never knew any. one more diſpos'd to Virtue than Dion; 


for we muſt obſerve, there requires a Degree of Virtue to make 


ſuch Adyantages from the Inſtructions of virtuous Perſons, as to 


carry it afterwards to any Sublimity. 
UNDER all theſe Diſadyantages and Diſcouragements, to what 
a Height did the Heathens carry their Virtue! and tho' it may be 
foreign to the Purpoſe, how did they ſhine with the greateſt Lu- 
ſtre in all thoſe Accompliſhments which embelliſh Life! 


WIr noble Proofs have they left us of the Greatneſs of | 


their Genius in various Arts and Sciences, as well as in Moral 
Qualifications '? What magnificent Ruins have we, which ſhew 
| * their 


*The excellent Taſte of Periclzs, and many other great Perſons of Antiquity, is, 
I believe, well enough known; but that of Aratus is not ſo much taken Notice of. I 
have, in ſome Parts of this Work, ſpoke in a curſory Manner of this Great Man ; 
but there are ſome Things in relation to him, which I really think ought not to be 
omitted, tho? foreign to what I am now ſaying. — He was by Nature averſe to all Species 
of Deſpotiſm, and paſs'd his whole Life in many bold Attempts to free various States from 
Oppreſſion; in moſt of which he ſucceeded: His Behaviour in regard to $:cyone is very 
noble, and truly great ; this was his Native Place, and had been long tyranniz'd by an 
uſurping Faction, and many worthy Citizens had been banift'd, and their Eſtates con- 
fiſcated and ſold ; Aratus deliver'd this City from Bondage, but the Difficulty conſiſted 
in reſtoring thoſe Eftates already fold, without cauſing Murmurs and Troubles ; for 
this Purpoſe he went himſelf to Egypt, and obtain'd fuch a Sum of Money of Ptolemy, 
King of that Country, as was ſufficient to make Matters eaſy, which this generous 


Prince freely gave him upon account of his Perſonal Merit: The wiſe Method he took 


to regulate Affairs, and make all Matters turn out to the Advantage of his Country, 
| may 
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their Perfection in Architecture, what inimitable Remains of their 
Maſterpieces in Sculpture! what Art is manifeſted in thoſe Stones 
and Medals, and other Things of that kind, which ſtill entertain 
the Curious; but above all, what excellent Proofs of the Subli- 
mity of their Genius in Poetry, Hiſtory, and other Parts of 
Knowledge, which are the admirable and inimitable Models of 
the learned World! What ſtupendous Piles of Building, and o- 
ther Effects of Art do we read of in Hiſtory, to have been in 
Egypt, (of which ſome till are to be ſeen!) whole Towns of 
the moſt noble and majeſtick Fabrick! The ſame may be ſaid of 
Greece and Italy; what ſurpriſing Machines do we find Archi- 
medes to have invented] what ſtrong and wonderful Effects of 
* Muſick do we find in Antiquity! And if we may now with 
Juſtice boaſt of the Diſcovery of ſeveral uſeful Arts and Improve- 
ment of others; yet it is certain, that ſeveral of thoſe in great 
Perſection amongſt them, are totally loſt amongſt us; or at leaſt 
all Ideas of that Sublimity in thoſe Arts, which it is evident, by 
Hiſtory, they were poſſeſs'd of. 


may be ſeen in. his Life, written by that excellent Hiſtorian, Plularcb. But I muſt. 
obſerve one Circumſtance which relates to this Part of my Work, which is, that among 
ſeveral exquiſite Pieces of Painting which were at S:cyore, (in which Town was a famous 
School for that Art) there were the Pictures of many of the I yrants of the Place: 
Aratus, curious as he was in that noble Art, cauſed all the Pictures of thoſe Monſters 
to be effac'd ; but when he came to that of Ariſtratus, done by the Diſciples of Melanthus, 
aſſiſted by Apelles, he heſitated, charm'd with the Beauty of the Piece: Nealces, a famous 
Painter, beg'd hard for its Preſervation ; but at laſt Aratus made the Love of Painting 
yield to the Love of Liberty, and order'd the Figure of the Tyrant to be rubb'd out, and 
the reſt of the Picture preſerv'd. He was ſo eminent for his Taſte in Painting, Sc. 

that Ptolemy and other Kings begg'd him to make Collections for them. We mult not 
forget, that this worthy Perſonage gave up his whole Fortune to promote his Deſign of 
delivering the Citadel of Corinth from the Garriſon of Autigonus, and thereby to ſet. 
Greece at Liberty. See Plutarch about this Affair. — Cicero ſays of him, in his Book 
of Offices; O Virum magnum! dignumgque qui in noſtra Republica natus eſſet ! 

* In the 5th Volume of the Collection of learned and elegant Diſſertations, which 
every Member of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres at Paris is oblig'd to 
produce every Year, and which are as uſeful to the Republick of Letters, as they are 
agreeable to the Reader; I ſay, there we find that Monſieur Burette, one of the Mem- 
bers, aſſerts very ſtrongly, that the wonderful Effects we read of Muſick were not ſo 
great as defcrib'd, but were ſuch as might be produc'd by the moſt wretched Minſtrel. 
here; and, that, in ſhort, the Muſick of the Ancients was not comparable to ours: This 
he judges alſo from the Books extant of the Ancients, relating to that Art. 


Is 
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A, 


Ir they were thus great and aſtoniſhing in their Performances, 


how would they have gone ſtill to a greater Height, had they 
been Maſters of ſeveral Diſcoveries we are poſleſs'd of; ſuch as 
Printing, the Compals, Sc. eſpecially the Greeks and Romans; 
the former with the Acuteneſs of their Underſtanding and their 


Spirit of Curioſity ; and the latter with their bold and daring 
Temper, and their immenſe Power! 


AND had the Ancients gone on in improving their Knowledge, 


and had not any Interruption been given to them by the Wars 
with the Barbarians, and by the total Deſtruction of the Roman 


Empire, by thoſe Nations which from the North overflow'd the 
World, they might with all their excellent Perfections have ar- 


riv'd at thoſe Diſcoveries which we have ſince; and then to what 


a Height“ would they have carried all Arts and Sciences! 


Learning and Rome alike in Empire grew, 
And Arts ſtill follow'd, where her Eagles flew. 
From the ſame Foes, at laſt, both felt their Doom, 
And the ſame Age ſaw Learning fall, and Rome; 
With Tyranny, then Superſtition join dl, 
As That the Body, This enflau'd the Mind ; 
Much was believ'd, but little under ſtood, 
And to be dull, was conſtrued to be good; 
A fecond Deluge Learning thus 0er-run, 5 
And the Monks finiſp'd what the Goths begun. 
At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd Name, 
( The Cory of the Prieſthood, and the Shame, 
Stem'd the wild Torrent of a barb'rous Age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the Stage. 
But ſee! each Muſe, in Leo's golden Days, EE 
Starts from her Trance, and trams her wither'd Bays ! 
Rome's ancient Genius ver its Ruins ſpread, 


Shakes off the Duſt, and rears its rev'rend Head! 


* Itis very ſurpriſing, that amongſt all the glorious and uſeful Inventions of the An- 
cients, that none, except the Perſians, (not even the Greeks or Romans) ever thought of 
eſtabliſhing the Method of ſending Letters by a regular and ſettled Poſt, from one Part 
of a Country to the other, and even to foreign Nations ; a Thing which is now found 
£0 be of ſuch general Uſe and Convenience over all Europe. 

8 Then 
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Then Sculpture, aud her Sifter-Arts, revive ; 
Stones leap'd to Form, and Rocks began to live; 
With ſweeter Notes each riſing Temple rung, 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida ſung. 
6. ws Mir. Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
INDEED it muſt be own'd, that the ingenious Author of the 
Reflections upon Poetry and Painting tells us, that Arts and 
Sciences were declin'd even in Domitian's Time, and fo went on 
from worſe to worſe, until their total Eclipſe, caus'd in a great 
Meaſure by the above-mentioned Barbarians, This he attributes 
to the Alteration of the ſame Climate: to which he thinks is 
owing the Flouriſhing of all Arts and Sciences, or their Depreſſion, 
more than to Moral Cauſes; and for this he gives very good and 
JJ; 0 ½ß½ role to 
Bur be this as it will, it is certain, that Letters began to re- 
vive but faintly, in Itah, under Leo X. and made but flow 
Progreſs; juſt as if the World had been but newly created, or 
lately recovered from another Deluge: And it happened then, as 
it does in the Conflagration of ſome noble Palace, wherein were 
many ineſtimable Original Paintings; ſome are abſolutely con- 
ſum'd and burn'd, and others ſo damag'd, that they could not be 
made whole again, and but imperfect Copies could be taken; 
which, by Application in ſucceeding Times, have proved the 
Models to produce other good Originals. Thus it was with 
Learning: but thoſe good Modern Originals have not appear'd 
till the aer Times; for, to ſpeak in general (for there are ſome 
Exceptions) it ſeems to me, that we have not been in a right Taſte 
of Writing of any Kind, till within theſe Hundred Vears; and, 
for the trueſt Delicacy, I can ſcarcely allow above thirty or forty 
= Years laſt paſt. With Painting and Architecture, the Cale is 
WW otherwiſe. _ 33 1 . 
= I beg pardon for this Digreſſion, into which I have, I know 
not how, inſenſibly been led: I therefore now return to the 
Morals of the Auctents. 5 3 
Ir will be perhaps objected to me by ſome, for want of Re- 
flection, that theſe Virtues I have mentioned could not be amongſt 
the Majority; in ſhort, that there were more vicious than vir- 
tuous, or, that there were many vicious, as well as many vir- 


Q q | tuous: 
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tuous: This may be ſo, as to the latter; but as to the former, I 
deny it, in thoſe Times of which I have chiefly treated. But 


ſuppoſing it were ſo, yet it is ſtill Matter of great Amazement, 


that with. ſuch a Want of proper Incitements, there ſhould be ſo. 
many worthy Perſonages as I have ſpoken of, beſides great Num. 
bers which could not poſſibly find room in the Bounds I pro. 
poſe to myſelf in this Treatiſe. Beſides, the right and. moſt ra. 
tional Way of comparing the Virtues of different Nations or 
Ages, is by a Scrutiny, which has had the moſt virtuous Perſons 
in it, without any Regard to which are the moſt in Number, the 
virtuous or vicious, in their reſpective Nations. Add to this, 
that a very few vicious among Chriſtians, is a- more ſurpriſing 
Phenomenon, than to ſee all the Heathens vicious ;. as, on the 
other Hand, a very few virtuous among the Pagans is much more 


aſtoniſhing, than to find the whole Chriſtian World in the Prac. 


rice of the ſublimeſt Virtues. Whoever will confider this Matter 
carefully, will find what I ſay evident beyond Contradiction. 

T uISs Objection, therefore, (if any ſuch be made) can be of 
no Force: For which.Reaſon I ſhall go on to ſhew the Reader, 
that altho* the Virtues I have related are ſuperior to the general: 
Practice of the World, yet they are defective in many very el. 
ſential Parts of them, and far inferior to Virtues of that Sort, 
if practiſed by Chriſtians in the full Extent of the Doctrines of 


our Religion, and up to the ſublime Height of the Precepts and 


Inſtructions of the Goſpel, _ 
THERE. are two Things, a which characterize the 


Pagan Virtues, and which diſtinguiſh them from the ſame Species 


of Virtues which out to be in uſe amongſt Chriſtians; and 20ſt 


are, a great Inequality in the ſame Men: by which I mean, that 
one Man ſhall ſhine in one Virtue, and yet be deficient in others; 

or be eminent for ſeveral, and yet fail in one or a few, or fail 
ſometimes in the Practice of thoſe they have: The other is an 


Arrogance, a Want of Humility; which laſt Virtue gives the 


Prize and Merit to all the reſt, and is not only lovely in itſelf, 


but adds Beauty to every other Quality and Accompliſhment. 
TE firſt Defect is a natural Conſequence of having no indu- 


bitable, fix d, and obligatory Syſtem of Morality, and for want ; | 


allo of having a Religion whoſe general Tendency is to Good- 
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neſs, and which by its Certainty, and by its very Eſſence, muſt 
eſtabliſh fuch Morality as muft be known to every Body, and be 
diſputed by none. 
Tus we find ſeveral of thoſe great Men, whoſe Actions I 
have related, faulty “ in ſome Points, where one would wonder 
they could err, did not the true Cauſe of it ſeem clear upon due 
Examination. - ROY; RT] 
1 To make what I aſſert ſenſible to every one's Apprehenſion, 
= ſome Examples will ſerve to illuſtrate my Poſition. 7 
= IN my firſt Chapter, where I have treated of Juſtice, I have 
given ſome Inſtances of their Variation, as to that Point. I ſhall 
therefore now conſider ſome + farther Proofs of the Failure of 
the Greeks and Romans in that Article, in a collective Body; and 
then proceed to ſcrutinize the Conduct of ſome of the beſt and 
greateſt Men, whoſe Virtues have been recounted in the Courle 
of this Work. The Injuſtice of the Romans in all their Con- 
queſts, is to me apparent; and I appeal to every one who ex- 
amines their Actions with Judgment, whether from the Beginning 
to the End of their univerſal Empire, they did not poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Countries to which they had no Right, however ſpeci- 
ous or plauſible their Pretences were: But to proceed to other 
Inſtances of Injuſtice ; What could be more flagrant Injuſtice than 
the third Punick War? What could be more contrary to the 
= Rules of Juſtice, than their very firſt Attempt upon the Sabines; 
= and alſo the Affair of Sardinia, mentioned in my firſt Chapter? 
Taxis cruel Treatment of the Conſul, Q; Hoftzlms Manuci- 
nus, who was unfortunately hemm'd in with his Army, conſiſt- 
ing of twenty Thouſand Roman Citizens, (beſides the Allies and 
Slayes,) and reduced to the laſt Extremities by Famine, and their 


* As an Inequality in the Character of the great Aratus, a Man of great Virtues, 
Plutarch obſerves, that out of his baſe Jealouſy and Envy of Cleamenes King of Sparta, 
he called in the Kings of Macedon to his Aſſiſtance, who became the Tyrants of his 
Country; and at laſt, Philip, then on the Throne, was the Cauſe of the Death of Aratus. 

+ Cicero himſelf condemns the Romans for their ill Uſage of Corinth; Sed utilitatis 
Specie, (ſays he in his Offces,) in Republica ſepiſſime peccatur ; ut in Corinthi diſturbatione 
10hri. — Then he condemns alſo the Athemans ; Durius etiam (ſays he in the ſame 
Place,) Athenienſes qui ſciverunt, ut Æginetis, qui claſſe valebant pollices praciderentur ; 
hoc viſum eſi utile; nimis enim imminebat propter propinquitatem gina Pirzeo : d ni- 
hiT quod crudele, utile. —? ! Would one take theſe for the ſame People whoſe Juſtice 
have related in the firſt Chapter? | | 
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Breach of Peace with the Numantines, who had gain'd this Ad. 
vantage over them, are inexcuſable; for the Conſul, aſſiſted b 
the Juæ ſtor, Tib. Gracchus, capitulated, and to ſave the Lives 
of ſo many Perſons, agreed to the Terms the Enemies were plea- 
ſed to grant, which were, that the Romans ſhould deliver up their 
Camp, and every thing it contain'd. The Senate and the People, not 
reflecting upon the Circumſtances their General and their Arm 
were in, ſolemnly broke the Treaty, and declared it baſe and un- 
worthy the Roman Name; and ſent their Conſul, bound Hand 
and Foot, to be deliver'd into the Hands of the Numantines, to 
be puniſh'd by them for this Violation of Faith: Theſe Enemies 
of Rome behaved, on this Occaſion, much better than that fa. 
mous Republick; for they would not receive Mancinus, or do 
him the leaſt Harm; but publickly declared, that the Injuſtice 


and Breach of Faith of a whole People ſhould not be reveng'd 


upon one innocent Perſon.* _ 14744-"28.1” 11 54 

TRE Injuſtice of this People to their Great Men, their vir. 
tuous and meritorious Citizens, has been obſerv'd in the firſt 
Chapter. b Jo] 

THEIR ill Uſage of Camillus, Coriolanus, the great Scipio, 
who was publickly accus'd by the Roman People, and who in- 
ſtead of defending himſelf, ſaid, This is the Anniverſary of the 
Day that I ſubdu'd Carthage! follow me, Romans, to the Ca- 
*< pitol, and there let us repeat our Thanks to the Sovereign of 
„ the Gods for that mighty Succeſs !” By this Noblenels of 
Expreſſion, this Greatnels of Soul, he aſtoniſſi'd his Enemies; 
and ſoon after retir'd from ungrateful Rome —— I ſay, theſe 
Things are well known, and ſhew the Inconſtancy of Heathen 
Virtue. . . 

BESID ES theſe, and many other of the ſame Stamp, there are 
numerous Inſtances where there was great want of Juſtice and 
Probity, tho' not all of them ſo openly nor ſo ſhameleſsly mani- 
feſted; and for which, I refer the Reader to the Roman Hi- 
ſtory. : 5 

No R are the Spartans, with all their Pretenſions to rigid Vir- 
tue, to be in any wiſe held blameleſs upon ſeveral Occaſions ; 


* ide Plut. in Gracch, _ 
for 
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for, in the firſt Place, their Deſire -of Conqueſt over all Greece, 
contrary to the wiſe Intentions and Regulations of Lycurgus, 
was great Injuſtice : Then their Conduct towards the T hebans was 
monſtrous ; they ſeiz'd upon their Citadel, as I ſaid before,“ in 
Time of a profound Peace: The Affair is ſo ſingular, that it is 
worthy our Notice. ch e > & 

A certain Spartan, nam'd Phæbidas, of much Ambition, but 
ſmall Underſtanding, out of a Deſire of immortalizing his Name, 
made himſelf Maſter of the Fortreſs at Thebes, being then at the 
Head of the Lacedemonian Army; he was accuſed before the Se- 
nate of Sparta, by thole of a contrary FaQtion, for this Viola- 
tion of the Law of Nations : Upon which, that Body which pre- 
tended to ſo much Juſtice, gave this remarkable Sentence, That 

| Phebidas ſhould be depos'd and ſeverely fin'd, but, that the La- 
cedemonian Garriſon ſhould be kept and reinforced in the Citadel 
of Thebes. f What could exceed the Oddnels, as well as Wicked- 
neſs of this Judgment? DEL. of * 1 

TuISs Ulage of the Thebans, and this Failure in ſo eſſential 
a Virtue, were ſoon after well reveng'd upon them by the great 
Epaminondas, by his glorious Victories of Leuctræ and Manti- 
nedl. 145 by” | 

Tax cruel Conduct of the Spartans towards their Slaves, 
named Helafs, was abominable ; beſides continual Severity to 
them, it is ſaid in Hiſtory, that no leſs than two Thouſand of 

of them diſappear'd at once, ſuppos'd to have been facrific'd to 
the Fears of the State. + NY TH 

I have already ſpoken of ſome unjuſt Behaviour of the Athe- 

uians, to which we may add their Expedition to 9zci4y, +4 which 
as it was not juſt, ſo had it a ſuitable Succeſs, for it was the 
chief Cauſe of the Deſtruction of the Athenian Power. 
TursE two People, as well as the other Parts of Greece, are 
noted in Hiſtory for their Ingratitude to thoſe Men who had 
done them greateſt Service: Ben 

TR Romans are fam'd for their Juſtice in Governing the 
conquer'd World; this may be true, if we ſpeak comparatively, 

that Mankind ſuffer'd leſs under their Government, than under 


3 


* See Chap. I. II. aud III. + Plut, iz Ageſilaus. + Thucyd, Diod. Sic. 
{It Plut. in the Life of Nicias. N 
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that of their tyrannick Kings; I mean thoſe Provinces of the 
Empire where Deſpotiſm bad been eftablith'd ; and, for ought 1 
know, the famous Republicks of Greece, when arriv'd at ſuch a 
Pitch of Corruption, which was one great Cauſe of their Subjec. 
tion to the Romans, might be better under the abſolute Will of 
thoſe Maſters of the World, than when expoſed to the wild and 
iniquitous Management of their own corrupt Citizens. But not- 
-withſtanding all this, it is certain, that the Roman Publicans, that 
is, thoſe who farm'd the Revenues of the Republick, were guilty 
of horrible and tyrannick ExaQions in the Provinces; and thoſe 
-Governors, Proconſuls or Pretors, who had Integrity enough to 
put a Stop to ſuch infamous Practices, were ſure to run great 
Hazard of ſinking under the Reſentment of the whole Body of 
the Roman Knights, of which thoſe Publicans were; as for In- 
Nance, Lucullus ſuffer'd great Hardſhips upon that very Ac- 
count.“ 7 wh 3 
Bur where the Governor of the Province was villainous e. 
nough to plunder thoſe ſubjected to his Orders, and at the ſame 
time wink'd at the Cruelry of the Publicans, it was then the 
poor Provinces ſuffer'd moſt horrible Injuſtice: But (it may be 
laid) it happen'd ſometimes, (nay often) that ſuch Wretches were 
brought to Juſtice, and puniſh'd by the Roman People; it did ſo; 
but if we examine the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, and Cicero's Let- 
ters, we ſhall find, that it was often done by the ſucceeding Go- 
vernor, to ſpite his Predeceſſor, as being of a contrary Faction 
or Party; or elſe by ſome other Roman to ſatisfy his Revenge, 
or any other of his degenerate Paſſions. 1 
'Trar I may not appear too prolix, I may venture to ſay 
without farther Scrutiny of theſe Three famous People in a col. 
lective Body, that if they were f deficient at different Times, as 
We 95 8 to 
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* Plut. 77 Lucullo. 


+ Cicero condemns the Romans, and amongſt others the virtuous Cato, for a Failure in 

ſome eſſential Points: See his own Words, ſpeaking of the Util? and Hone/tumy and how 

inſeparable they were in Reality; — Non igitur utilis illa L. Philippi, C. fit ſententia: 

quas Civitates L. Sylla, pecunid acceptd, ex Senatus-confulto liberaviſſet, ut he rurſus vecti- 
Zales ¶ ent: neque his Pecuniam, quam pro libertate dederant, redderemus. Eft ei Senatus Wi 
afſenſus. Turpe Imperio. Piratarum enim melior fides quam Senatus, —— Ego etiam, cum 
Catone moo ſæpe difſenſi ; nimis mihi præſracte videbatur ærarium, vectigaliaque defender, 

omnia Publicanis negare, multa Sociis, cum in hos beuefici eſſe deberemus cum illis fic agere ut cum 

; colonis 
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to this firſt and neceſſary moral Virtue; if they could thus vary 
in that which was ſo eſſential to the Good of Society, we may 
then be aſſured they were equally inconſtant in every other Ar- 
ticle, and in eyery other Virtue diſcourſed of in the former Chap- 
ters. ; „ 
Ir is now therefore time to find out the Unevenneſs of Con- 
duct in thoſe illuſtrious Perſons, who in many Reſpects have 
done Honour to their reſpective Countries. | 


1-78 48 
1 Ie 


As to the famous Law: givers of Antiquity, their Merit will be = 
beſt known by thoſe * Laws which they eſtabliſh'd in their dif- 1 
ferent Nations. IN. 


colonis noſtris folerenms-— Male etiam Curio cum cauſam Tranſpadanorum æquam eſſe dicebat - 
famper autem addebat, vincat utilitas, ; 


* It is impoſſible in a Work of this Size to give a full Account of all the Laws of 
the Ancients ; and there are ſo many excellent Authors who have treated of them in the 
ampleſt manner, that it would be only ſwelling this Treatiſe to an immenſe Bulk for no 
Reaſon ; beſides, at Ryme there were every Day new Laws made, and very often only 
through a Spirit of Faction: Therefore when we talk of Legiſlators, who had a Re- 

| gard to the real Good of thoſe Societies they belong'd to, we muſt chiefly fix upon S- 
lon among the Athenians, and Lycurgus in Sparta. Out of the Number of many wiſe and 
virtuous Laws eftabliſhed by them, I will inſert here one or two; and then on the other 
hand I ſhall juſt hint to the Reader ſome others, where they deviated from what one 
would think muſt evidently appear to be Virtue in all Places, and at all Times. But if 
the Reader has a mind to be fully acquainted with theſe Matters, he muſt conſult Plu- 
tarch, and other ancient Authors, or elſe the Antiquities of Greece, by the learned Biſhop - 
of Oxford; or as to Modern Hiſtorians, the Hi/tory of Greece by Rollin, in French; and 
by ſome. other Authors in Engh/h. There were other Legiſlators beſides theſe I have 
mentioned, in other Countries, (as Minos in Crete, from whom Lycurgys took ſome of 
his Laws;) but theſe two were the moſt famous, as the Countries they belong'd to 
gain'd the greateſt Reputation of any in Hiſtory, I ſhall not meddle with their Politi- - 
cal Inſtitutions, but only with thoſe which immediately related to their Morals. — As 
to Solon; among many other Regulations, he had this, That no Child ſhould be oblig*d - 
to take Care of his Father, when poor and old, unleſs his Father had taken care to 
bring him up in ſuch a manner as to be able to provide for himſelf : And to ſhew how | 
careful he would be of the Married State, and how great a Veneration- he had for it, 
Solon eſtabliſh'd a Law, which freed all thoſe Children from. all Duty to their Father, 
who were begotten upon a Whore ; but at the fame time (to ſhew the ſtrange Irregula- - 
rity of Heathen V irtue,) he permitted all young rich Heireſſes, who ſhould have Huſ- 
bands that were impotent, to chuſe any of their Husband's Relations that they lik'd beſt -- 
to comfort them. Plutarch finds fault with this very juſtly, notwithſtanding all Pretences + 
Solon might have to any Intention of hindring ſuch improper Matches; becauſe ſuch - 
Accidents might come upon a Man after Marriage. - I have given this as a Specimen of - 
the Genius of the Athenian Law-giver ; -tho' there are many more Laws of his remark- - 
able in both Kinds. Proceed we now to the Spartan Legiſlator, Lynirgas 3 beſides many 
other good. Lays, he eſtabliſhed this, I hat all the Children ſhould be brought up * - 
| | eK 
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Ix the ſhort Scrutiny I am. now about, 1 ſhall nor adhere me- 
thodically to each Virtue, but examine each Man's Conduct, as 
to any moral Qualification, juſt as they come to hand; and out 
of the many Perſons mentioned in the former Parts of this Trea- 
tiſe, I ſhall take a few of the moſt unexceptionable, which will 
give a greater Weight to my Aſſertion. R won # 

THE firſt who falls under our Cenſure, is Fabius Maximus, 
who has been deſervedly celebrated for his many Virtues; but 
there is a Paſſage“ in his Life, which ſhews he was affected by 
a mean Spirit- of Envy againſt a young Man, at a Time that He 
was old, and it might have been thought, ſatiated with Glory; 
for when Scipio, (he who was afterwards ſirnam'd Africanus,) 
thro' his Greatneſs of Soul and Extenſiveneſs of his Views, had 
conceiv'd the noble Project, inſtead of thinking to ſubdue Han. 
nibal in Italy, of forcing Carthage to recal that General by the 
Terror of the Roman Legions, which he propos'd to the People 
to tranſport into Africa, old Fabius publickly declared againſt 
ſo dangerous an Expedient, and loudly rail'd at the Temerity of 
ſo young a Man as Scipio. N 8 N 


lick together, as belonging to the State, and not to their Parents; and all the Spartans 
were obliz'd to eat together in the ſame Place, and nothing but wiſe and virtuous Diſ- 
_ courſe was ſuffer'd, and ſuch as could incite the Youth to the Practice of Morality ; all 
ſuperfluous uſeleſs Arts were baniſh'd, and Gold and Silver quite put down, Thus 
Luxury and Avarice were at once rooted out: Marriage was made neceſlary and ho- 
nourable ; Temperance and Valour, and Patience under Pain, were a Part of their 
Education. Theſe were all wiſe and good Inſtitutions, and did Honour to the Legi- 
flator : But what what ſhall we ſay to theſe waich follow; I hoſe Children who were 
born weak and infirm, or ill-ſhap'd, were expos'd to Death, as not fit to be rear'd, and 
as being likely to prove uſeleſs Members to the State: I need make no Comment upon 
this; the Reader will eaſily ſuggeſt to himſelf the Cruelty and Injuſtice of this Law. 
Then the young Women of Sparta were allow'd to ſhew themſelves almoſt half naked, 
and in a very indecent Manner, to incite the Youth to Marriage : Let the Reader 
judge if this could be always kept to its original Deſign. And when they were married, 
what we juſtly call Adultery, was permitted and eſtabliſhed into a common 'Cuſtom 
for Lycurgus's Maxim was, to have as many and robuſt Citizens as poſſible; therefore an 
old Man, who had a young Wife, might implore the Aſſiſtance of ſome young Man; 
and likewiſe any young Man might ask the Favour of an old married Man to lend him 
his Wife; and all this without Scandal. Is it not aſtoniſhing to ſee ſo much Virtue 
and ſo much Vice mix'd in the Inſtitutions of the fame Man? — For the Roman 
2 conſult Kennct's Antiquities, and Echard's Roman Hiſtory ; or that by Cartrou and 
E. ; 
“ Concerning Fabius, /ee Chap. II. 
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Bur leaſt I may be taxed with giving a wrong Turn to what 
ſome may think Prudence in Fabius, let us hear what Plutarch 
lays in his Life. Ir is probable, (lays the Hiſtorian) that Fa- 
« bits, at firſt, was moved to oppoſe Scipio from Prudential 
% Views carried to Exceſs; but, that he afterwards, . through a 
Pique of Obſtinacy, and an ambitious Deſire of putting a Stop 
„to the Glory of his Rival, ey his Oppoſition beyond its 
« juſt Bounds.” And he fays, ſtill farther, that this was the Opi- 


6 


nion of the whole Roman People. TO 
T Rus it appears, that This great Man was not perfect. — The 
fame has been obſerved of Camillus, Ageſilaus, and Ar iſtides. 
PERICLES, who, Hiſtory tells us, governed with ſo much 
prudence, Goodneſs, and Gentleneſs of Manners, was guilty of 
three Things, which are great Blemiſhes to his Character; and 


thoſe are, His Endeavours to diminiſh the Credit and Authority 


of the Areopagus, (that Auguſt Tribunal) only becauſe he had 
never chanced to enjoy thoſe Offices which would have entitled 
him to a Seat in that Aſſembly; His having engaged his Fellow 
Citizens in the Pe/oponneſian War, merely to divert their Caprice 
from putting him to any Trouble, by a nice and captious Exami- 
nation of his Conduct, however blameleſs; and laſtly, His un- 


= worthy and violent Attachment to Aſpaſia, whole Character did 
not deſerve that conſtant Eſteem: add to theſe, his Jealouſy of 


his Rivals in Government, and his being accuſed of Incontinency 


with ſome Foundation, ſince it appears he had a Natural Son. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe Things, (bad as they are) Pericles was 
an Honour to his Country (conſidered as a Heathen with ſuch 
Diſadvantages as I have often mentioned) and was poſſeſſed of 


ſuch Virtues as are ſeldom to be met with at preſent. 


TIMOLE ON, the excellent Timoleon, one of the beſt Men 
we find in Hiſtory, is blamed by his Hiſtorian Plutarch, for per- 


mitting the People of Sicily to put the Wife and Daughter of Ice- 


tas to Death, whom they ſacrificed to the Mares of the Wife, 
and Siſter, and Son of Dion, whom that Villain Icetas had cau- 
{ed to be drowned : As alſo for the Death of Euthymus, who 


8 ſuffered for a Raillery he is reported to have made upon Corznth ; 


ge Plutarch in his Life. 
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upon which, the Hiſtorian obſerves, that Men are more irritated 
by Railleries, than by real Injuries; for Timoleon had pardoned 
ſome of the latter. 5 e | 5 
Tux next we ſhall rake Notice of, is the elder Cato, that rigid 
Cenſor of Rome; whoſe Pretenſions to perfect Virtue were ſo 
great, and who in effect, had a great Share of it: But there are 
ſome Circumſtances in his Conduct, which are very remote from 
the Idea we ought to have of Perfection. 
HaviNnG met one Day a certain Roman, who had procured 
the Condemnation of a Man who had been a Perſona Enemy 
to his Father, lately dead; Cato ran to him and embraced him, 
and with Tranſport ſaid, Theſe are proper Sacrifices to the 
« Manes of a dead Parent! Tis better by far, to offer them the 
« Condemnation and Tears of their Enemies, than to ſacrifice 
« the choiceſt Victims!” 1 EM * 1 + 
THERE are ſome other Matters highly blameable in this Cen- 
ſor's Morals: He gave all his Men- ſervants Leave to have crimi- 
nal Converſation at a particular Time with his Women - ſervants, 
for a certain Piece of Money, to prevent their running out, and 
to keep them at Home to their Duty. And himſelf, in his Old 
Age, was very deficient in Point of Chaſtity. Although this Per- 
ſonage was of that Sort of Men, who contributed to the raiſing 
of Rome to that Pitch of Grandeur, in which it afterwards ap- 
peared, by their Frugality, Honeſty, diſintereſted Temper, Con- 
duct, and Bravery, in fine, by many other eminent Qualities 
and had done ſignal Services for his Country; yet we ſee hoy 
he failed in ſome very weighty Parts of true Virtue. And beſide; 
. this, there hardly ever was a Man who was not a profeſſed Phi- 
loſopher, (for they had a Privilege to be ſingular) and a Recluſe WE 
from the World, who had ever a more ſtngular Sett of Notions; MW 
of which I will briefly mention three or four : He always made 
it his Endeavour, to ſet his Domeſticks together by the Ears, 
chat they might not join in too cloſe Friendſhip to deceive him ; 
this was far from a Moral Maxim. It was his Opinion, that 
when Slaves, Horſes, or Oxen, Sc. were old, or ſtck, and no 
more fit for Service, they ought to be ſold; this was not a Sign 
of Good-nature or Humanity; accordingly Platarch, (who was 
indeed himſelf a moſt worthy Perſon,) finds Fault with this, and 
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ſays, Whatever has been ſerviceable, ought. to be kept and taken 


all poſſible: Care of, out of Gratitude. — Another of his odd No- 


tions was, that a fat Man could never be of any great Uſe to his 
Country ; and there were two Things which he judg'd entirely 
wrong. which were, to truſt a Woman with a Secret, and to go 
by Water when one can go by Land, Laſtly, he uſed to ſay, 
That he thought it was very allowable, and no Ways to be attri- 


buted to too much Vanity, for a Man to ſpeak pompouſly of 


himſelf, and to give himſelf great Praiſes, when he really had 
performed noble and worthy Actions. 8 


- * ** 


TuEs E were his moſt remarkable Notions; and I have dwelt 


the longer upon the peculiar Genius and Diſpoſition of this Ro- 

man, becauſe he has been often ſpoken of in many Books as a 
perfect Pattern of true Virtue. eee ERS '2 

PHILOPOE MEN, whom 1 have mentioned as a Man of many 


Virtues and * Accompliſhments, yet was not exempt from Faults 
in Morality ; for he gave fo great a Looſe to his Revenge, upon 
ſome Diſpleaſure from his Citizens, that he endeavoured to excite 
ſome Parts under the Government of his Country, to rebel a- 


gainſt it. 


Bur what ſhall we ſay of Virtue merely Human, unaſliſted by 
Grace, when we find a Defect even in f Phoczon's Character, one of 
the beſt Men, in all Reſpects, amongſt the Greeks? Vet, ſuch 


there is, as Plutarch tells us; for we find in that Hiſtorian, that this 
illuſtrious Athenian, having undertaken to defend a Man accuſed 


of ſome Crime, and who deſerved Puniſhment, his Friends re- 
proached him for ſo doing; upon which he anſwered, Thoſe who 
are really Good, need no Defender, but thoſe who are other- 
wiſe, are in want of Protection. Surely this Sentiment, howe- 
yer true, ought never to have been a Foundation for the Virtuous 


Phocion to have acted upon? For if Men are vicious, let them 


ſuffer for it, and not let the Good ſhield them from Danger. 

Nox will it cauſe leſs Surpriſe, when we conſider the younger 
Cato's Character, to find, that He, who was juſtly eſteemed the 
moſt virtuous Man in Rome, ſhould ſtill be fo imperfect. I ſpeak 


* See Chap. II. and III. 
+ See Chap. II. IV. and V. 
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not of his Pride ſhewn in his want of Patience under Misfortunes, 
which he manifeſted by killing himſelf, for that Error he had in 
common with many more; but there are other Parts of his Cha. 
rater which will not ſtand the Teſt. ne 
HE was choſen Tribune of the People; and as thoſe Magi- 
ſtrates were generally watchful upon the Behaviour of the Con- 
ſuls, (particularly a Man of his Strictneſs, we may be ſure would 
not fail,) he had obſery'd, that much Money had been diſtributed 
to the People, to influence them in their Votes to elect Marena 
and Silanus for the Conſulſhip: Cato, upon this, aſſembled the 
People, and reprimanded them for their eee and ended 
his Diſcourſe with a ſolemn Oath, that he would ſeverely proſe. 
cute thoſe Confuls who had been guilty of ſuch infamous Bribe. 
ry, be they any Perſons whatſoever ; but he excepred at the fame 
time Cilauus, his Brother-in-Law ; and accordingly he accus d 
Murena, one of the Conſuls, and let Silauus enjoy his Dignity 
peaceably, for the Sake of the Relation.“ e 
Was this conformable to the conſtant Integrity of Cato's Life | 
in other Matters? Was it not moſt unjuſt Partiality ? 
Non can we excuſe his Conduct in regard to his Wife Mar- 
cia; the Caſe was fo remarkable, that I muſt relate it as I find it 
in Platarch. . © St N e 
Quintus Hortenſius, a moſt intimate Friend of Cato's, came 
to him one Day, and told him, that the Friendſhip he had for 
him, made him moſt earneſtly deſire to be ſome Way or other 
ally'd to his Family; he therefore begg'd of him to let him have 
his Daughter, who was then married to HBibulus, and who had 
had two Children by him, which was a Proof of her Fertility, 
and,that therefore he had a mind co breed by her: He told. him 
this might ſeem ſtrange at firſt Sight; but, upon Conſideration, 
it would be found very rational, and uſeful to the Republick, that 
a young and virtuous Woman ſhould not omit bringing forth Chil- 
dren; bur at the ſame time ſhe ought not to burthen her Husband 
by ſtocking him with more than he cared for, or could conveni- 
ently bring up; that by eommunicating Wives to Men of Worth, it 
would be a. Means to multiply and propagate Virtue. But if Bi- 


Flut. in the Life of Cato of Utica,. 
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zulur was fo fond of his Wife, that he conld not part with her for 
ever, he promis'd faithfully to reſtore her when he ſhould have 
had a Child by her; and by this Means Cato and he ſhonld be 
more cloſely united. To all theſe Reaſons, Cato anſwer'd, That 
he ſhould be very glad of his Alliance, but, that he wonder'd he 

ſhould ask for his Daughter, who was already married. Horten- 
fius upon this, finding I ſuppoſe by this Anſwer, that Cato was 
not ſo averſe to his Scheme, told him plainly, That it was His 
Wife Marcia that he really requeſted him to let him have, who 
was ſtill young enough to have Children, for ſhe was then ac- 
rally with Child. Cato, obſerving the Paſſion of Hortenſius, 
kindly told him, That he readily conſented to his Requeſt ; but, 
that he muſt alſo have the Conſent of the Lady's Father: When 
he was come, Cato and he ſolemnly, by a formal Contract, deli- 
vered Marcia to Hortenſius. And ſome Years after, upon the 
Death of that Roman, he again took Marcia to Wife, who was 
leſt a rich Widow, . * | 
Was this like the Purity requiſite in a Man truly virtuous ? 
What could be more abominable, than thus to lend a Wife, and 
rake her again, polluted by another Man ? And as to the com- 
mon Opinion, of its being a Cuſtom at Rome to lend Wives, the 
4 beſt Commentators are clear as to the contrary: Mr. Dacier 
= particularly, and our own Countryman Mr. Kenner, have ſhewn 
Z there was no ſuch thing. Beſides, had it been a Cuſtom, ſhould: 
ſuch a Philoſopher as Cato have done a Thing ſo contrary (in my 
Opinion) to all natural Ideas of Chaſtity ? He that was always: 
ſo ſingular in Virtue in other Matters] But the Surpriſe Cato was: 
in at Hortenſius's Requeſt, plainly makes it appear, that it was: 
not a Cuſtom eſtabliſh'd at Rome. e TB 

AND now I am upon this Species of ImperfeQian, I mean 
want of Purity and Chaſtity ; I muſt take notice, that the cele- 
| brated Socrates and his Dilciple Plato, fo juſtly renown'd for 
their other Virtues, have been tax'd by ſeveral eminent Men: 
with having had Ideas and Sentiments not anſwerable to the Pu- 
rity and Exactneſs of their Lives in other Particulars.“ 


17 
*# 


I have 


* I know, that another Turn is given to this by very able Writers, who tell us, that: 
theſe. Sentiments of Socrates, which I ſpeak of, were ironically to correct Vice: Be it. 
| | | | ſo z 
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I have already, in another Place, related Dion's Failure, in con- 
ſenting to the Death of Heraclides, of which he much repented; 
and, indeed, it is the only eſſential Fault we can find in his Charac- 
ter: but ſtill it is a Hindrance to our pronouncing him Perfect. 
| 1 have now, I believ El made it evident, that even the beſt Per- 
ſons amongſt the Heathens were deficient in ſomething or other: 
could bring many more Examples of this, but J imagine thoſe 
already produc'd, will ſuffice to prove what I have advanc'd on 
this Head. A great Poet of our own Nation has well -expreſs'd in 


ſome meaſure what I have been ſaying, in the following beautiful 


Lines; which to relieve the Mind of the Reader, I ſhall here in- 


Dye Son of Mars reduc'd the trembling Swains, 
Aud ſpread his Empire ver the diſtant Plains: ' 
But yet the Sabines violated Charmm. 

Obſcur'd the Glory of his riſing Arms. 
Numa the Rights of ſtrict Religion knew, 
On ev'ry Altar laid the Incenſe due; 
"OnskilÞ'd to dart the pointed Spear, 
Or lead the forward Touth to noble War. 
Stern Brutus was with too much Horror good, 
Holding his Faſces, ſtain d with filial Blood. 
Fabius was wiſe, but with Exceſs of Care; 
He ſav'd his Country, but prolong d the War. 
While Decius, Paulus, Curius grea#ly fought ; 

And by their ſtrict Examples taught, 

How wild Deſires ſhould be controll d. 
And how much brighter Virtue was than Gold, 
They ſtarce their ſwelling Thirſt of Fame could hide; 
And boaſted Poverty, with too much Pride. 

Exceſs in Yoath, made Scipio /efs rever'd : 

Aud Cato dying, ſeem'd to own, he fear d. 
Julius with Honour tam d Rome's foreign Foes : 
But Patriots fell, &er the Dictator roſe. 


ſo ; but, in my Opinion, there is a Modeſty requir'd, in correcting Immodeſty ; and 
the Manner of Reforming ſome Vices, may be as deſtructive almoſt as the Vices them- 
ſelves ; of which Jut enal is a Proof, * 

| And 
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And while with Clemency Auguſtus reign'd, 

The Moyarch was ador'd, the City chain d. 

With juſteſt Honour, be their Merits dreſs, 
But be their Failings too confeſs'd. 

Their Virtue, like their Tyber's Flood 
Rolling, its Courſe, deſign d the Country's Good. 
But oft the Torrent's.,too impetuous Speed, 

From the low Earth tore ſome polluting Weed: 
And with the Blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viter Part, ſome Tincture of the Man. PRIOR. 


O un next Buſineſs is to ſhew, that the Heathens were Strangers 
to ſeyeral Virtues abſolutely commanded by the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion ; which indeed will appear a neceſſary Conſequence of their 
miſerable þ Situation, as to Religion, and the Uncertainty of their 
Moral Syſtem. „3 SP ITT WY TER 

THross Virtues that they wanted, are principally theſe Three: 
Uniyerſal Benevolence; an Inclination to Forgive their Enemies, 
and a Diſpoſition to do them Good; and, laſtly, a true Patience 
in bearing Misfortunes as they ought to have done. When thele 
are thoroughly conſider'd, we fhall proceed to remark, wherein 
thoſe Virtues were deficient,, which they did manifeſt: This will 
be done, by obſeryigg the wrong Sources from whence they 
flow'd, and, that the want of one Virtue more deſtroy'd the great- 
eſt Part of the real Merit of thoſe they ha. 3500 
| NortHiNs can contribute more to an univerſal Good-will to 
Mankind, than a * Certainty,that we all ſpring from the ſame Ori- 
gin; and, that treating each other as the Offspring of one Com- 
mon Father, created by the fame All- powerful and All-bountiful 


+ Upon this Head let us take notice of what Cicero ſays of the Philoſophers — Quid 
eſt igitur, dixerit Quis, in Jure jurands ? num irutum timemus Jovem? at hoc quidem com- 
zune eft omnium Philoſophorum non eorum modo, qui Deum nihil habere ipſum negotu dicunt, 
& nihil exhibere alteri, ſed eorum etiam, qui Deum ſemper agere aliqud & molirt volunt, nun- 
guam iraſci Deum nec nocere. — Thus tl ey took away the Suppoſition, that the Deity 


* 


concern'd itſelf in puntThing Crimes. 


The Chriſtian Religion teaches us all to look upon and treat each other as if we 
were really of one Family, and of one Father, (as we are indeed originally,) and, in 
ſhort, to act in all reſpects as if we thought our Intereſt were the ſame : "The Heathen 
Syſtems, both Religious and Moral, can at beſt but make us uſe one another like fami- 


lar Acquaintance, whoſe Intereſt however is different. 


55 Being, 
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Being, will pleaſe the Deity, and aſſuredly intitle us to immortal 
Rewards. | F VRMD L3H, i 
TRESsE Motives were wanting to the Ancients ; becauſe, as 
their Religion was doubtful and uncertain, fo was the Account of 
their Creation and firſt Being in the World, as various and ſub. 


*b. 


ject ro Diſpute: How many monſtrous abſurd Accounts, contra. | 


dictory to each other, as well as to common ſenſe, had they of 
this Matter! N SORT RN IAG > e 

SoME Families, and ſome Nations, pretended to derive their 
Being from the Gods and Demi-gods of Antiquity, and look'd 
upon themſelves, for that Reaſon, as if they were of another Spe. 
cies from the Common of Mankind: And particularly 


That Dread of Nations, that Almighty Rome, 
Which comprehended in her wide FEmpire's Bounds, 
All under Heaven, — . 


is well known to have aſcrib'd her Origin to the Son of the Cy- 


prian Goddeſs; and, not content with that, her Alliance with 


Heaven was renew'd, and her Riſe more immediately deduc'd 
from Mars, the God of War. And to come to private Families, 
Cz/ar, in the Funeral Oration of his Aunt Julia, tells the Ro- 
mans, with great Elegance of Expreſſion — Amitæ“ mee Juliz 
Maternum genus ab Regibus ortum, Paternum cum Dis Im- 
mortalibus conjunctum eſt ; nam ab Anco Marcio ſunt Reges, 
quo nomine fuit Mater : a Venere Julii, cus gentis familia efi 
noſtra; eſt ergo in genere © ſanctitas Regum, qui plur mum inter 
homines pollent, & ceremonia Deorum, quorum ipſi in Poteſtate 


ſunt Reges. Sueton. in Jul. Czſar. © My Aunr, (ſays he) by her 
„Mother, derives her Origin from Kings; and by her Father 


- 


ſhe claims her Deſcent from the immortal Gods: for her Mo- 

ther was both of the Name and Family of Ancus Marcius; 
and the Julii, from whom We ſprung, have Venus for the 
&* Founder of their Race: Thus our Houle may juſtly boaſt, 
++ that Kings, whoſe ſacred Majeſty is in high Veneration a- 
** mongſt Men, and the Gods themſelves, who are Rulers over 
Kings, have join'd to raiſe its Glory! 
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such Notions as theſe muſt make Men not look with that 
Brotherly Affection upon the whole f Human Race, as they 
might have been prompted to have done, had they had the ſame 
Reaſons that we have. y 

FROM theſe, and many other Arguments of equal Force, we 


may conclude, that true Motives to general Beneyolence were 


not amongſt them. 


Tris appears by all the Greek and Zatzn Hiſtorians; for tho 


great and vehement Affection they had for their Countries, made 


them aim at the Aggrandizement of them at the Expence of the 
Liberty, Proſperity and Felicity of all other Nations. 
TAIs is evident in a Thouſand Inſtances ; for the Romans, 
as has been ſeveral times obſery'd, made Conqueſt their conſtant 
Maxim, and look'd upon the reſt of the World as born their 
Slaves, and treated them accordingly. And, to ſtop one Mo- 
ment, we are to take notice, that not only they thought them- 
ſelves ſuperior in Power to all Mankind, but in every thing elſe 
which they valu'd; as Virtue, Bravery, Magnanimity, Sc. and 
this put them upon deſpiſing all the World, as being much be- 
neath them: e 


A Senator of Rome, whilſt Rome furviv' d, 
Would not have match'a his Daughter with a King, Caro. 


And,in Truth, what could be more capable of inſpiring this 
haughty Spirit, than for each Senator, each Patrician of any Note, 


tho all of the ſame Rank at Rome,) to be courted by the Mo- 
narchs and Princes of the World, 
we. G 


+3 This Deficiency in general Benevolence to the whole Human Species was very 
evident in that cruel Uſage of thoſe poor Men at Rome, who were train'd up to fight 
with each other, or with wild Beaſts in their Amphitheatre, and who becauſe the 

were not Romans, were beheld with Satisfaction by the whole People of that haughty 
Republick, expiring in the greateſt Agonies, or all covered over with ghaſtly Wounds | 
And even Cicero (that excellent Moraliſt) fails in that Point; for he does not (as Mr, 
Addiſon has obſerv'd in his Speffators, ) ſpeak of that Cuſtom with all the Horror it de- 
ſerves, — Whether our Prize-Fighting, our Boxing-Matches, our Cudgel-Playing, 
our Cock-Fighting, our Throwing at Cocks, nay even our Horſe-Racing and Hunt- 
ing, (which certainly are great 'Torments and Fatigues to Horſes, Dogs, and the poor 
Animal which is purſu'd,) are agreeable to Humanity or Benevolence to the Animal 


Creation, I leave to the Determination of our niceſt Caſuiſts, 


2 HSE each 


who were proud of having 
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each great Roman for a Protector; and were frequently ſeen in 
Rome, ſolliciting the great Ones of that proud City to eſpouſe 


their Cauſe upon any Difficulties or Diſputes with their Neigh- 
bours (as Prolemy and Jugurtha?) Could this fail of giving the Ro. 


mans an Idea of Power and Pre-eminence, and of their great Supe. 


riority of Situation ? And how natural was it for them to attri. 
bute theſe Fruits of their great Succeſſes to their high Excellence 
JJ 1 „ 
Bur to return: We obſerve, that, the Greeks, altho' they had 
receiv'd Provocations from the Per ſiaus, yet That could not war- 
rant in a virtuous People the Hatred and Contempt which they 
always manifeſted for them, and for all others whom they call d 
Barbarians{ under which Title the Romans deſpis'd all but the 
Greer and both People had always Slaves of thoſe Nations to 
ſerve them: of which a publick Trade was made x4 Men who 
gain'd a Maintenance by buying and ſelling them, (they had be. 
ſides ſeveral taken in War, )“ juſt as our Planters make uſe of the 
Negroes, tho' in a Manner far more cruel and barbarous than the 
Ancient Heathens; but amongſt them, as well as amongſt the 
Planters, it was a great Deficiency as to general Beneyolence. 
Tris want of an univerſal Good-will to all Mankind, natu- 
rally leads Men to an Averſeneſs to Forgiveneſs of Enemies; for 
when Men are not taught to look upon the whole Human Spe- 
cies as ſo many Parts of one great Body, all related to each other, 
they cannot be ſo apt to cramp their own Paſſions to prevent in- 
juring others; beſides, there were no general Rules which could 
inforce this Virtue: Of all the rien there is none who 
more poſitively and clearly talks againſt Revenge than Plato 


* See Terence and Plautus's Comedies. 5 | 

+ As to the Treatment of Slaves among the Romans, it was certainly incomparably 
better than that of the Negroes among our Planters; for it was a common Cuſtom with 
them (beſides uſing them humanely during their Servitude) to ſet them free, and then 
they were called Liberti and theſe were ſuch as thoſe Romans who were eminent for 
Learning (as Cicero, Pliny, &c.) made uſe of, to read to them, and digeſt their Works; 
(as Cicero's Tyro :) In fine, they became great Favourites, and many of them ſhew'd great 
Fidelity and Gratitude to their Patrons; and in Proceſs of Time ſuch Men as theſe govern' 
the Roman Empire under weak Emperors, as Claudius, &c, and abus'd their Power, 
But in the beſt Times the Romans by this Method of Freeing the Slaves, increaſed the 
Number of Citizens and the Strength of Rome : Particularly ſee Ciceros Letters, Book ;. 


ad Famil. wherein he recommends ſeveral Freed-men (Liberti) to the Favour of ſome if I 


* 
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great Man, and ſpeaks very honourably of them, 


but then he does it in a great meaſure, by ſhewing the ill Conſe. 
quences of it as to Society, which is not the only ſtrong Mo- 
tive to Forgiveneſs, nor is it of Force enough to eſtabliſh the 
Maxim; for where there is not a general Benevolence, the Care 
of Society cannot be very great, 


' Tax Love of their Country, indeed, will make them have a 


Regard to That particular Society they are born amongſt: but 


ſuppoſe a Man is not affected with that Love, (at leaſt upon par- 


cular Occaſions,) what Motive then is there? 


Ac cox DIN GL, I may venture to affirm, that in all Anti- 
quity we have not any Inſtance (at leaſt I cannot recollect any) 


of the Heathens Forgiving of Enemies,“ but only in ſuch Caſes 
where their Country was concern'd, and would have been inju— 
red by their Revenge; that is, they pardoned their Enemies as 
Fellow- Citizens, not as Fellow. Creatures. The brighteſt Exam- 
ples we have of it are in Phocion and Dion; but if we examine 
cloſely the Circumſtances of the Matter, we ſhall find it proceed- 
ed from a Love of their Country; the latter eſpecially had im- 
bibed his Notions from Plato's Inſtructions. 


But ſuppoſing Plato's Philoſophy to have gone upon the 


pureſt Motives, it could not be ſo univerſally affecting; for eve- 


ry great Man did not embrace it, nor could that or any other 


Doctrine have the binding obligatory Effect that Revelation muſt 
have, becauſe it had nothing to vouch its Truth but the Strength 
of Human Reaſon; which I hope none will think equal to the 
reveal'd Will of the Deity. Cote 

IN a Word, where there are not Views and Expectations of 
Satisfactions ſuperior to Thoſe Men are to have by indulging Re- 


venge, (a Paſſion ſo ſtrong, becauſe it has its Source in immo- 


derate Self-Loye,) Mankind will be ſure to give way to it, and 


* Tf any ſuch can be found, it muſt be among ſome of the Philoſophers, who out 
of Singularity of Temper may in the dark have ſtumbled upon ſome ſhining Virtue, 
and taken it up to defend and maintain its Excellency ;' then, out of Pride and Vain- 
glory, to ſhew the Force of their Tenets, may by their Practice have conquer'd the 
ſtubborn Paſſion of Revenge; that is, in fine, they made an inferior Paſſion ſubmit to 
a ſuperisr ; that this is poſſible, appears from the Story of Paſſidonius in my firſt Chap- 
ter: But ſuch Examples of Forgiveneſs (if any) are ſo much the Effects of a Particu- 
larity of Temper, and conſequently ſo rare, that they could not have any general In- 
fluence, for this Reaſon they have no Force againſt my Syſtem, 
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indeed to all other Paſſions of equal Force; for this Reaſon, 
where-ever That was not in View, which I take to be the main 
Spring of all the Heathen Virtues, (as I ſhall ſhew in the Sequel of 
this Diſcourſe,) by which I mean Glory, Revenge was cultiya. 
ted: Therefore where Revenge interfered with the Loye of their 
Country, there it was forced to give Way ; becauſe the Glory 
and Reputation which attended a true Patriot, was a Satisfaction 
by far ſuperior to that of indulging the other Paſſion : Beſides, 
there were ſome Caſes where bad Conſequences to themſelves 
might have attended a Proſecution of Vengeance; which Conſide- 
ration might deter ſome Men. 3 | 
IN conſequence of this Way of Reaſoning, I believe it will be 
found, that where-ever theſe Obſtacles were not in the Way, 
Revenge was purſu'd, and never bridled or conquered by any 
Principle, or a fixed and certain Proſpect of immortal Rewards 
by pleaſing the Deity, in ſhewing their Reſpect to him by Af. 
fection and Benevolence to their Fellow-Creatures, the Work of 
his Hands. Rs 5 
For it is evident from what has been ſaid, that they were 
ignorant of theſe true and only Motives of unlimited and gene- 
ral Forgiveneſs; and accordingly we find all their beſt Men faul- 
ty in this Point, as I have already obſerv'd of ſome of them, and 
out of whom I ſhall now only bring one of the greateſt Philoſo- 
phers, and one of the moſt accompliſh'd Men of Antiquity as 
an Inſtance, and that is * Cicero. 1 1 
Tus ill Uſage he met with from that unworthy Roman, Ch- 
dius, is well enough known, his Exile and all his Misfortunes, 
and after that, his glorious Recal from that undeſeryed Baniſh: 
ment, and his Reinſtatement in his former Dignity ; all this the 
Learned are ſufficiently acquainted with: Here was a noble Op- 
portunity for exerciſing the Virtue of Forgiveneſs, by receiving 
Clodius into his Favour, and trying to turn him to Good by his 


* We do not find in the Book of Offices, written ty that great Man, (one of the 
moſt exact and fulleſt 'Treatiſes of Moral Duties of the Heathens,) that he lays down 
any Rules for an unlimited and total Forgiveneſs of Enemies of all Kinds, ner of the 
greateſt Injuries whatſoever ; much leſs of Loving and doing Good tv them, And in- 
deed if we conſider the Matter in a true Light, as they had no Motive ſrom an un- 
doubted Syſtem of Morality, it could not rationally be expected from them. 

Tender- 
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Tenderneſs and friendly Treatment ! But how did this Philoſo- 
pher behave ? He who was inſtructed in Plato's Maxims, and 
who has himſelf given ſuch excellent Precepts upon moſt Sub- 
jets ? Why, he went up to the Capitol, and pull'd down all the 
Tribunitian Tables Clodius had hung up there, according to Cu- 
ſtom; which was as great a Mark of Virulency and Deſire of Re- 
venge as he could give; for it was putting a terrible Affront up- 
on his Enemy, by endeayouring to annul and make void whar- 
ever had been done by Clodius, and eſtabliſhed into a Law in his 
Tribuneſhip, which was what thoſe Tables contain'd, and the 
Reaſon why -= were hung up in the Capitol. And accordingly 
we find the ſtrict and judicious Cato, tho? a particular Friend of 

Cicero's, blam'd him for this, as a violent and unjuſt Action. 
And we may farther obſerve in all thoſe Letters wherein Ci- 
cero ſpeaks of Clodius, with what Bitterneſs he mentions him; 

ſo the ſame thing may be taken notice of in his Conduct to- 
wards Antony, againſt whom he expreſſes great Reſentment and 
Hatred in ſome of his Epiſtles, and in thoſe famous Orations 
which are term'd Philippicbs. 

IT is true, theſe were both bad Men, the former eſpecially, 
who had been guilty of many cruel Actions againſt this Orator ; 
but the greater their Demerits were, the more criminal was their 
Conduct, the greater would have been Cicero's Virtue in forgive- 
ing them; but as the Pretence of the Publick Good gave him a 
Colour for his Proceedings, he gave an uncontroul'd Looſe to his 
Paſſion, _ n e | & 

1 could bring many more Inſtances of this Nature, but I ima- 
gine this will ſuffice. 


: £ a 


* 


Bur ſuppoſing, that we could find amongſt the Ancients (which 
we cannot, ) a Diſpoſition to forgive Enemies, and Precepts to 
that Purpoſe, upon ſuch Motives as Chriſtians are taught; where 
is there in all the Heathen Philoſophy, or in all their Practice, 
ſuch a noble, ſo divine a Rule as this, delivered down to us by 
our heavenly Legiſlator! Ze have heard, that it hath been ſaid, 
(chat is, in the 7ewiſh Law,) Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour, aud 
Hate thine Enemy: — But I ſay unto you, love your Euemies; 
bleſs them that curſe you; do good to them that hate you, and. 
pray for them which deſpitefully uſe you and perſecute you —= 
And 
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And ſome Verſes before this; Ze have heard, that it hath been 
ſaid, an Eye for an Eye, and a Tooth for a Tooth: — But I ſay 
unto you, that ye reſiſt not Evil; but whoſoever ſhall ſmite thee 
on thy right Cheek, turn to him the other alſo: — And if any 
Man fhall fue thee at the Law, and take away thy Coat, let 


him have thy Cloak alſo. — And whoſoever ſhall compel thee to 


go a Mile, go with him twain, — St. Matthew, Chap. 5. 


I defy any Man to ſhew me in any other Syſtem of Morality, 


any Precepts which come up to the Sublimity of theſe, _ 

AND let no one ſay they are above Human Nature; for there 
are many Examples amongſt the Primitive Chriſtians, of their be- 
ing put fully into Practice; and they are indeed only a natural 
Gradation and Aſcent from all the other Precepts of our holy 
REO,” 0 >, 

WHrar, in effect, can oblige Mankind, upon every Occaſion, 
thus to conquer their ſtubborn Nature, and bend it to what muſt 
naturally cauſe Reluctance; that is, the loving of thoſe Who have 
cruetty injured us; what can bring this about, but a fixed and 


certain Proſpect of immortal Rewards, of eternal and ineffable 
Joys and Satisfactions in ſtore, to crown thoſe who for the Sake 


of their Creator ſhall have thus trampled upon Human Frailty, 
and by that Means have drawn nearer to Perfection? Beſides, 
whoever conſiders this Matter in its true Light, muſt be con- 
vinc'd, that this (ſingle Circumſtance of our being taught to look 


upon this Life only as a Paſlage into another, muſt naturally make 


us get the better of all unwarrantable earthly Sentiments, and 
conquer the moſt rebellious Paſſions, did we but act ſuitably to 
our Principles. 


Ir is plain, from what has been ſaid in the whole Courſe of 


this Work, that the Heathens could not haye the Incitements to 
any Virtues, ſo ſtrong as we have, much leſs to This, as will ap- 
pear ſtill more clearly, when we conſider the Motives of thoſe 
Virtues which are remarkable amongſt the Ancients: For in ma- 
ny Places, IJ have taken notice of the great Reaſons we have to 
excite us to general Benevolence, which They could not have. 


W HAT has been ſaid of the other Two Virtues in which they 


are deficient, will hold true in this we are about to examine. 


THAT 


{ 
| 
| 
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THrarT the f Heathens were not wanting in Courage and For- 
titude, two Branches of Magnanimity, has been ſhewn in that 
Chapter where I treat of that Subject; bur, that they had not that 
Patience in bearing Misfortunes, which can ſpring only from plea- 
ſing and certain Views of Futurity, is, T think, clear, from their 
conſtant Maxim of Killing themſelves when they fell into a de- 
ſpair of having any Reſources in the Matters that were the Sub- 
ject of their Uneaſineſs. 1 ! . 
THERE are inumerable Inſtances of this, in their wiſeſt and 
beſt Perſons. I need not bring Cato, Brutus, * Atticus, and 
many more as Examples, the Thing is well enough known. 
Ap even their greateſt Philoſophers, who have condemned 
it, have put in this Clauſe, that they were to wait until the Deity 
called them; f but then they pretended to be the Judges of what 
was to be eſteemed a proper Call. Ir is evident, that had they 
had ſuch Ideas of Patience under all Misfortunes as our Religion 
teaches us, they muſt have thought it not only a raſh, fooliſh, 
and unreaſonable Action, but alſo a Mark of Weakneſs and Impa- 
tience; for ſurely there can be no doubt but, that there is more 
true Courage in bearing ſuch untoward, ſuch ſhocking Accidents as 
Fleſh is Heir to, than to fly from them; and there ſeems no 
room for Heſitation, 


+ As it will, I believe, appear by the Sequel, that Glory was their chief Motive to 
Virtue, ſo we may pronounce, that where-ever That was out of Sight, they fail'd in 
every Point. Thus as Humility is e er to bear Misfortunes as they ſhould be borne, 
we may eaſily conceive, that thoſe who could be actuated by nothing but Pride, muſt 
be impatient under Afflictions, whenever Cuſtom, Education, or their own irregular - 
Fancies made them imagine it more glorious to fly from Ills, than to live heroically un- 
der them. * 

* See Plut. and Corn. Nepos. os, | 

+ As a Proof of this, let us ſee what Cicero ſays in his firſt Tufulan Dueftion : Cato 
fic abiit e vitd, ut Cauſam moriendi nactum ſe eſſe gauderet : vetat enim dominans ille in nobis 
Deus injufſu hinc nos ſua demigrare, cum veram Cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe dederit, ut tunc 
Soarati, nunc Catoni ; n@ ile, medius fidius, vir ſapiens, Eetus ex his tenebris in Lucem illam 
exce/ſerit, nec tamen illa vincula carceris ruperit ; Leges enim vetant : Sed, tanquam a magiſtra- 
tu aut ab aliqua poteſtate Legitima, ſic a Deo evocatus atque emiſſus, exierit. Thus Pride 
which cauſed them to be impatient under Diſappointments and ill Succeſſes, and often 
a Deſire of immortalizing their Name, were what they looked upon as Calls from the 
Deity. Miſtaken Men ! who did not ſee;that the Idol they really adored was Glory in 
various Shapes 5 1 


Mhether 
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| M hetber tis nobler in the Mind to ſuffer 
| The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortune, 
| Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 
And by oppoſing end them. Shakeſpeare. 


Bur this Virtue can be inculcated by none but ſuch a Religi- 
on as Ours is; for Reſignation to the Will of the ſupreme Being, 
and the utmoſt Humility, conſiſting in a Conſciouſneſs of the 
Smallneſs of our Pretenſions, and the little Merit we have, with 

a certain Aſſurance of receiving a Reward which ſhall endure 
for ever for ſuch a Diſpoſition, are the only Foundations upon 
which Patience, never to be ſhaken,can be raiſed; Theſe were 
wanting to the Ancients, but are abundantly provided by the Chri- 
ftian Syſtem. But on the other Hand, conſidering the Greatneſs of 
Spirit in the Ancients in other Matters, it would ſeem ſomething 
ſurpriſing, that they ſhould not account it a true Bravery to buffet 
Adverſity; but our Surpriſe on this Head ends in a great Mea- 
ſure, when we reflect upon what has been already advanced in this 
C Chapter on that Head: None but the true and faithful Followers 
>< | of that divine Perſon, who has ſet us the brighteſt Example in 
1 bearing the moſt unheard of Sufferings for our Sake, with the 
moſt unparalell'd Patience à none but He can teach Men to 
reaſon Thus, and act conformably to ſuch Reaſonings as This, 
N , eee e ag ns 


— — Valour ſoars above 

What the World calls Misfortune and Aſliction: 

Theſe are not Ills; elſe would they never fall 

$ On Heaven's firſt Fav'rites and the beſt of Men- 

—_ The Gods in Bounty work up Storms about us, 

=_— That give Mankind occaſion to exert 1 

1 Their hidden Strength, and throw out into Practice 

4 | Virtues which ſhun the Day, and lie concealed 

In the ſmooth Seaſons and the Calms of Life. CAT o. 


BESIDEs all this, methinks ſeveral of the Ancients acted con- 
trary to their other Notions in deſtroying themſelves upon parti- 
cular Occaſions; for I ſhould imagine, that Brutus, Caſſius, Cato, 
A can bear Miſfcrtunes as they oupht,and er. 
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Sc. might have had it in their Power to have ſerved their Coun- 
try had they liv'd, by many unforeſeen Means, which, by kil- 
ling themſelves, they totally put an End to; and I dare ſay, it 
was what gave the other Party more Succeſs, than they would 
otherwiſe have had. FF 

WEN I have thus demonſtrated how the Ancients were 
without ſeveral Virtues which they could not poſſibly have from 
their Syſtem, and, that I have ſhewn they can be only expected 
from the * Chriſtian Religion, it might be naturally concluded, 
that we ſhould find Theſe, which depend ſo abſolutely upon 
Chriſtianiry, amongſt Chriſtian Nations ; but how differetr a 
Scene is open'd to our View! _ | 5 

Wr not only are wanting in general and univerſal Benevolence, 
but eyen in that which is the moft narrow and confin'd; as has 
been obſerv'd in the former Chapters. 


Ap as for Forgiving or Loving Enemies, there are ſeveral 


Chriſtian Countries where a bloody Spirit of Revenge is eſta- 


bliſh'd by Cuſtom and Education; as in Spain, Portugal and 
Italy It is in thoſe indeed more remarkably ; bur, in fine, in 
what Country, amongſt what Nation is it not to be found? How 


If it be conſidered, that the chief Aim, even of the wiſeſt of the Heathens, was 
Content and Happineſs in this World, tho' they placed it in various Satisfactions; hence 
may eaſily be deduced a Reaſon why they could not bear Misfortunes with Patience: 
For what but ſuch a Syſtem as ours, can teach Reſignation to the Divine Will in the 
fulleſt Manner? Could an uncertain Idea of the Deity, and an Ignorance of what is his 
ſacred Will, produce ſuch Effects as a certain Knowledge of the Rewards in ſtore for 
Thoſe who behave in ſuch a Manner as becomes a State of Probation ? For Chriſtians 
are taught, that This World is far from being the ultimate End of their Deſires, it is 
only a Means to obtain a better; and very often, what we think Misfortunes only 
ſerve to lead us thither more ſecurely : — This alſo was a Secret (fays the learned 
„ Biſhop of Derry, Dr. Hickman, ſpeaking of bearing Misfortunes) which the Wiſdom 
of the World had long ſtudied, but could never find, till our bleſſed Saviour came 
«* down amongſt us; and both by his Life and Death improv'd the active, and accom- 
pliſh'd the paſſive Virtues of Mankind. Philoſophy laid down many excellent 
Schemes of Virtue, and taught Men what to Do ; but then it could never teach 
them how to Suffer: When this Teſt was put upon them, it baffled all their Precepts, 
and made the very beſt of them ſuſpect, that Virtue was nothing but a Name, — On- 
ly Chriſtianity turn'd the Courſe of Nature, and chang'd the very Appetites of Men; 
* made them even court Perſecution, and fly into the Flame; be Candidates for Mar- 
* tyrdom, and not only forgive thoſe who voted them to Death, which is ſuch heroi- 
cal Charity as was never practis'd in the World before, but to pray, that Gop would 
forgive them too. 8 
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far do we puſh Reſentment and the bittereſt Reyenge, even in 
this Iſland ! Who is there Maſter enongh of himſelf, and faith- 
ful enough to his holy Religion, to deſpoil himſelf quite of this 
fatal Effect of unwarrantable Self- Love ? If ſuch there be, (as 
it is to be hop'd) yet how few are they! how ſmall is their Num- 


ber! Thista Truth which Hiſtories of paſt Times ſufficiently | 


evince ; which eyery Man's daily Experience muſt amply con- 
I - 2 


How many of our chief Profeſſions would fall to the Ground, 
if this were not ſo! how many- of our wretched and fenſeleſs 
Cuſtoms, as + Duels, Sc. would be abolifh'd, if Forgiveneſs of 


Injuries and Loving of Enemies were to prevail! how different 
would be the Face of Things, if Revenge was to be no more: 
that is, in ſhort, if Men were obedient to their Religion! 


t I could have brought (as I have more than once expreſs'd to the Reader) ſo many 


different Inſtances of the miſerable Degeneracy of the Chriſtians, as would have filled 
alone a Volume much bigger than this Treatiſe, but for the Reaſons J have often given; 
but the mentioning of Duels, obliges me to ſtop the Reader a little, to deſire him to reflect 
upon this barbarous and-impious Cuſtom : Not many Ages ago, it was not only autho- 
rized, and even commanded by all the Princes of Chri/tendom, but even by the Popes 
themſelves ; and the holieſt Ceremonies of Religion interven'd upon the Occaſion ; nay, 
the Chriſtian Princes of thoſe Times eſteem'd it a Part of their Prerogative to have the 
ordering of theſe Duels, not only between two Perſons, but. between whole Families, 


have not Room to expatiate on this Head, but muſt deſire the Reader to conſult the 
Hiftory of Duels, and the learned Diſſertation upon them, by the celebrated Mr. Baſ- 
nage, Which is now prefixed to the Hiſtory of the Military Orders of Europe, publiſh'd in 


1721, In fine, what could be more wicked, what could be more abominable, than 
thus to encourage and abet a Deſire of Revenge and a Spirit of Cruelty, in direct De- 
fiance to the Injunctions of our bleſſed Lord? But, upon Examination, it will be 
found to ſpring from that impure Source which has infected the Chriſtian World; I 
mean the Artifice of the Court of Rome : This every one will be ſenſible of, who peru- 
ſes the Treatiſe I have recommended. And altho' thoſe inhumane Combats are not now 
publickly encourag'd by any Legiſlature, yet they are till conſtantly practiſed by all 
thoſe who pretend to that Phantom, Honour, let them be of what Rank or Degree 
whatſoever ; although it is evident beyond Contradiction, that they are directly contra- 


ry to the Spirit of Chriſtianity, (See alſo on this Head, the Rev. Mr. Colher's Ey on 
that Subject.) In a Word, I think, that conſidering the Purity of our holy Religion, 


and the Excellency of its Precepts, thoſe who in any Country can practice and defend 


this Gothick and Barbarian Cuſtom, (for thoſe Northern Nations firſt introduced it) and 


yet pretend to be Chriſtians, are guilty of a far greater Crime, and are more abandondly 
and flagitiouſly wicked, than ever the worſt of the Heathens could be in their worſt 


Times, and far more inexcuſable, conſidering the ſtrong Motives Chriſtians have to 
Humility and Forgiveneſs, | | 


NoR 
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NoR is the Conduct of Chriſtians better in regard to that 
Patience and Reſignation which is ſo fully taught them by their 
holy Religion. 

THE lighteſt Accidents diſcompoſe them, and ſometimes ima. 
ginary Misfortunes are the Subject of their Diſquiet, and when they 
come to a certain Pitch of what they think Unhappineſs; inſtead of 
bearing it as becomes Chriſtians, inſtead of looking forward to the 
Prize in ſtore for Patience and humble Reſignation; theſe unfortu- 


nate Perſons miſerably put an End to their Being, and at once coward- 


ly and abjectly deſtroy all Hopes of better Fortune here, and all 
ExpeQation of eternal Felicity in the Life to come! And even 
in every one we find a Diſpoſition to tax the Awards and De- 
crees of Providence, the Diſpenſation of Good and Evil in this 
World; an Inclination to blame the eternal Government of the 
Univerſe by that Almighty Power, the Author of our Being, 
whoſe particular Attributes, univerſally acknowledged as eſſential 
to the Deity, are Juſtice and Goodneſs: Madmen that we are 
whoſe Preſumption is ſuch, that we never conſider, that 


— The Ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzld in Mages and perplex'd with Errors; 

Our Underſtanding traces them in vain, 

Loft and bewilder'd in tbe fruitleſs Search; 
Nor ſees with how much Art the Windings run, 

Nor where the regular Confuſion ends. CaATo. 


My natural Progreſs now is, to examine what may have been 
the Springs from whence aroſe thoſe great Actions we have re- 
lated of the Ancients, ſince upon our Diſquiſition we find, that 
their Religion or their Morality could not produce ſuch a Num- 


ber of glorious Performances; and in fo doing we ſhall by Ne. 


ceſſity fall into a Scrutiny of their Incitements, and by that 


Means plainly ſhew, that Humility, that amiable Virtue, whole | 
Company throws a double Luſtre upon all others, was deficient ; 


and for that Reaſon their Virtues, tho' equal in the Effect and 
Conſequence, as to others, were of far leſs Merit, as to them- 
ſelves, than ſuch would be proceeding from the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion, if thoſe who adorn themſelves with the Title of Chriſtians 
tn would 
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would be fo much their own Friends, would ſo much conſult 
their own Felicity, as to put them in Practice. 

Bor H Religion and our own natural Reaſon tell us, that the 
Merit and Greatneſs of an Action conſiſts in the Motive; this 
has been often obſerv'd by Moraliſts, who have given for a 


Proof of this Aſſertion, that many an Action which has had the 


nobleſt Appearance, with all the outward Marks and Signs of its 
being Genuine, and of the true Kind, has afterwards been diſco- 
ver'd to owe its Birth to the meaneſt or wickedeſt Motives. It is 
certain, that Good-nature and Religion teach us to put the beſt 


Conſtruction upon every Thing, until we are aſſured of the con- 


trary; but in the Caſe now before us, it is of ſo much Impor- 
rance to find out, if poſſible, the hidden Springs and Sources of 
Heathen Virtue, that Religion, which in other Matters requires 
Charity in Opinion, in This commands us to diſcover the Im- 
poſture, and take off the Mask from thoſe Virtues which can 
owe their Being, adorn'd with real Beauty, only to her, and can 
claim no juſt Reward for any Deſert, which is not given and be- 
ftow'd by her. k 


NoTWITHSTANDING * the many Frailties and Tmperfec- 


tions which attend Human Nature in general, and which are re- 


quiſite in a State of Probation, (ſuch as this Life is intended for,) 


it muſt be own'd, that thoſe fuperior Genius, which have at dif- 


ferent Times aroſe and ſhewn themſelves as it were a Species a- 
bove their Fellow. Creatures, by the Comprehenſiveneſs of their 
Judgment and Underſtanding, and the Extenſiveneſs of their 
Views, were an Ornament to Mankind, and give us a better Opi- 
nion of our own Nature, than we ſhould otherwiſe have had: 
Theſe great Perfonages, by thoſe ſuperior Faculties J men- 


tion, ſoon found out, that Virtue was of itſelf infinitely condu- 


cive to the Felicity of Mankind; they were ſoon ſenſible of the 


In the Account I am going to give of the Virtues of the Heathens, the Reader is 
deſired to conſider, that it was with Virtue in the World, as with Religion; that is, 
when the Deſcendants of Noah were ſcatter'd by the Confuſion of Languages at Babel, 
all but the Choſen People of God, in Proceſs of Time forgot the Original Religious 
and Moral Inſtitutions received from their Forefather, who had them from the Deity: 
itſelf ; and thus they were as much to begin again, as if God had never vouchfaf'd ta 


communicate himſelf to Noah. — It is of the World thus corrupted and depraved, that 
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Uſefulneſs as well as the Amiableneſs of Virtue, who, as Cicer 
ſays, if ſhe could be ſeen by Mortal Eyes, is fo beautful, as 
that all wiſe Men would be in Love with her: Quæ ſi oculis 
cerneretur mirabiles Amores (wut ait Plato) excitaret Fa- 
pientiæ.“ Ti Iith 1 
By Virtue, they meant curbing of thoſe Paſſions which, if let 
looſe, would be deſtructive to Others and Themſelves, and di- 
recting thoſe to good Purpoſes, which were by their Nature ca- 
pable of promoting the Happineſs of Others, and their Own. 
Tus E firſt Legiſlators and Governors of Mankind, having 
once fix d upon this Syſtem as true and beyond Diſpute, their 
next Step was how to inforce this Maxim, and bring ſuch a Diſ- 
poſition into Repute and Practice, in a rude unciviliz'd World; 
for they oblerv'd, that tho' Men were by Nature fitted, in gene. 
ral, for Society, yet they were like many other Things in the: 
Creation, which muſt be rightly govern'd and manag'd to make 
them ſerve to their original. and natural Deſtination. 


THERE could not be a harder Task than this, to conquer ſe- 
veral violent and ſtubborn Paſſions, to direct others, and turn them 
into a right Channel; thus to contradict Men's Diſpoſitions, was an 
ardous Undertaking, eſpecially with no effectual Aſſiſtance from 
Religion : But, fortunately for their Scheme, they diſcover'd One: 
Paſſion in Mankind, by indulging of which, and guiding it aright,. 
they were confident they ſhould effect their Deſign of keeping All: 
the others in due and neceſſary . Subjeftion : And this Paſſion 

was, a great and violent Opinion each: Perſon had of his own» 
Merit, of which he endeavoured to make all the World as ſenſible: 
as himſelf, and to which all his Views and Actions aim'd, and- 
which upon every Occurrence was the chief Motive of: Proceed-- 
ing. This is the moſt prevailing. Paſſion in Man's Nature. it 
ſhews itſelf almoſt every where, and gets the better of every 
other Deſire and Appetite: . The Origin of this in Human Na- 
ture was Wiſely implanted by the Author of our: Being; for the 
Love of one's Self, ſo far as it prompts us to think of ourteter-. 
nal Welfare, (which View alone. will ſtand the Teſt of Reaſon in 
all our Actions,) is: a laudable. and. worthy: Sentiment, and be- 


Ciceros Offices, Lib. 1. 
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coming the Dignity of our Nature; but when it is puſh'd to Ex- 
ceſs, and turns its Ideas only upon Worldly Satisfactions, it de- 
generates, and changes into what we call Pride. 

Tris Paſſion therefore, thus degenerated, theſe Legiſlators 
thought a proper Engine to work with, to compaſs their Deſign. 
They fix'd, for this Reaſon, to all Species of Virtue, ſtrong No- 
tions of Praiſe and Applauſe; they, by degrees, fix'd Infamy 
and Loſs of Reputation, upon every Action and every Paſſion, 
which was of any Prejudice to their reſpective Societies; and 
annex'd Rewards, and all ſorts of honorary Diſtinctions, to all 
Things that were conducive to the Good of the whole Commu- 
nity, and conſequently to every Individual. £7; 
Tus Virtue, (which, as I ſaid, in its very Nature produces 
theſe Effects) inſenſibly grew into Favour; and theſe illuſtrious 


Law-givers, by flattering one predominant Paſſion, found Means 


to manage All the reſt: And thus Vanity and a Deſire of Ap- 
plauſe, produced that Effect which Human Reaſon, unaſſiſted by 
Grace, could never have done. 
Bur as theſe Perſons to whom I aſcribe this Management, 

had no certain Rule to guide them, and were only aided by their 
own Greatneſs of Genius, which could not go ſuch Lengths as if 
it had had Aſſiſtance from Aboye; and as they, in their Ideas 
of Virtue, only conſidered the temporal Good of Society, diffe- 
rence of Conſtitution and difference of Climate, and other Cir- 


cumſtances, caus'd Variations in their ſeveral Eſtabliſhments, and 
difference of Conduct in ſeveral Branches of Virtue, tho' All a- 


greed in the main Points. And in each particular Country, Men 
were unſtable and changeable in their Virtue ; becauſe, as Glory 
and Vanity were the chief Motives, where-ever theſe fail'd, they 
were ſure to deviate from Virtue. 


T a1s may be obſerved in a Thouſand Inſtances ; as particu- 
larly in this: It is is evident from the Second Chapter of this 
Work, that the Love of their Country was their ſtrongeſt 


Affection; becauſe their Legiſlators knowing, that That immedi- 
ately concern'd the Whole Society, had fix'd the greateſt Idea of 
| Glory and Applauſe to any Services done to it; for this Reaſon, 

whenever any other Virtue came in Competition with That, even 
Juſtice, Sc. it was forc'd to ſubmit to a Foundation for ſuperior 


Applauſe. To 


Chap. VII. Canſes of their Virtues, &c. 3a 
To explain myſelf ſtill better: To be Juſt, Diſintereſted, 
and Humane, was laudable and praiſe-worthy ; but yet, if being 
Unjuſt, Rapacious and Cruel, was of Service to their Country, 
they were ſure of Applauſe for quitting the former Virtues: (And 
this frequently happen'd in their Affairs with other Nations.) 
BESID ES, in other Cafes, as Mankind had no certain Rule to 
walk by, thoſe who ſettled Laws and Regulations in each Coun- 
try, could not haye that Purity of Notions which is found in 
the Chriſtian Syſtem; and as they regarded only the Felicity of 
this World in their ſeveral Eſtabliſhments, many Opinions were 
maintained, various Chuſts were kept up, and ſeveral Laws and 
Ordonances enjoin'd, which were ſuch as kept Men from arriving 
at that Perfection which we have Ideas of; and becauſe Glory 
and Reputation were the Conſequence of conforming only to 


what they eſteemed to be Virtue, no Wonder if Men were thus 


unequal in their Moral Qualities. bo 
Bur as upon the Whole, the main Points of Virtue were eſ— 
ſential to Well-being in this World, ſuch a Glory was the Conſe- 
quence of the Obſervance of thoſe principal Articles, that Men 
who were by Education nurs'd up in a Fondneſs for Reputation, 
could not fail in the Performance of great Actions, as long as 
they had any Regard to their Character. . 
AND as for thoſe Parts wherein they were deficient, the Short- 
ſightedneſs of Human Reaſon is ſuch, that we muſt not be ſur- 
priſed, if thoſe who I have ſaid inculcated Virtue, had not 
ſtrength of Sight enough to ſee, that Univerſal Purity, and Uni- 
N of Morals, were the chief Ingredients even in Human 
elicity. „„ 
: K. 1D ESV all the Methods I have related, which the * wiſe 
Men of Antiquity made uſe of to inculcate Virtue, they endea- 
youred by all poſſible Means to fill Men with a high Conceit of 
their Abilities and Merits, and of the Excellency of their Diſ- 


* Tt might be, that ſome of the moſt penetrating, Genius of Antiquity, by their own 
Force, could diſcover the Uſefulneſs of Virtue to Society, and from thence conſequen- 
tially to themſelves ; I ſay, it might happen, that ſome of theſe had as clear an Inſight 
into this Matter, as the firſt Legiſlators of Nations; but theſe, I believe, were but 
ſew, becauſe Nature does not frequently produce ſuch; and beſides, were it ſo, I have 
evidently made it appear, that they never could carry their Virtue to ſuch a Height as 
we may do, for the ſame Reaſons I gave in ſpeaking of the Legillators, x. 

. poſitions, 
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poſitions, to which alone they declared they were beholden for 


their many and great Qualities and Accompliſhments : And in 
This, they were firſt deceiv'd themſelves; tor they attributed 
their own extraordinary Talents, and every other Excellency, to 
the Happineſs of their own Diſpoſition. 

Tae Conſequence of theſe Notions was, that Men were a- 
fraid of degrading themſelves, of acting beneath their Charac. 
ter, and beneath the Idea they had conceiy'd of themſfelyes. 

AND we are to obſerve, (by the by,) that to this Vanity and 
Self-conceit, were owing moſt of thoſe Singularities in Opinion, 
which ſtock'd the World with a Sett of f contending Phi- 
loſophers; for this high Opinion of Themſelves, this Arrogance, 
this Self-conceit, were not always to be kept within Bounds, nor 
would they always co-operate to that End for which they were 


deſign'd. 
I am apt to believe, that the Account I have given of the 
Practice of Moral + Virtue amongſt the Heathens, will appear ſa- 


"4 


tisfactory; at leaſt I ſhould be glad to be ſhewn a better or more 


probable one: For as to the Choſen People of God, their Caſe 


js particular, having been favoured with the immediate Aſſiſtance 


of the Deity. 
As to Virtne's being naturally more beneficial to Society, and 

to the Proſperity of Nations; it appears from this, that the moſt 

famous States that ever were, loſt their Power, and were ſoon 


totally deſtroy'd, when Vice and Corruption were come to a cer— 


tain Pitch, when the Meaſure of their Wickedneſs was full; it 


-was a natural Conſequence of their Depravity and Degeneracy. 
This 


+ There is nothing which can ſet in a ſtronger Light the Arrogance of the Heathen 
Virtues, than the Behaviour of ſeveral of their chief Philoſophers, who all of them 
manifeſted ſuch an high Opinion of themſelves, and ſhew'd ſuch an Obſtinacy in their 
Notions, and all of them (ſome indeed more than others) diſcover'd ſo much Pride, as 
ought to make us in love with the Humility inculcated by Chriſtianity : Beſides, ſeve- 
ral of theſe Men ated contrary to their own Precepts. | 
+ The great Queſtion concerning the Goodneſs which is innate in Human Nature, 
and the Uſe and Force of Reaſon, (which together make what is called the Law o 
Nature,) may, I think, be made clear in very few Words. Man being born a So- 
ciable Creature, has in him the Seeds of thoſe Qualities neceſſary towards ſuch an 
. End ; but if theſe Seeds be not cultivated in a proper manner, (like thoſe in the Vege- 
table World,) they do not produce the Fruits which are expected, not at all, or at leaſt 


not 
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This is evident amongſt the Greeks and Romans, and many more 
which might be inſtanced. 
As to the Second Part of my Syſtem, that Glory and World- 
ly Applauſe were the Springs of great Actions, and the chief In- 
citements of the Ancients ; we need only, for a Proof of this, 
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not in any Perfection, unleſs rightly manag'd ; nay, oftentimes (to purſue the Alluſion) 
like Seeds deſtin'd to produce Fruits for the Nouriſhment of the Animal Creation ; if 
neglected, Poiſons ſpring from them. The proper Means of cultivating theſe Seeds in 
Men, is by the Uſe and Help of Reaſon. — To explain my Meaning till better: It 
is certain, that the firſt Dictate of Nature, is Self-Preſervation ; and every Contentment | 
that can regard Ourſelves, ſprings from thence : Now this can no ways be better effect- ; 
ed, than by promoting the Good of Society; becauſe from thence every Satisfaction 
and Advantage will be reciprocal ; and if we promote the Good of Others, we ſhall 
neceſſarily feel the good Effects of that general Felicity Ourſelves, even tho Men were 
not to act ſo juſtly as we do; but, generally ſpeaking, Others, for the ſame Reaſon, 
will. repay us voluntarily the Good we do them: This is evidently true, and muſt ap- 
pear, to All who give their Reaſon its due Scope. And we ſee accordingly, in Cicero's 
Offices, that That illuſtrious Roman abſolutely affirms nothing to be really uſeful to any 
One, but what is conformable to Virtue : The Reader may pleaſe to conſult the Work 
itſelf, — Acting in the manner I have mentioned, is following our Natural Reaſon in 
the ſtricteſt Manner; but the Generality of Mankind miſtake the Dictates of Nature 
ſo much, as to ſeek their own Good and Contentment, by ſeparating their own private 
Good from that of their Fellow-Creatures ; which, as I have ſaid, are in Reality in- 
ſeparable : and it is from not duly conſulting their Reaſon, that this Miſtake happens. 
— Thus it is by the moſt ill- judg'd Self- love, that we ſeek our Own Happineſs, by in- 
juring that of Others; for by conſulting T heirs, Ours in the End would certainly be 
increas d. Beſides, there is as it were a Principle in Men, which makes them natural- 
ly incline to help each other, if they do not fall into the miſtaken Notions I mention. 
The great Legiſlators of Antiquity whoſe Management I am now taking notice of, 
were fully ſenſible of this great Truth; and therefore all their Endeavours, their great- 
eſt Efforts, by all the Methods I have obſerv'd to the Reader, were all directed to this 
End, to bring Things into the moſt natural and rational Channel. Thus they could 
not properly be ſaid to create Virtue, which of itſelf is fixt and permanent, and as it 
were Self- exiſtent, but only they cauſed its being follow'd and put in Practice, in the 
Manner I have related. — This was the Law of Nature ſo much talked of; which 
indeed, duly follow'd, would produce the Good of Society, but not in that perfect and 
exalted Manner as in the Chriſtian Syſtem, by the Help of Revelation; becauſe, as I 
have ſhewn, mere Reaſon could never diſcover by its own Force the latent Effects of 
many Actions which were not ſo palpable, nor the diſtant bad Lendency and Conſequence 
of many Eftabliſhments which might appear ſpecious to Mortal Eyes: beſides, the 
great Foundation for real Merit in all Virtues was wanting, viz. A Deſire of pleaſing 
the Deity by obeying his Commands; which could not be done, becauſe his Will was 
not revealed to them : I except the Choſen People of God, who were quite upon an- 
other Foot; and accordingly we find how far ſuperior they were (in their beſt Times) 
to the Heathens, in their Religious Syſtem, and the Maral Conduct of their Lives in 
general, 1 
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Occaſions; and indeed, the whole Tenor of their Actions and 
Sentiments, and the whole Courſe of their Behaviour. | 


AND what ſtill makes my Aſſertion the ſtronger, and ſets ina 
more conſpicuous Light the Vanity and Love of Praiſe which artful 


| Legiſlators have been cunning enough to nouriſh and increaſe, and 
the prodigious Height that it was taught to go, is That f Regard. 


to the Judgment and Applauſe of Poſterity, which was ſo very 


ſtrong and remarkable among the Ancients. 
IT EIs ſeems the only Immortality they were anxious about: 


fach was their Pride, and ſuch their Veneration for Themſelves, 


ſuch the Eſteem that they had for their Reputation, that they 


were ſolicitous about the Reception their Name and Actions 
would meet with, when they ſhould be out of the World; ſuch 


was their Vanity, that they were Reſtleſs, and in continual 


Agitation when living, to be ſpoken of and admired when 


dead. | 13 95 
| Tris was often happily made uſe of to promote uſeful Qua- 


lities ; but when it took a Military Turn, the whole Univerſe 
was diſturb'd to gratify this Paſſion. Theſe Votaries of Mars, 
who ſought for Glory by ſacrificing to Him, were often little 
anxious what were the Methods taken to obtain it; the Miſeries 
of their Fellow-Creatures, and often of their Fellow-Citizens, . 
were the Means employ'd to arrive at what they ſought for; they 


little reflected that 


* Amongſt many other Things of this Nature, it is worthy our Obſervation, what 
Plutarch tells us of Aratus, who freed $1cyone (the Place of his Birth, ) from Tyranny; 


he ſays, that the Siqonians continu'd in his Time, (that is 300 Years after,) to keep the 


Anniverſary of the Birth of that great Man ; as alſo that of the Day in which he de- 


liver'd his Country, with the greateſt Solemnity, with Sacrifices and Choirs of Mu- 


ſick, &c. and magnificent Proceſſions; and when he dy'd, he was buried in the moſt 


noble Part of the City. — Can we doubt but, that ſuch Maxims as theſe were great In- 


citements to Patriotiſm ? - 


+ That the Reader may be ſtill more aſſured, that Glory was. the chief Motive to 
Virtue among the Ancients, he would do well to ſee in Ciceros Treatiſe De Senefute,. 
what a Streſs is laid upon Immortal Fame after Death, and the Applauſe of Mankind 
in this Life, towards the adminiſtering Comfort and Tranquillity of Mind to Old 


Age. 


conſider. the * various Methods uſed in Greece and Rome, to flat: 
ter and maintain that Paſſion of Pride and Vanity; and alſo to 
obſerve the Conduct of ſome of their Great Men upon particular 
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True Fortitude is ſeen in great Exploits, 70060 
That Juſtice warrants, and, that Wiſdom guides; 
All elſe is tow'ring Frenzy and Diſtraftion. Caro. 


'Trrs ſhews us, that the Motives made uſe of to eſtabliſh Vir- 
tne, altho' they anſwer'd the Deſign in the main, yet ſometimes 
broke their Bounds; and the Love of Glory (by miſtaken Ideas,) 
turn'd to Ambition, was the Source of Vice, and of Unhappineſs 
to Themſelves and Others. . Tu 
THERE is not an Inſtitution amongſt the Greeks and Romans, 
but what has a View. to the Satisfaction of the Paſſion which I 
have fix d upon as the Source of the Pagan Virtues ; they even 
proſtituted their Religion to it. The Divine Honours paid to 
all their Heroes; the Temples erected to them; the Monuments 
and Trophies rais'd to immortalize their Name; the Publick 
Games of Greece, to the Rewards of which the Ancients aſpir'd 
with ſurpriſing Eagerneſs : All theſe are evident Proofs of this 
Truth, rr el 
Tus when Mardonius inyaded Greece, Trgranes, one of the 
Perſian Generals, hearing how the Greeks were in Love with 
Fame, and what Efforts they made, and what Tranſports of Joy 
they ſhew'd at the Acquiſition only of a Crown of Lawrel or Olive, 

Sc. ſtruck with Amazement, ſaid to Mardonius, Heavens! with 
What Men we are going to fight, they are inſenſible to Intereſt, 
and ſway'd only by Glory!“ A Motive which the Per ſians were 

e ignorant 

+ It is almoſt incredible what the Combatants, and thoſe who diſputed the Prize at 
thofe publick Games, ſuffer'd to obtain it, bot! by the preparatory Diſcipline, and the 
dangerous and fatiguing Exerciſe they went through at thoſe Times: Thus St. Paul 
ſays very aptly, That fince they took ſuch Pains for a Corruptible Crown, it is ſcan- 
dalous in Chriſtians to be ſo remiſs in the Purſuit of Eternal Rewards. Epiſt. to Corinth, 

*The publick Games, beſides the Uſe of them to incite Men to a Love of Glory, 
had many other excellent Uſes. They were of great Advantage to military Perfection, 
for the Exercifes harden'd the Bodies of Men to Fatigue, and ſome of thoſe Exerciſes 
were in themſelves uſeful in War; as Plut. in Sympoſiac. obſerves, that the T hebans, by 
being excellent Wreſtlers, prevail'd over the Lacedemonians at Leuctræ, &c. Dion, in 
the Life of Afrian obſerves, that the Romans defeated the Fazyges upon the frozen Da- 
the, chiefly by being good Wreſtlers. —- The great Aratus, General of Achaia, was- 
crown'd five Times for having conquer'd at the Pentathlum, (that is, at five different 
Species of Exerciſes) in the publick Games. A noble Circumftance in this great Man's 
Life, \ tho” a little foreign to the Purpoſe) is, when he had gain'd Poſſeſſion of the Cita- 
del of Corinth, by a Heroick Action, (to free it from Tyranny, ) he deſcended, wearied 
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ignorant of, and therefore were ſunk in Slavery, and immers'd in 


Vice! 


The Publick Rewards of different Kinds amongſt the Romans 


were alſo ſo many certain Incentives to noble Actions; the Fune- 


ral Orations, the carrying the Images of their Anceſtors at their 


Funerals, the Triumphs, the Inſcriptions to the Honour of great 


Men, the Celebration of the famous Actions of Heroes by Hiſto. 


rians, Orators and Poets; in ſhort, all theſe were as ſo many 


careful Nurſes to bring up and ſtrengthen this natural Bent to Va- 


Admiration as a ſure Attendant; becauſe there is in reality, no 
Virtue but what is uſeful ro Society; beſides, the getting the 
better of thoſe Deſires which all Men feel ſo ſtrong in themſelves, 


muſt be a Matter of Wonder and Applauſe; the great Men there- 


fore, as I ſaid before, were careful Followers of Virtue in all thoſe 
Branches, which Human Reaſon had Force enough to diſcover to 
be uſeful to Society, ſo far as their Vanity and Pride would allow: 
I fay this, becauſe tho' that Paſſion was the Source of Virtue, and 


the Heathens were actuated by it to great Actions, yet like all 


violent Medicines, it could not, as I have before ſaid, be always 
kept within due Bounds, and operate only according to its ori- 
ginal Deſign. - 


T Hus, for Inſtance, Bravery and heroick Courage were the 


Effects of this Paſſion, and were deſigned for the Uſe of Society, 


and the Good and. Proſperity of each Man's reſpective Country; 


yet it often happen'd, that Generals were ſo attach'd to their 


own Perſonal Glory, that they forgot to make it ſubſervient to 
the Good of their Fellow-Citizens, and therefore often oyer-ſhot 


as he was, and arm'd from Head to Foot, into the Corinthian Theatre, where the People 
were aſſembled, and there ſhew'd himſelf to them, leaning on his Spear. — What a glo- 


rious Picture would this make ! In what a beautiful Point of View did the Corinthians be- 


hold their Deliverer ! But to return, the Publick Games greatly improv'd Arts and Sci - 
ences ; the Poets always read their Works as well as the Hiſtorians to all Greece aſſem- 
ys _ had their Applauſe,. if they. deſerv'd it; as did Herodotus, Srphocles,  Euris 
2. „ &. | 


the: 


nity, and as ſo many Guides to lead it into the right and uſeful 
EvEN the moſt ſilent, the leaſt ſhowey and noiſy Virtues, had 
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the Mark, and expos'd their Perſons to ſuch a Degree, that by 
their Deaths a whole Army was loſt, and a whole People ruin'dy 
AND at other Times they engaged their Country in dangerous 
and deſtructive Wars, to ſatisfy their own Ambition and 
Pride, Fe RE acer 
ALL theſe, and many ſuch Inſtances, came from the ſame 
Source, as the brighteſt and moſt perfect Actions of the An- 
cients, . Ep 
Fans by having our Eyes conſtantly fix d upon the Motives 
of Virtue amongſt the Ancient Heathens, by having our Thoughts 
attentive to every Spring of Action, by giving them a nice Scru— 
tiny, we ſhall always find * Glory and worldly Applauſe, during 
their Lives, and a Deſire of immortalizing their Names when dead, 
to be the real Foundation they built upon ; at the ſame Time, we 
ſhall be able to account for their Inequality of Conduct as to their 
Morals. OE A Lo Caen 1 
Ix would be an endlefs Piece of Work for me to enter into e- 
very Particular, wherein this Love of Fame diſcovered itſelf. 
TukE Exclamation of Alexander the Great, in the Midſt of all 
his Military Labours, is well known; Oh! Athenzans,. what do 
I ſuffer to be prais'd by you! (where we may take notice, en pa/- 
fant, of the great Opinion the World had of the Athenian Judg- 
ment and Underſtanding.) N 
THE famous Themiſtocles, when very young, told his Friends, 
that the Trophies erected to. the Honour of Miltiades, would 
not give him Leave to Sleep. 4 
Julius Ceſar weeps at ſeeing a Statue of. Alexander; for not 
having done any Thing remarkable at an Age, when that Prince 
had. conquer d Perſia. 1 
TE Fondneſs for immortal Fame appear'd in that Contention 
between Pericles and the Athenian People, mention'd in a former 
Chapter, which of them ſhould dedicate the noble Buildings rais'd- 
by his Elegance of Taſte. | | 
THERE is no-room for doubting but, that Glory was the Source 
of all the famous military Exploits of the Heroes of Antiquity ;- 
for This, they bore the Exceſſes of: Heat and Cold, expoſed them- 


* Free. Patriots while they bled were Slaves to Fame. Eſſay on Reaſon, 
ſel ves 


o 4 
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ſelves to continual Fatigues, and to Bodily Pain, and often to 


w; : b N en 7 1 
WI" + , . , \ 


Death itſelf, in its greateſt Terrors: For This, they deſpiſed the 


ill Treatment of their victorious Enemies, the Frowns, and even 
Chains of Tyrants, and all the Misfortunes that attend Men eager 
in the Purſuit of immortal Fame and univerſal Applauſe. It was 
for GLORY , HE | = 


— — — The Self-devoted Decii 4d, 
The Fabii fell, and the great Scipio's conquer d. Caro. 


Ix is a Thing which muſt be granted by all, who conſider ſuch 
| ſhining Efforts of Virtue, that immortalizing their“ Name was 
the chief Motive. 2 ; 

' STRANGE! that ſuch ſhould be the Force of Vanity ! that 
preſent Ills and Uneaſineſſes ſhould willingly be incurred for an 
_ uncertain Reward, and which could not give them Pleaſure when 
acquir'd, fince they were then to be paſt all Sentiment of Joy or 
Pain, ariſing from the Opinion of this World! | 


 SoMETIMESsS indeed, they reap'd this Harveſt of Glory du- 


ring their Lives; but they took Thar only as an Earneſt of futare 
and everlaſting Fame, and would have thought their Fatigues and 


Dangers but half repaid, if their Reputation had bgen to laſt no 
longer than their Lives! uh 9 5 
THERE ſeems, I ſay, to be no doubt, (nor indeed can there 


be in Reaſon, ) but, that this Paſſion was the Spring from whence 
flow'd the Heroiſm of Old, in all its moſt pompous and ſhowey 
Forms ; but there may remain ſome Difficulty in the Minds of 
my Readers, as to thoſe Men who have filently undergone wil- 
ling Mortifications of thoſe Paſſions natural to Man; ſuch as A. 

riſtides, the Two Cato, Curius, Fabricius, Epaminondas, and 


many more I could name. | 


* I might bring the Opinions of thoſe Fathers of the primitive Church (whoſe Au- 
thority is unconteſted with us) to ſtrengthen my Aſſertion beyond diſpute, who all agree, 
that Glory was the chief Aim of all the Heathens in all their great Actions: But be- 
ſides, that this would ſwell my Work to too large a Size, I chuſe rather to prove it 
from the Nature of the Thing itſelf, well conſidered in the Reader's Breaſt; if this is in- 
ſufhcient, 1 refer the Reader to the Authorities abovementioned, 


BUT 
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Bur this will ſoon be remav's; if what I faid in my Accomit. 
of the Origin of: Heathen Virtue be remember'd, vi. that inferior | 
Paſſions were. forc'd to ſubmit to the ſuperior. 

Tus theſe Perſonages I have nam'd, and many more of the 
ſame Stamp, by the Sublimity of their Genius, choſe a Method 


to obtain Applauſe, which, by being the leſs ſuſpected, was the 
likelier to attain to what they aim'd at. 


IT was a Refinement of their Pride, thus to facrifice ſons of 
the moſt prevailing Paſſions (as it may have been obſerv'd, they 
did in this Work) to it, and ſeem to fly from Praiſe, in order to 
gain it the more certainly; - and, for ought I know, their Pride 
might be the ſtronger. for This, for there is as it were a Pride in 
concealing Pride; for thoſe Men who ſhew the moſt openly 
their Inclination to Applauſe, their high Value for Themſelves, 
are the ofteneſt diſappointed. 

Bur of thoſe Great Men I mention'd, the Elder Cato, with 
all his Simplicity of Life, and other Mortifications of himſelf, 

was openly moſt a0 a Slave to wanne as I have ſhewn in 
the former Part of this Chapter. 

AND Plutarch expreſly tells us, that Ariſtides and Epemi- 
nondas were as proud of their Poverty and Simplicity of Life. 
as others. might be of the moſt pompous Titles and the greateſt i 
Acquiſitions. 

AND I queſtion not, but when Ariſtides had that Verſe ap- 
plied to him by all his Country men, wherein his Juſtice was ac- 
knowledged, and even when the Country Fellow gave him for a 
Reaſon of his voting him to Baniſhment, that his Title of the 
Faſt Ar iſtides ſhock'd him, with all his ſeeming Humility his 
Heart exulted with Joy, and „that he thought himſelf overpaid 
for all his Sufferings and Mortifications.* 

Cicero's Vanity and Deſire of Glory, notwithſtanding, all his - 
PRO; are ſhewn in many Pare of bis Works, and Particu- | 


= ? 


FT he ſame 3 ſaid of that Affair I have related in the IVth Cha pter, where the 
People applauded ſo much the voluntary Poverty of Ariſtides, who had refuſed the Aſſi- 
ſtance of his Relation Callias. In general, whoever reads the Lives of thoſe great Men, 
whoſe Names Plutarch has immortaliz'd, will be convinc'd without any farther Argu- 
ENT, that the Love of Fame and Glory * their Lives, and after- their Deaths, 


larly in his Letters, wherein we find not only His Fondneſs of 
Reputation, but That of all thoſe he correſponded with. 

His Letter to Lucceius the Hiſtorian is well known, in which 
he deſires him to write the Hiſtory of his Conſulſhip, and even 
to go beyond Truth for the Sake of Fame: Ardeo, ſays he, cu- 
Piditate incredibili, neque, ut ego Arbitror, reprehendenda, no- 
men ut noſtrum ſeriptis itluſtretur & celebretur tuis. —— And 
then he goes on, and ſays: Itaque te plane etiam & etiam vogo, 


ut & ornes ea vehementius etiam quam fortaſſe ſentis, & in 


£0 ee Hiſtoriæ negligas : gratiamque illam de qua ſuaviſſime 


quodam in proemio ſeripſiſti, a qua te deflecti non mogis potuiſſe 


demonſiras quam Herculem Xenophontium iliium a Voluptate: 

ea /i me tibi vehementius commendabit ne aſpernere, Amorique 

naſtro Pluſaulum etiam quam concedit VERITAS largiare. 
AND to ſhew this in ſtill a ſtronger Light, if poſſible, ha re- 


queſts Lucce ius to diſturb the Order of his Hiſtory, to give an 


Account of his glorious Deeds, in ſaving Rome from Catiline's 
Fury, that he might enjoy the Satisfaction of ſeeing, during his 
Life-time, in what Manner he was to be tranſmitted to Poſte- 
rity: Equidem ad noſtram Laudem non multum video intereſſe 
fed ad properationem meam quidam intereſt non te exſpectare 
dum ad locum venias, ac ſtatim cauſſam illam totam & tems 


pus arripere.— ons ; 

Nox is the Younger Pliny, with all his Accompliſhments, 
leſs vain and eager after immortal Fame: This is clear from 
many of his Letters; particularly in that to Tacitus the Hiſto- 
rian, which I ſhall inſert at length. l 


C. PLinius TAciro ſuo 8. 


Nec ipſe tibi plaudis, & ego nibil magis ex fide quam de 
te ſeribo. Poſteris an aliqua „4 noſiri, ne ſcio; nos certe me- 
remur ut fit aliqua, non dico ingenio (id enim ſuperbum) ſed 


was really the true Source of all their Virtues : In ſome it was more apparent than in 
others, eſpecially in thoſe who ſhin'd in War; this aroſe from the very Nature of that 
Profeſſion. "The Story of the Cynick Diogenes trampling with his dirty Sandals upon 
the Velvet Furniture, which he term'd the Pride of Plato, and that Philoſopher's taxing 


bim with greater Pride for ſo doing, is well known, and may be applied to all the proud 


Humility of the Ancients, if I may ſo call it. 


ſtudio 


Fi F * Me 
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ſtudio, ſed Labore, & Reverentia Poſterorum. Pergamus odo 
itinere inſtituto: quod ut paucos in Lucem, Famamque provexit, 
ita multos & tenebris © ſilentio protulit. Vale. 1 


PLIN Y to TAcIT Us. 


* You are not that ſort of Man as to flatter yourſelf, nor 
do I write any thing with more Sincerity than what IT write 
concerning you. I know not whether Poſterity will have any 
Regard for us; but be it as it will, we certainly deſerve ſome 
Remembrance; I do not ſay, becauſe of our Genius, (there 
would be too much Vanity in that,) but for the Care and Pains 
we take, which ſhews the Reſpe& we have for the Opinion of 
future Times. However, let us go on in the ſame Road, for' 
though few have attain'd to the higheſt Pitch of Glory that 


« Way, yet many have by this Method preſerv'd themſelves 


„from Obſcurity and Oblivion. Farewel.” | 


—. 


Tuus the Motive to Virtue of theſe two great Men, Cicero 
and Pliny, appears very plainly; and if the judicious Reader 
will but cloſely examine the Actions of Antiquity, he will find, 
that almoſt eyery one of them, of all Kinds wharſoever, confirm 

IN ſhort, all the Writings. of the Ancients are full fraught with 
this Paſſion ; and in one Way or other, however diſguis'd, the 

ſame Spirit diſcovers itſelf to a nice and curious Examiner, 
_ I ſhall now give an Inftance or two wherein this Love of Fame, 
intended to be uſeful, and deſtin'd to That alone, yet by its Ex- 
ceſs went beyond its due Bounds. 1 5 e 

Callicratidas, a Spartan of great Worth, fam'd for his Juſtice, 
his Magnanimity and his Courage, commanded the Lacedemonian 
Fleet“ at the Fight of Arginuſæ, (mentioned in my firſt Chapter;) 
no Man lov'd his Country better, or more wiſh'd its We fare; 
yet, contrary to his own Knowledge, negligent of the Safety of 
thoſe under his Command, and committed to his Care, merely 
out of a Pique of falſe Honour, leſt his Courage and Brayery 
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' ſhould be tax'd, he forfeits all his other good Qualities, he enga- 
ges the Athenian Fleet; and when his Pilot begg'd of him to 
avoid the Fight, he anſwer dd, The Safety of Sparta does not 
depend upon One Man.” 

Nox reflecting, that the Life of a General is of exceeding 
oreat Conſequence to his Army, and by a natural Reaſon to be 
deduc'd from thence, to his Country. 

H 1s Anſwer therefare to thoſe who advis q diem to retire from: 


Arginuſe, quite deſtroys his other Merits, by ſhewing him to 


be actuated by the Love of Fare, beyond its proper Limits: 
« Sparta (ſays he to thoſe about bim,) can equip another Fleet, 
4 Lchis be 4 and deſtroy'd; but I can never recover my 
Reputation, and muſt remain cover'd with A; if I retreat 
« from before the Enemy.” 

I ſhall make no Comments upon this Speech ; it naturally oc- 
curs to every Thinking Man, that his trueſt Glory would have 
conſiſted in preſerving the Lives of his Countrymen, and avoid- 
ing all Accidents that might injure his Country. | 

Cicero, tho? ſo fond: of Glory himſelf, finds fault with this 
Behaviour of Callicratidas, a Man before ſo juſtly prais'd, and 
ſays, that Men have | willingly facrific'd every thing to their 
Country, but their Reputation; (but I have * ſhewn in ſome 
Caſes, a they 1 for Glory even by the Lofs of -it r 
pearance.) : 


THEsE are Cicero's Words: r multi font ui non modo 


 pecumiam ſed vitam etiam profundere pro patrid parati efent, 


udem Gloriæ acturam ne minimam quidem facere vellent, ne 
qui cum Lace - 


' Republics quidem poſtulants: ut Callicratidas, 
dæ moniorum Dux fuiſſet peloponneſiaco Bello, ee feciſſet 
egregie vertit ad entremum omnia, cum comſilis nom paruit eorum, 


gui claſſem ab Arginuſis removendam. nec cum Athenienſibus 4 


micandum putabant. Quibus ille reſpondit, Lacedæmonios, claſſe 
20% amiſſd aliam parare paſſe, ſe. 
Foſſe. Offic. Lib, 1. 

TRE Behaviour of Chabrias, one of he moſt illaſteious Com- 


manders of Athens, was alſo blameable; for being unfortunately 


hem'd in in the Harbour of Chio, cho he could hi aye. eſcap d from 


* Cee Chap. II. 


his 
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his Veſſel to the Fleet which was near his Ship, yet he choſe 
rather to die than leave his Galley, and fave himſelf by ſwim- 
ming to the reſt of his Ships, altho' it was apparent, that his Life 
was (as thoſe of all good Generals are) of great Importance to 
_ his; Coustiy. F/ FAG WR e & e 

I have now, I think, ſufficiently examin'd the Quality of the 
Heathen Virtues; and altho' I am not ſo deyoid of Modeſty as 
to affirm, I cannot be miſtaken in the Origin from which I ſay 
they ſpring, yet I ſubmit it to the candid Reader, whether, 
upon having plainly ſhewn, that their Religious and Moral Sy- 
ſtems could not influence them as to the general Practice of Vir- 
tue, it is not almoſt certain to Demonſtration, from what I have 
alledg'd on this Head, from many direct and circumſtantial 
Proots, that Glory was the only Cauſe of all their V irtues.* 

I ſpeak in general, for we muſt not deny, but, that ſome very 
few might have a happy natural Diſpoſition, and by that Means 
have a better Idea of a ſupreme Being, and fo conform their Ac- 
tions according to what they judged agreeable to that Being; yet 
this Idea muſt be imperfect, being totally unaſſiſted with any 
| Helps whatſoever, and could be only Perſonal. H 
IN ſhort, I am not ſo prepoſleſs'd with any Belief of an Infalli- 
bility in my Judgment, as not willingly to own myſelf in a Mi- 
ſtake in any thing wherein it can be prov'd, that I have erred : 
Nos qui ſequimur probabilia, nec ultra id quod veriſimile occur 
 rerit progredi poſſumus, & refellere ſine pertinacid & refelli 

Jme Iracundid parati ſumus. Cicero. 


I Corn. Nepos in Chabria. | ; 1 9 9A 
* Amongſt a thouſand Incentives to virtuous Actions, particularly to a brave and 
vigorous Defence of their Country, which I might bring from amongſt the An- 
cients, beſides the Funeral Orations in Honour of thoſe who fell in Battle, which were 
in-uſe at Athens, there is a remarkable Cuſtom which I find in the Hiſtory of that Re- 
publick, which is highly worthy the Reader's Notice. It was the Cuſtom at Athens, at 
one of the moſt celebrated Feſtivals, when the whole People were aſſembled in the 
Theatre, for a certain Number of Youth who had loſt their Fathers in Battle, to ap- 
pear before the Aſſembly in compleat Armour, and with them a Herald, who with a 
loud Voice told the Aſſembly, that theſe were young Orphans who had loſt their illu- 
ſtrious Fathers in the Service of their Country; and therefore were now deemed the 
Children of the Republick ; who, having taken Care of them in their Infancy, did 
now ſet them in thoſe Paths wherein they might by their Services attain to Honours, 
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FRO M this Source of Virtue in the Ancients, we ſhall be led 


to obſerve their want of Humility, which was directly incom- 


patible with it; and at the fame time any one may eaſily account 
for their want of Patience under great Misfortunes, and for their 
Deficiency as to Forgiving and Loving of Enemies, for which 
Humility is abſolutely requiſite. 75 
Ap moreover, I have in my 6th Chapter taken notice of a 
main Defect in the Heathen Morality, which I ſhall here repeat, 
becauſe it ſtill ſhews that monſtrous Arrogance, which was the 
chief Characterictick of Heathen Virtue ; and that is, that they 


acknowledged Themſelves indebted for every Thing to the Im- 
mortal Gods, but Thoſe which in our holy Syſtem are the greateſt 


Bleſſings that can be beſtow'd, I mean Virtue and Goodneſs ; for 
with us we confeſs, that after all our moſt pious Endeavours, we 
yet can ayail Nothing, nor can arrive at a due Pitch of Virtue 
without the Divine Grace. Let us ſee what one of the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Men, in all Reſpects, among the Romans, ſays upon 
this Head: Atqui hoc quidem omnes Mortales fic habent, exter- 
nas Commoditates, Vineta, Segetes, Oliveta, ubertatem frugum 
© fructuum, omnem denique Commoditatem proſperitatemque 
Vitæ a Dus ſe habere, Virtutem autem nemo unquam acceptam 


Deo retulit ; nimirum rette: propter Virtutem enim jure lau- 
 damur, & in Virtute recte gloriamur, quod non contingeret ſi id 
Donum à Deo non à nobis haberemus ; at vero aut honoribus aucti, 


aut re familiari, aut ſi aliud quippiam nacti ſumus fortuiti 


boni, aut depulimus Mali, cum Diis gratias agimus, tum nihil. 
noſtræ laudi aſſumptum arbitramur. Num quis, quod bonus, 
vir eſſet, gratias Dis egit unquam ? at quod. Dives quod ho- 


noratus, quod incolumis; Jovemque ob eas res apellant Opti- 
mum Maximum #07 quod nos juſtos, temperatos, ſapientes ef- 
ficiat, ſed quod ſalvos, incolumes, opulentos, copioſos, Cicero. 
How diſtant is this from the Purity and Humility of .the Chri- 
{tian Religion! N 


To illuſtrate ſtill more this Matter, it is- worthy our Notice, 
what Cato the Vounger writes to Cicero, in anſwer to a Letter 


from that Great Man; who having performed ſome uſeful Military 
Exploits, during the Time of bis b 


Sup 
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eing Governor of. Cilicia, begs. 
Cato's Vote in the Senate, for decreeing him what they call'd: 
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Supplicationes, (that is, for a certain Number of Days the Tem- 
ples were open'd, and publick Thanks addreſs'd to the Immortal 
Gods for the great Succeſſes of the General.) Cato was of a 
different Opinion from Cicero in this Matter; and this was his 
Reaſon, Triumpho multo clarius eft (fays he) Senatum judicare, 
potins manſuetudine & innocentid Imperatorrs Provinciam quam 
vi Militum, aut Benignitate Deorum Immortalium retentam at. 
que conſervatam eſſe: quod ego med SCententid Cenſebam.“ 
That is, in ſhort, that Cato judg'd it more honourable for Cicero 
to owe every Thing to his own Virtues, than to the Favour of 
the Gods; and therefore he would not concur in the Decree of 
the Senate for the publick Thanks to the Gods; conſequently it 
> 15mg that Cato thought thoſe Virtues were not given by the 
ellLY. 4 | a 88 
A Do to conſider this Matter till farther, as it was ſuch a Fai. 
lure in Point of Humility, (the want of which deſtroys the Ami- 
ableneſs of moſt Virtues,) fo it muſt make them often have muti. 
nous Thoughts againſt the Deity, and is one Reaſon for their 
Impatience under Misfortunes; for it is evident, that if they 
would acknowledge Themſelves no ways indebted to the Deity 
for their Virtues, they muſt conceive a higher Opinion of their 
own Merit; and, on the other Hand, if all the good or bad 
Things of this World, in their Opinion, proceeded from the Int 
mortal Gods, the Conſequence mult be, that upon any Misfortune, 
or in any unhappy Situation of Affairs, they muſt be offended at 
their Divinities, for not treating them according to the great and 
high Conceit they had of their own Deſerts. See about this Ci- 
crro de Nat. Deor. e 
As to the want of Univerſal Benevolence, as ſo ſtrong an Idea 
of Glory was annexed to the Love of their Country, no Won-- 
der they fail'd in the former; becauſe they never could make the 
Love of all Mankind compatible with the Love of their Country. 
This was reſerv'd for the Chriſtian Syſtem alone. 
Wu are to obſerve before we leave this Subject, that the Hea- 
thens were not only unequal by an abſolute Ignorance of ſome 
Virtues, but uneven in the Exercile of thoſe they were aequaint- 
ed with. in e THAT 
VV Lib, 15, Epiſt. 5. Ad Famil. 7 
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THAT is, by ſatisfying certain Paſſions for Reaſons. not equi. 
valent to the Lols of Glory, (for as to their Inequality for the 
Sake of their Country, I have accounted. for that) they ſeemed 
to quit their general Aim. N Fee 

THERE is, I believe, no Way of Accounting for this, but 
by. ſaying it was owing. to Human Frailty, by giving way to 
ſudden Inclinations, (tho' in Reality of leſs Force in their Na- 
ture, ) which lay in their Way in their Purſuit of Glory; (juſt 
as the Poets feign, that Hippomenes ſtopt Atalanta in her Race, 
by throwing her the golden Apples.) if fone. 

Ap they did this with the more Readineſs, as they were not 
likely to forfeit their Reputation; becauſe, as it was in Things 
of ſmaller Conſequence to Society, they were excuſed by the 
World who were ſenſible of the tame Frailties, and had a View 
to the ſuperior great Actions in the Courſe of Life of thoſe illu- 
ſtrious Perſons. ; ts 

For after all, if in * ſo perfect a Syſtem as the Chriſtian, there 
is an Allowance uſually made for human Imperfections, much 
more ought there to be in the Heathen Morality ; and this In- 
equality in their Virtue is the leſs wonderful, as their Incitement 
to a ſteady Practice (that is Glory) is far inferior in its Nature, 


as to its ſtimulating Force, to what we are to expect from Chri- 


ſtianity. 


Bur now to obſerve the Sources and Ornaments of Chriſtian 


Virtues, how amiable are they] f Humility accompanies them, 
and adorns them with all its Charms! their Foundation is a ſtrong 


* J muſt not omit obſerving to the Reader, that when Chriſtianity came into the 


World, human Reaſon had made its greateſt Efforts : — For certainly, Science of all 
Kinds was at its greateſt heighth in the Time of Auguſtus; and nothing ever before, 
or after, was ſuperior ; — and yet it was all found inſufficient as to the perfecting and 


aſcertaining Religion or Morality. — Something beyond T hat then was neceſſary, and 
KK, from Heaven, which at once confounded all 


this was obtained by a gracious 
human Pride. Ws. 


+ From all this, we may conclude this to be true which St. Auguſlin ſays in his 5 th 


Book De Civitat. Dei, with much Judgment, viz. Dum ud conſtet inter omnes veraci- 
ter pios, neminem ſine vera pietate, id eſt veri Dei vero Cultu, veram paſſe habere Virtutem + 


nec cam veram eſſe quando Gloriæ ſervit humane, And if I remember right, he ſomewhere 


or other, calls a Pagan Heroe, Anima] Glrig. — In that little Treatiſe, intitled, 


The Chriſtian Heroe, by the late Sir Richard Steele, is admirably ſhewn the great Superi- 


riority of the Chriſtian Virtues over the Pagan. — Happy ſhould we be, if ſuch were 
frequent amongſt us ! ——— | | 
| and 


aq 
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and earneſt Deſire of pleaſing the Deity ; whatever does not tend 
to That, or contradicts that View, they think horrible and dete- 
ſtable! What a charming Aſpect has Virtue in the + Chriſtian Sy- 
ſtem! In our holy Religion, Humility and a high Opinion of 
the Dignity of human Nature are join'd, without deſtroying each 
other's Rights, or offending each other's Eſſence! 6 
Fox amongſt Chriſtians, the Idea of the Dignity of our Na- 
ture is founded upon a certain Knowledge of God's Affection for 
us, by providing for our Redemption, and upon the tender Love 
of our bleſſed Saviour, the Lord of Life, who has thought us 
worthy his Loving-kindneſs, and has born the greateſt Sufferings 
for our Sake: Humility, amongſt us, has its Origin in the No- 
tion we ought to have of our own Nothingneſs; for a Chriſtian, 
with the greateſt Perfection our Religion can give, yet owns he 
has All from God; every Virtue is perform'd from poſitive Pre- 
cepts, and to pleaſe him; and ſo far from deſiring or aiming at 
the Applauſe of the World, a Chriſtian cares not, nay he *cndea- 
Fours, that none ſhould be acquainted with his good Deeds, and 
expects or deſires no Rewards but in Heaven: (according to 
our Saviour's Precepts in St. Matthew, in his excellent Sermon 


# Beſides, we are to reflect, that the greateſt: Virtues prove vain, if. they have not ſome 
rational Tendency; which can be no other, than a Deſire of obtaining, the Fayour of 
that Being which created us: Now I have ſhewn in ſeveral Parts of this Work, that 
this could not be the Caſe with the Pagans, becauſe of their abſurd Theology, and their 

\ uncertain Syſtem as to Futurity. Thus Archbiſhop -Tilloton ſays very well, © Take 
« away God and Religion, and Men live to no Purpoſe ; without propoſing any wor- 
thy and conſiderable End of Life to themſelves. Whereas the Fear of God, and the 
<< Care of our immortal Souls, fixeth us upon one great Deſign, to which our Whole 
« Life, and all the Actions of it, are ultimately referred; bi unus Deus colitur, ſays 
„ Lattantius,-ibi Vita & omnis abtun, ad unum Caput & ad unam ſimmam referiur ; when 
« we acknowledge God as the Author of our Being, as our Sovereign and our Judge, 

* our End and our Happineſs is then fixed; and we can have but one reaſonable Deſign, 
e and that is, by endeavouring to pleaſe God, to gain his Favour and Protection in this 
World, and to arrive at the bliſsful Enjoyment of him in the other.” — How far 
we Heathens were in this Situation, I leave the Reader to collect from what has been 

* It is certain, that the Deſire of Reputation is not to be any Ways a Chriſtian's 
Motive, nor ought he in the leaſt to care what is ſaid of him as long as his Conſcience 
can witneſs to his Integrity; but it muſt be however conſidered, that there is this Ex- 
ception, a Chriſtian is to endeavour. to propagate. Virtue, which can no ways be better 
done than by Example. — Thus our Saviour in St. Matthew, Let your Light jo /hine be- 
fore: Men, that they may ſee your god Waris, and glarifie yout Father "which is in Heaven, . 
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on the Mount.) In fine, a Chriſtian, with all the Merits that hu- 
man Nature can be capable of, even aſſiſted by Grace, claims no 
Reward but for his Obedience. Were 1 to give mylelf a Looſe, 
to expatiate on the Excellence of the Chriftian Religion, I ſhould 
run out into ſuch Warmth and Extaly, as would ſeem roo much 
a Declamation to my Readers! — How in Effect, does this di- 
vine Syſtem tranſcend all other Ideas of Religion, ever conceiv'd 
before the Time of its being ſhewn to Mankind! — How would 
it ſhine before the whole World, did but Men act up to what it 


teaches! How much ſuperior to the vain Pageantry of the Hea- 
thens, and how much above the as vain Shew and the wickeder 


| Maxims of their Succeſſors, the Papiſts! — My Thoughts are 
exalted! my Fancy is fir'd and rais'd above its natural Pitch at 
the ſacred Theme! — Can all the worldly vain Incentives to 


Virtue among the Pagans, compare with the Reflection, that this 


Life is only a Means for obtaining a better, which ſhall laſt for 
ever.! Is not this {one would think) a ſtronger Motive to Good- 


neſs, than any they could have? — How would our Conduct 


prove us much more worthy of the Faith we profeſs, if we em- 
ploy'd our Minds to think es | 

— — Of holy and myſterious Truths, 5 
Of Heavens moſt righteous Doom, of Man's Injuſtice; 
( Laws to curb the Will and bind the Paſſions, 

Of Life, of Death and Immortality; 

Of gnaſhing Fiends beneath, and Pains eternal; 1 
Of ſtarry Thrones, and endleſs Foys above, Rows. 


Nor to dwell long upon this Subject, ſo often treated of by 
our Divines in the nobleſt Manner, I ſhall only ſay, that ſuch 


Virtues, wich ſuch a Purity and Sublimity of Ideas, ſuch a cer- 


tain Hope of a glorious Immortality, raiſe Theſe who are true 


Chriſtians as much aboye the greateſt Heathens, as They were . 


above Brutes. 8 nts 
Bur it muſt be <confeſs'd, that with all theſe Diſadyantages, 


the Ancients did Honour to mere Natural Man; and their very 


want of Aſſiſtance from Revelation, makes it wonderful, that 


ſuch Motives as they had, (not equal to thoſe we have) could 


produce 


tin, 0 K 
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produce ſuch Actions. When we, with all the Advantages and 
Aſſiſtance that Mortals can have in a State of Probation, are fo 
miſerably degenerate as to fail in every Point, and even to want 
ra Virtue of, Humility, which is the Characteriſtick of Chri- 

lang g. N 

I need not quote Inſtances; every one muſt be ſenſible, that 
Pride, and Arrogance, and Ill - nature have a Share in every thing 
that is done, and in almoſt every Man's Behaviour. 
Ix is wonderful, that with all the Reaſons we have for ſo do- 
ing, we ſhould not make the leaſt Effort to Virtue; if we did, 
we muſt go on in a Courſe of Goodneſs and Uniformity. To 
what is owing this abject, this mortifying State of f Wickedneſs 
and Immorality in the Chriſtian World? I ſhall now endeayour 
to account for it. > 
Tux Reaſons to be aſſigned for this moſt ſurpriſing Truth are 
of different Kinds, and which have ſuch an Air of Probability. 
that had I leſs Diffidence of my own Judgment than I really 
have, I might affirm them to be the True and Only ones. 


* As Jam now going to take Leave of the Virtues of the Ancients, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve to the Reader three Things which Tully informs us of, which till confirms 
what I am ſaying : Firſt, then, we find in his Offices how ſtrongly the Romans adhered 
to Juſtice, and what a ſtrong Regard the Roman Laws and Lawyers had to all Species 
of Equity. Secondly, In the abovementioned Treatiſe, and in his Book De Amicitid, we 
ſee that it was a Cuſtom at Rome, that every Father, who had any Care for the Wel- 
fare of his Son, pitch'd upon ſome worthy old Perſonage in Rome, of diſtinguiſhed Me- 
rit, who had borne, or did actually bear the chief Offices in that Republic k, for a Pat- 
tern for his Son ; and it was uſual for the Youth to attach himſelf to that venerable 
Perſon, and endeavour to acquire Wiſdom by his Precepts and Example; and to this 
Purpoſe, as ſoon as the young Roman put on the Toga Virilis, he uſed conſtantly to at- 
tend every where on him. Laſtly, Cicero, in his Treatiſe De Amicitid, tells us, That 
the Scene in a Tragedy of Pacuvius, in which Oreſtes and Pylades diſpute the Glory of 
Dying for each other, was received by the Roman People preſent at it, with loud and 
continu'd T hunders of Applauſe. This was a Proof of their Sentiments in relation te 
Friendſhip. . 95 1 5 

+ I have in many Parts of this Treatiſe referred my Reader to Hiſtory and his own 
Experience, to prove to him the wicked State of the Chriſtian World ; if he pur- 
ſues the Method I adviſe him to, he will be abundantly convinced of the Truth of 
what I aſſert; and the more fo, if he reflects, that moſt of the Laws made to bind 
Society, and to keep Man from injuring Man in any Caſe whatever, conſequentially 
imply a Depravity among Chriſtians ; for were all Men to act up to the Precepts of 
Chriſtianity, thoſe very Precepts would better ſecure Society, than any Human Laws 
whatever, which would then prove abſolutely uſeleſs: If my Reader purſues this 
"Thought in his own Breaſt by due Reflection, he will find it abfolutely true. 


Y y I ſhall 
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1 ſhall not begin this Part of my Treatiſe with an Account of 
the firſt Introduction of Chriſtianity into the World, with all 
its precedent and concomitant Circumſtances, nor with any Ob. 
ſervation upon thoſe ineſtimable Bleſſings which are the Conſe- 
quences of it, and which are to be enjoy'd by all thoſe who ſin- 
cerely wiſh it, and carneſtly endeayour at it; becauſe all this has 
already been done in the ſeveral Sections of this Work. Nor 
| ſhall I dwell upon thoſe ſurpriſing Changes which were wrought 
in the Minds of ſome of the witeſt of the Heathens, when they 
quitted their Errors, and embraced the purer Doctrines of our 
holy Faith. My Reader muſt conſult the Hiſtory of the firſt 
Times of Men's departing from Paganiſm, and of their getting 
into the Paths of Salyation, and there he may with Amazement 
obſcrve, even as to the Self-conceited Sages of Antiquity, as 
well as the whole Heathen World, how 


— —— The Chriſtian Light 

Dawn'd like the Day, upon their darker Minds, 

And taught their Souls the nobleſt Uſe of Reaſon ; 
Taught them to ſdar aloft, to ſearch, to know 
That vaſt eternal Fountain of their Being; 

Then warm with Indignation, to deſpiſe 
Thoſe Things were call'd their Country's Gods, to ſtorn 
And trample on their ignominious Altars. Rows. 


Bur I ſhall go on to take notice, that when Men firſt began 
to degenerate from the Primitive Purity of our holy Religion, 
the many Errors in Point of Faith which they ran into were 
very numerous: Thus when once we deviate from the right 
Road, the farther we proceed, the greater are our Miſtakes and 
Wandrings. 55 = 

 TrosE various Hereſies which ſoon ſprung up when the 
Truth of Chriſtianity, was neglected, (the greateſt Epocha of 
which is not ſo certain, but it“ was ear:y,) met all of them with 


* « And yet we find by our Apoſtle, ſays Dr. Hickman, (ſpeaking of St. Pauls. 
“ Epiſtles,) that even in the earlieſt Times of Chriſtianity, there were many who 
<5 pretended to be Diſciples of the Faith, but yet were Enemies to the Croſs of Chriſt ; 


5 ſome through the diſorderlineſs of their Lives, and others by their diſorderly Opi- 
% nions,” 5 | | 


zealous 
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zealous Defenders, who ſtruggled with unwearied Conſtancy for 
the Superiority, | 
Tarts was pernicious to the Morals of Mankind for two Rea- 
ſons ; the one is, becauſe the being thus earneſt in diſputing mere- 
ly about ſpeculative Points, made Men the leſs attentive to the 
J 355 . by 
Axio the ſecond is, that each Party, in order to obtain the Good- 
will and Protection of the Secular Power, chiefly of the Princes 
and Soyereigns of the World, flattered their Vices by a looſe 
- Caſuiſtry ; and in endeayouring to make Mankind in love with 
their reſpective Syſtems, each try'd to reconcile + the indulging 
the Paſſions and Vices of the World with the Practice of Chri- 
ſtianity, and with the Hopes of Eternal Salvation. And thus, 


——ů — T her numerous Vices, 
Their claſhing Sects, their mutual Rage and Strife, 
Had driven Religion and her Angel Guards, 
Like Qua from among them. In her Stead 
U/aurping Superſtition bore the Sway, 
And reign'd in Mimick State, *midſt Idol Shews 
And Pageantry of Power. — Who but muſt mark 
Their Lives, rebellious to Heaven's gentler Precepts 
That mildly taught them 9 —— _ HuGnes. 


* 


As long as the Chriſtians were under Oppreſſion, and had 
the recent Examples of the firſt Profeſſors of our Religion freſh 
in their Memories, and the glorious Conſtancy and undaunted 
Fortitude of the firſt Martyrs almoſt under their Eyes, ſo long 
they continu'd ſtedfaſt and worthy of their Faith. 

Br as ſoon as they began to fall off from this Purity, in- 
ſtead of duly following and honouring their Religion, they per- 
yerted and turn'd it to ſecular Uſes. 5 

The Reader is deſired to conſider how natural it is ſor frail Man to endeavour at 
an Aſſurance of being Eternally Happy, without being at the Trouble of cramping 


their unruly Paſſions here on Earth; and conſequently how natural it is to ſuppoſe that 5 
all ſuch Paſſions were greedily ſeiz d upon and ſpread with all poſſible Celerity. Exp eMents 


Io I ſhall 
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I ſhall not infiſt upon theſe firſt unfortunate' f Proofs of the 
Chriſtian Degeneracy, the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory and all our beſt 
Hiſtories are full of the Subject, which they have amply treated 
of: I ſhall only obſerve, that even Conſtantine, who was ſuch 
a Friend to the firſt Power of the Chriſtian Church, could not 
help complaining of theſe Diviſions, in a Letter he wrote to ſeye- 
ral Prelates aſſembled at Feruſalem; for | he tells them, That 
« in a Time when the Barbarians began to acknowledge the 
„True God; the Chriſtians, who would be thought to have the 
« Myſterics of God in their keeping, laboured only to entertain 
„ Diviſions and Hatred among them, not to ſay for the Deſtruc: 
tion of Mankind. —— FVP 

AND what muſt be the natural Conſequence (and for this I 
appeal even to common Senſe, ) of that Eagerneſs which has been 
ſhewn by the Head of each Sect, ever ſince the Degeneracy of 
Chriſtians; their great Uncharitableneſs to each other in all their 
Religious Diſputes; the many immoral Actions which neceſſari- 
ly flow'd from thence; the Torrents of Blood ſpilt upon that 
Pretence ; in fine, the numberleſs Inhumanities and Cruelties 
committed on ſuch Occaſions : What, I ſay, muſt be the Con- 
ſequence of all this, but an utter Deprayation of the Morals of. 
Mankind, vitiated by ſuch dreadful, ſuch unhallowed Exam- 

les? „ 5 l N 
, BEsIDEs. the other Evils I have mentioned, with which the 
miſerable Quarels of this Sort were attended, that of diſtracting 
and confounding the Belief of Mankind by ſo many different 
Opinions, was not the leaſt, and thereby bringing them at laſt to 
believe Nothing. e 


+ Under this Head eit may be ask'd, How theſe firſt Corrupters came to be corrup- 
ted? Which, I think, may be anſwer'd, by ſaying, That there have been in all 
Ages, ſome Spirits naturally bad, and. abſolutely incorrigible, and not to be work'd 
upon by the beſt Religion, and who are in their very Nature Diabolical: Theſe, tho“ 
few in Number, yet by Artifice and baſe Cunning, (in which Vice generally abounds, ) 
have been able to impoſe upon an ignorant World: Was not there amongſt the Twelve 
Apoſtles, One ſo naturally vicious and bad, as not only to be obdurate to the Inſtruc- 
tions of his heavenly Maſter, and totally incorrigible, but even betray'd. that. very 
Maſter, in ſpite of all the glorious Precepts he had received from him? 


ide Euſeb. in Vita Conſtantini. 


ALL 
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A theſe various jarring Sects were at length ſubdu'd by the 
fuperior Arts, and ſwallow'd up by the immenſe Power of the 
* Church of Rome. - 

Wu the Sovereign Pontiff (who impiouſly pretends to be 
Vicar to Him whoſe Kingdom is not of this World,) firſt uſurp'd 


a Power over the worldly Poſſeſſions, as well as over the Con- 


ſciences of Mankind, it was not without much Difliculty that 

this Point was gain'd. | 1 
CHRISTIANITY in its original Purity would never have de- 

ſired, or indeed endured to have been guilty of ſuch worldly and 


profane Attempts: It was neceſſary therefore towards this View, 
to make this Zoak eaſy, and this Burthen light, (in a different 


Senſe, and by different Methods, from what our bleſſed Saviour 
propofes in that Expreſſion.) 4 

Fon this Reaſon, this pretended Guardian of the True Reli- 
gion, abſolutely corrupted its Doctrine and its Worſhip ; and he 


and his Aſſiſtants, all in the ſame Self-intereſted. Deſigns, eſta- 


bliſhed ſuch a Belief, and: ſuch Ceremonies and. outward Forms 
of Worſhip, as were moſt. likely to captivate Men's Minds, by 


flattering their Vices, and letting them conceive, that. they might 


remain in their Wickedneſs, and yet be Chriſtians. 
. Tris Artifice firſt was try'd upon the Potentates of the 
Earth; and as Men are naturally defirous of Eaſe in their Minds, 


both as to this World and the next, they with. Pleafure embra. 


ced thoſe Ideas which favoured this Inclination. 
Tus was really the Foundation upon which the Church of 
Rome was built, and upon which it ſtood firm for many Years 


in a great Part of the World; till, by a Direction of Providence, 


this Nation, amongſt others, was freed from this Tyranny, cur'd 
of its Blindneſs, and reſtor'd to Sight. Ti 


' ®- Theſe Religious Diſputes are far from being ended in the Chriſtian World, altho' 
the Church of Rome has gained the Victory over thoſe firſt claſhing Sects; for not to 
mention the. inſernal and terrible Cruelties ſnewi to thoſe called Hereticts by that 
Church, ſhe: nouriſhes in her own Bowels moſt diſmal inteſtine Foes; for almoſt all 
the Religious Orders of that Church for ſome Ages paſt have had continual Feuds 
about Points of Doctrine, and chiefly about which ſhould have the principal Sway in 


their reſpective Nations: How this muſt affect Men's Morals, - is very clear. See Pro- 


vincial Letters, by Mr, Paſcal. 


THERE 
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THERE never was, I believe, or ever can be, a Religion more 
calculated and contrived for the obtaining the End I have been 
ſpeaking of, both as to its Doctrine, its Worſhip, and the Man- 
ner in which thoſe two Articles are managed and conducted b 
the pretended Succeſſor of St. Peter, and all his Aſſiſtants, Abet- 
tors, Counſellors, Miniſters and others; his Cardinals, Prelates, 
and inferior Clergy :; =— . 


Bold Frontleſs Men ! that mpudently dare 

To blend Religion with the worſt of Crimes. 

And ſacrilegiouſiy have ſtoÞ'n that Name 
To cover Frauds, and juſtify Oppreſſion. Hucnes. 


AN p as the Church of Rome has been the primum Mobile in 
the World for ſo many Ages, and, that tis to her that is, I think, 
owing the Corruption of Morals in Mankind, as ſhe has had the 

I chief Influence ever ſince the Degeneracy of Chriſtians, I ſhall 
= dwell the longer on This, and be the more particular in it. 
| TAE Idolatry of that Church, is the firſt Thing I ſpeak of; it 
is that which is of great Uſe to take the Minds of all Degrees of 
Men, by giving them a ſenſible Comprehenſion of the Objects 
of their Worſhip, and conſequently by multiplying Ceremonies. 

T Is at firſt confirmed and increaſed their Superſtition, (and 
does ſo ſtill.) and made them the eaſter come into thoſe Syſtems 
by which their Guides pretended to lead them to Heaven, at 
the ſame time that they indulged their Vices. 

For by endeayouring to increaſe their Belief in the Efficacy 
of the Obſervation of Ceremonies towards the Expiation of im- ö 
moral Crimes, they made them much more ſubject to their Ma- | 
nagement, at the ſame time that they corrupted their Morals. _ . 
| This a * great Man of our Church obſerves judiciouſly, in 
his Sermon upon the Unity of God, ſpeaking of Idolatry, Among 
* Chriſtians, ſays he, (for the greater Part of even Thoſe alſo 
« who call themſelves Chriſtians, has for many Ages been Ido- 
<< laters, as the Kingdom of Iſrael had been before; ) among 

% Chriſtians, I ſay, the introducing this Vice, has not only cor- 


* Dr. CLARKE. 


0 rupted 
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* rupted the Simplicity of the Goſpel, but has alſo greatly en- 
« couraged all Immorality, by making Superſtition an Equiva- 
lent inſtead of a Virtuous Life ; and particularly, ir. has been 
f the Cauſe of infinite Cruelties and Perſecutions among Chri- 
ſtians, in order to ſupport Tyranny and Superſtition. — _ 
Ab again in his Sermon upon the Spirituality of God, he diſ- 
courles thus, ſpeaking of thoſe who worſhip God in the Fleſh, 


outward Forms and Ceremonies. | rig 
„G oy is a Being of infinite Holineſs, Juſtice, Righteouſneſs, 
« Goodneſs and Truth; and 'tis his Will and Pleaſure, that all 
« reaſonable Creatures, according to their ſeveral Capacities, 
«© ſhould conform themſelves to his Likeneſs, by the Imitation of 
« theſe great and excellent Perfections. In this conſiſts the Eſ- 
« fence of Religion; theſe Diſpoſitions of Mind are the moſt ex- 
« cellent Virtues upon Earth, and the Foundation of the Happi- 
« pineſs of Heaven. Theſe Qualifications are the great End and 
« Deſign, for the promoting of which, all Religious Inſtitutions 
« were intended ; and no external Performances whatſoever are 
« any otherwiſe of any Value, than as Means to procure theſe 
great Ends. When therefore Men invert this natural Order of 


and not in the Spirit, by placing the chief of their Religion in“ 


I have, in my firſt Chapter, mention'd the Barbarity of the Maſſacre on St. 
Bartholomew's Day, and the Cruelty of Lewis XIV. to his Proteſtant Subjects; I muſt 
now deſire the Reader to reflect upon the horrid Inhumanity of the ri Papiſts, who 
in ſo ſmalla Time butcher'd ſo many of their Proteſtant Countrymen in the moſt exe- 
erable manner, as our Hiſtory tells us; and all This from the ſame Spirit of that bloody 
Sett of Men, and of that Antichriſtian Church. — I with they may make a right 


Uſe of the great Indulgence they now meet with here; but I own,I always apprehend. 


the ſame Inclinations. | 

* To confirm ſtill more what I have advanced on this Head, let us take Notice of 
what Mr. Addiſon, that judicious and elegant Writer, ſays, in one of his Spectators 
ſpeaking of the Fewi/ſh and Popiſh Ceremonies. ©* But notwithſtanding. this plauſible 


4 Reaſon,. with which both the 7e and Roman Catholic would excuſe their reſpective 
de Superſtitions, it is certain, there is ſomething in them very pernicious to Mankind, 


c and deſtructive to Religion; becauſe the Injunction of ſuperfluous Ceremonies, makes 
« ſuch Actions Duties as were before indifferent; and by that Means, renders Religion 
% more burthenſome and difficult, than it is in its own Nature; betrays many into Sins 
« of Omiſſion, which they could not otherwiſe be guilty of, and fixes the Minds of the 
« Vulgar (and to this Mr. Addon might have added the Minds of all Perſons looſely 
« inclin'd, both of the Great Vulgar and the Small, as Mr. Cowley ſays) to the ſha- 
t dowy uneſſential Points, inſtead of the more weighty and more important Matters of 
« the Law.“ 


Things, 
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© Things, and ſeparate the Means from the End; when they take 
* up wholly with thoſe external Obſervances, which in them. 
* ſelves arc of no Value, but _ as they tend to promote thar 
© ſubſtantial Virtue and Righteouſneſs which is finally good, and 
« intrinſically in its own Nature profitable unto Men; their Re. 
gc ligion in ſuch a Caſe, like a Shadow without Subſtance, is yain ; 
and like a Body without a Spirit is dead,” 
AND he ſays farther, towards the End, © That thoſe of the 
“ Church of Rome, do in the higheſt Degree offend ; becauſe, 
« .inftead of that ſpiritual Worſhip which our Lord intended to 
« eſtabliſh, they, on the contrary, fill their Religion with more 
“ Rites and Ceremonies than even the Law of Moſes itſelf was 
„ burdened withal; and (which of all other Things is the 
“ moſt prophane) compel Men by Force, to make external and 
« hypocritical Profeſſions in Matters of Religion; which yet 
„they well know, if it is not ſeated in the Heart, is no Religi- 
* on at all.” „ 1 . . 
T r1s Author in another Place, ſpeaking of the miſerable Ef- 
fects of Idolatry, as to the Corruption of Morals in all N 
when he comes to mention the Papiſis, ſays, a 
« ANnp fad it is to obſerve, how Chriſtian Idolatry alſo has 
« had the fame Effects; — Men to rely on Saints, and even 
« on the Relicks of Saints, inſtead of the Practice of Righteouſ- 
« neſs and true Virtue; and teaching them, inſtead of Chriſtian 
Charity and univerſal Love and Good-will towards all Men, 
to be on the contrary guilty of ſuch inhuman Cruelties as 
Men could never have thought of, who had never heard of any 
Religion at all.” — 3 
Tus far this Reverend Author; in whoſe Words I have cho- 
ſen to convey my Ideas of theſe Matters, becauſe I am ſenſible 
he has expreſſed them better than I could poſſibly have done in 
Turs I think it appears evidently to all thoſe not wilſully 
blind, that Men's Morals muſt have ſuffered from the Popiſh Re- 
ligion in irs very Eflence, by its being ſo contrary to Chriſtia- 
aity. | 
. to come to Particulars, what wretched Confequences 
muſt theſe produce, viz. The idolatrous and impious Worſhip of 
| NUMDCTI- 
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numberleſs Saints, canoniz'd for Money by the Court of Rome, 
often Men of bad Lives, and the making theſe Mediators inſtead 
of one, the bleſſed JEsus. Sea 
TE Adoration and Religious Worſhip paid to the Wooden, 
Stone, Braſs, Copper, Sc. Images of theſe Perſons, in direct Op- 
fition to the ſecond Commandment. 1 
Tux impious and abſurd Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. 
TE many Ceremonies in Conſequence of all this; upon the 
Obſervation of all which, greater Streſs is laid than upon Moral 
Virtue. PET rg 
Tx Diſtinction between Mortal and Venial Sins. | 
TAE Doctrine and Practice of Pardons and Indulgences ; 
(chat is, obtaining Licences for Sinning.) pn 
Tas * Belief of the Efficacy of Confeſſion, and the abſolute 
Deliverance from Sin by a Prieſt's Abſolution, and beginning up- 
on a new Score. 1 | rar Sao 
TE Notion of Souls being delivered from Puniſhment in 
Purgatory by Maſſes, which muſt be largely paid for. 7 
Tas weak Performances of filly Vows, as ridiculouſly made. 
AB su Rp and indecent Pilgrimages. Wy = 


* 


- 


ALL which ſtand in Lieu of good Works, or are to make A- 


mends for the Commiſſion of Crimes. 


TRE Abuſes of Convents, and Monaſteries, and Religious 


Legacies, inſtead of leading a good Life. 


* The judicious Reader will obſerve, that nothing would be more tedious than for 


me to relate all the various Impoſitions of the Church of Rome; beſides, it would be 


in a great meaſure uſeleſs, for they have moſt of them been expoſed by the beſt Prote- 
ſtant Divines and Moraliſts : But juſt to hint a Word or two more upon the Affair of 
Abſolution, we muſt take notice, that it is not Conditional, but Abſolute, upon that 
Sorrow which the Penitent ſhews for his Sins ; and they believe themſelves as clearly 


waſhed from their Crimes, and as free from any Puniſhment in a Life to come, as if 


they had never ſinned. I dwell upon this, becauſe none but thoſe who have been long 
in Popiſh Countries can be ſenſible of the miſerable Conſequences of this Way of 
Thinking; for their Miſſionaries and Champions in this Iſland have the Impudence 
to deny and the Cunning to hide the worſt Part of their Doctrine, or give falſe Co- 
lours to it. In ſhort, all Deviation from Chriſtianity muſt in ſome degree affect Men's 
Morals, much more ſuch monſtrous Abuſes as This, and many more. 


THREE Tas 
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TE looſe and horrible Caſuiſtry of the f Jeſits, who for 
that Reaſon are the Governing Order every where, The light 
and fooliſh Penances enjoin'd for Crimes which none but the 
Almighty can aſſure Mankind, that He pardons, and not to be 
waſhed off by the preſumptuous Affirmation of a Prieſt, 

IN fine, Theſe, and many more Abominations of equal Hor- 
ror, which have been taught and inculcated by the Church of 
Rome, are certainly the Cauſe and firſt Foundation of the Im- 
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LL morality and want of Virtue in the Chriſtian World. Thus they 
| at once corrupted and tainted the Hearts of Chriſtians by the 
| very Nature of their Doctrine, and at the ſame time rendered all 


Religion unamiable in the Eyes of ſome who were diſguſted 
at the groſs Errors and Impoſitions They had uſher'd into the 
World, and who found there was no ſeparating from the Eſ- 
ſence of the Popiſh Religion, thoſe Things which to penetrating 
Eyes were viſibly abſurd ; therefore they abandoned all Religion, 
becauſe they could not have it in its native Simplicity. This is 


well expreis'd by Mr. Rowe: — 

Religion's Luſtre is by Native Innocence 

Divinely pure, and ſimple from all Arts: 
They daub and dreſs her like a Common Miſtreſs, 
The Harlot of their Fancies; and by adding 
"Falſe Beauties, which ſhe wants nor, make the World 
Suſpett her Angel's Face is foul beneath; 
Aud wo'not bear all Lights. 5 


I is ſtrange, that Mankind ſhould be ſo blind as not to ſee, 
that,, inſtead of this being the True Church of Chriſt, it is no- 
thing elſe but a Pagan Structure rais d upon the CHriſtian Foun- 
dation! _ = 
AND I have often wondered, that ſo many illuſtrious Modern 
Authors amongſt, the French, who have treated of the Ancients 
with an Elegance peculiar to that Nation, and have juſtly ex- 


- + About the Doctrine of the Jeſuits, ſee thoſe excellent Pieces, called The Provincial 


Letters, by Mr. Paſcal; and there you will find how thoſe Fathers have corrupted. the 
Purity of Religion and Morality. 


claimed 
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claimed againſt the Abſurdity of the Heathen Religion, ſhould 
not obſerve the Conformity of their own, to That which they 


find fault with, in every thing but the Object of their Faith ; 
for notwithſtanding any Conſtraint ſuch Writers may be under 


in a Country deſpotically governed, yet one would think a Thing 
ſo very evident, muſt in ſome manner or other have been ob- 
ſerved by them, and hinted at in their Works. But ſuch is the 
Bigotry of the wiſeſt Men amongſt them! 

BEFORE I leave this Article, we may obſerve, that the Ir- 
ruption of the Northern Barbarzans into the Empire, was no 


1mall Diſadyantage to Morals. 


Fon as they were as ſo many ſavage Brutes, large Conceſſions 
were made them, to bring them oyer to the Papal Cauſe, and to 
own the Succeſſor of St. Peter. m1 


IN general, J muſt repeat it once more, this has been the con- 


ſtant Practice of the Church of Rome, to the Ruin of Morality, 


as well as of True Religion, to make large Allowances to all 


who will enter into her Boſom. "IH 


AND for this Reaſon it was always her Maxim, to adhere 


cloſely, and defend the Character, as well as indulge the Vices 


of all thoſe Princes and Emperors, who have been ſtrictly her 
Friends, however wicked and immoral they have been. Hiſtory 


is full of ſuch Inſtances, of which I ſhall only mention One, 
and that is of Gregory, ſirnamed The Great, who was called after- 


wards St, Gregory, = 1 5 
TEISs Pope, inſtead of thundering his Anathema“ againſt 

ſuch an inhuman Wretch as Phocas was, who had cruelly butcher'd 

the Emperor Maurice and all his Family, and uſurp'd his Throne, 


and was in all Points a conſummate Villain, ſent Congratulatory 
Letters to him upon his coming to the Empire, and all this only 


becauſe he was ſtaunch in his and the Church's Intereſt.“ 
TuE ſame Complaiſance, for the ſame Reaſon, was ſhewn 
by this Pope to Brunehauld of France, one of the wickedeſt 


Women that ever breath'd. 


Dr. Cave's Hi. Liter. Scriptor. Ecclef, ad Aunum 603. 
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. We the reputed: Vicar of Fe/is Chriſt, the ſuppoſed Father 


of the Faithful, thus encourag'd Wickedneſs, what could Thoſe, 

who were to. be govern'd or influenc'd by him, think. or act? 

Why, to be ſure, they were taught to follow ſuch Maxims. 
Bur indeed, the looſe and immoral Lives * of the Popes, and 


-moſt of the ſuperior as well as inferior Clergy of the Church 


of Rome, in all Times, have been but diſmal Examples. 

I ſhall not dwell upon the many Religious Cheats, the Tricks 
and Artifices made uſe of in all Ages by that Church, ſuch as 
the Religious and Military Orders, Holy Wars, Deciſion of Quar- 
rels by ſingle Combat, eſtabliſhing the Notion of Honour in- 


ſtead of Religion, as a Motive more ſuitable ro Man's Nature, 
and more liable to gain them to their Purpoſe; in fine, the yari- 


ous Inventions of all ſorts, all deſtructive of pure Religion and 
ſound Morality, all owing to this impure Source; becauſe the 


World is ſufficiently acquainted at preſent with every Artifice and 


wicked Maxim of that Church, which proudly boaſts her Infal- 
libility, and haughtily requires implicit Obedience. Fig: 04's 

FRO M a. cloſe Examination of what has been ſaid, and of 
thoſe Parts of f Hiſtory which confirm my Aſſertions, as well 
as of the conſtant Practice of Thoſe influenced by the Re- 
ligion we have been ſpeaking of, I believe the judicious, unpre- 
judiced Reader will agree with me, that the firſt Corruption of 
Morals ſprung from that Root, | g 


AND to give this Matter ſome farther Conſideration, we are 


to attend to the Circumſtances which fayoured all the Defigns 1 


have mentioned at the Beginning, and which greatly helped on 


* What can be imagin'd more deſtructive to the Morals of Mankind, than, that the 
Church of Rome ſhould for Political Reaſons make ſuch Men Cardinals and Biſhops, 
whoſe Lives are unbecoming the Characters of Private Chriſtians, much more of- Heads 


and Chiefs of the Church? That a Religion which requires the utmoſt Purity of 


Heart, ſhould have for its chief Miniſters immoral Time- ſerving Men; and till further, 
even Infants, becaufe Sons of Kings, Sc. or Men of great Quality, nam'd to Biſhop- 


ricks and Cardinalſhips, as is frequently practiſed in the Church of Rome? Muſt not 


ſuch a Conduct as this greatly affect Men's Morals? But indeed it is but conſonant to 
all the other Maxims, and to the total Corruption which is now ſo eſſentially in that 
Church, that nothing but a thorough Purification would be of any Service. 5 


+ The Reader would do well to conſult the Lives of the Popes, and the Eccleſia- 
ftical Hiſtory, | | 


this 
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this total Revolt from Virtue. In the firſt Place, ſeveral very 
judicious Authors have obſerved, that ſuch was the blind Zeal 
of ſome Men, and ſuch the Artifice of other deſigning Perſons 
at the Time that Chriſtianity began to raiſe its Head and triumph 
over the Pagan Religion, that, in the firſt Ages of the Church, 
they fell with moſt furious Rage upon every thing that favoured 
of Paganiſm; even the Pagan Moraliſts were perlecuted, and 
they would not ſuffer even Heathen Virtue to ſubſiſt: For this 
Reaſon, the ſame Authors ſay, that Theſe Deceivers were as ac- 
ceſſary to the Deſtruction of Learning as the Gothe and Vandals, 
Sc. for they knew, that by this Means, few would have it in q 
their Power to conſult the ſacred Fountains of their Religion, \ 
which the Eccleſiaſticks of the Church of Rome took particu- 
lar Care not to ſuffer to be tranſlated into the Vulgar Tongues, 
(an Artifice which ſtill continues,) that their Impoſitions and De- 
luſions might not be diſcovered. Thus, to gratify the barbarous 
_ Stupidity of thoſe Northern Savages, and the ill-judg'd Piery of 
ſome Eccleſtaſticks, and the crafty Deſigns of ſpreading Ignorance, | = 
by which others were actuated, was a general Darkneſs ſpread N 
over the whole Chriſtian World: And from hence it came to al . 
paſs, that the Groſs of Mankind being deſtitute of all other Helps il 
to Virtue, but ſuch as their blind. or. deceitful Guides were wil- _ 
ling or able to lend them, they were as much to begin upon a 
new Foot, as if the World had been newly created, and conſe- 
quently fit to receive the falſe Impreſſions Which were made on. 
their Minds by their deluding Directors. Vẽirͤp!; Biyres 
To this we may add, that the pious. or. politick Averſion to 
every Thing that was Heathen, abſolutely deſtroy'd all thoſe: 
noble Inſtitutions of the Ancients, by which. Men were .incited 
to the Practice of Virtue: And for. this Purpoſe, I- imagine that 
they made uſe of this Pretence, which indeed would have been 
very juſt and righteous, had but the whole Doctrine and all the 
Precepts of Chriſtianity had their due Influence; I mean, that 
they might go upon this Foundation, that the Chriſtian Religion 
is in itſelf a truer and more potent Incentive to all Virtues, than 
any politick Inventions can be: But how inſufficient this muſt 
prove, in a World already corrupted, and in which Chriſtianity 
was eftabliſh'd diſguis'd, and different from its original Bright- 
= neſs 
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neſs and Purity, is very obvious. But, as I faid before, the Mo- 
rals and Virtues of the Human Species were little the Care of 
theſe Self-intereſted Deceivers; and thoſe who were free from 
any Deſign to deceive, were ſo zealouſly attach'd to their Re- 
ligion, that they could not conceive, that any one could want o- 
ther Incitements to Goodneſs, eſpecially as they judg'd of Others 
by what they felt in their Own Breaſts; they therefore ignorantly 
concurred to this general Deprayation. 

Now as to Society, it is certain, that if Men can be perſuad- 
ed to Virtue by any Means whatever, it is much berter av Har 
they ſhould be vicious; altho' at the ſame time the Difference of 
their Motives makes a great one in their Merits. In a Word, the 


Idea of Glory, as a Reward for virtuous Actions, was quite de- 


ſtroy'd by the Perſons I have mentioned, and by Their Artifices, 
Nothing, in thoſe dark Times, ſo efficacious was left in its room. 
And the ſame Maxims in general ſtil] prevail (as has been obſery'd) 
amongſt the Groſs of thoſe of the Romiſh Church, altho) that Primi- 
tive Ignorance is diſpell'd, more in ſome Countries than others; 
and at this Day, all Reaſon, Learning, and all the Accompliſhments 
of the Mind, are conſtantly forced to ſubmit implicitly to the 
Edicts from the Vatican; and the Men of the ſublimeſt Genius of 
this Communion, ſo clear-ſighted in other Matters, ſhut their 


Eyes where-ever their Religion is concern'd, and ſeem to de- 
light to be led by Guides, whoſe Defign it is to break their Necks, 
or pick their Pockets. — How this affects their Morals, is be- 


'yond all diſpute. 


TP Ex next Queſtion is, How does what I have ſaid affect Pro- | 


teſtant Countries, eſpecially England, where Chriſtianity is pro- 


feſs'd in its original Purity, and where we have a Clergy as free 
from all Vices as it is poſſible to ſuppoſe ſo large a Body of Men 


to be, and who ſcorn to deſire any Influence over Mankind, 
but what a faithful Diſcharge of their Duty can give them; and 
who by their conſtant Endeavours, make it plainly appear, that 
the Eternal Welfare of the Human Species, is their chief and 
moſt ſteady Aim? I ſhall now make it my Buſineſs to give ſome 
Account of that Matter. | | 


I might 
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I might begin by ſaying, that this bad + Impreſſion made up- 
on the Morals of Mankind by Popery, is not yet worn out, al- 
though the Cauſe is remov'd; like Diſtempers whoſe violent Force 
is abated, but from which the Patients are long recovering, and a 
great Space of Time before they regain their primitive Health, 
and former Conſtitution; but I inſiſt not upon this Reaſon, (al- 
tho” I am certain it carries much Weight with it,) becauſe we have 
others that will ſerve our Turn much better. of fool 

I believe then, that one of rhe main Springs of Immorality in 
1 the uncontrouPd Licentiouſneſs in Matters of Re- 
igion. 3 42 

By what I am going to fay, let no one imagine I am pleading 
for Eccleſiaſtical Tyranny or Perſecution, in any degree: No, I 
abhor the Thoughts of ir, as wicked and unchriſtian. 
B ESIDES, I am of Opinion, that even in Policy it is wrong; 
for it is certain, that That Government, either Eccleſiaſtical or 
Civil, which is the leaſt Oppreſſive, is ſettled upon the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt immoveable Foundations. EE 5 i} 

Bur my Ideas of the Matter I am ſpeaking of, are theſe : That | N 
the Number of infamous Books daily written and diſpers'd over this ik 
Iſland, (and alſo thoſe which have been publiſhed for many Years 0 
paſt,) in which the ſublimeſt and moſt eſſential Points of Chri- 5 0 
ſtianity are called in queſtion, and in which conſequently the N 
Doctrine of the Eſtabliſhed Church is found fault with, are of N 
fatal Conſequence. 5 N 8 


1 In effect, let us conſider, that altho' the very immediate Inconveniences of Pope. þ 
ry are got off, it muſt take a very conſiderable Time for the Labours of the moſt dili- 4 
gent Reformers to wipe off ſuch Stains, even tho the Proteſtant Countries had fallen 
into no freſh Cauſes of Depravity of another Nature. There may, in ſhort, be ſtill ' 
more Reaſons than I have thought of, to produce this Wickedneſs among Chriſtians, . 
which I leave to Others. > 335 a 1 ä 
* As to other Proteſtant Countries, as Holland, Switzerland, ſome Parts of Ger- 
many, &c. it may be obſerved, that according as there have been more or leſs of theſe 
Libertine T reatiſes current among them, (of which I complain among us) each People = 
have been more or leſs Virtuous ; (as for Inſtance, I believe there is more Probity in 'F 
Switzerland, than in many other Countries ;) and to this may be added, that the diffe- 5 
rent Conduct of their firſt Reformers had no ſmall Influence; and the various Sects | 
which aroſe amongſt them, in which there was evidently a great Deficiency and want 1 
of Chriſtian Charity and Humility, and a great Virulency againſt one another, help'd | 
not a little to fix a bad Sett of Morals among them, as well as Opinions far wide of the | 
True Chriſtian Purity, TY | 
= 
| 7 
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Ir matters not whether theſe Writings are the Productions of 
our Proteſtant Sects, who are never eaſy with their Ample Tole. 
ration, but are conſtantly exclaiming againſt thoſe Things in our 
Church which diſpleaſe them, only becauſe they cannot poſſeſs 
them; and who will never be ſatisfied till they have overthrown 
that Religious Eſtabliſhment which ſuffers them to exiſt here, with 
almoſt equal Privileges to itſelf: I ſay, it imports not whether 
They are the Authors of theſe infamous Writings, or whether 
Papiſts, diſguiſed under the Mask of Scepticks or Free-Thinkers, 
endeavour to unſettle the Minds of the People, to gain them at 
laſt by the Bait of unlimited Faith, when Reaſon is ſhewn to be 
abſolutely uſeleſs ; or whether, in effect, thoſe Performances are 
from real Deiſts, and others of the like Stamp. . 
BE they the Purgings of any Brains whatſoever, oome they 
from what Quarter ſoever, their Effects are pęrnicious and fatal, 
as to this World and the next. 3 g 
TRR Reaſon is this, that by teaching Men to doubt of what is 
of the greateſt Importance, nay oftentimes teaching them to diſ- 
believe abſolutely every Thing, they take off all Reſtraint from 
them, and make them remain without any Religion at all; and 
then what the Conſequence muſt be, is obvious. 7s 


— 


For when Men who cannot accommodate their Minds to 
Chriſtianity, whoſe Purity in every reſpec is ſuperior to every 
other Moral Syſtem, when ſuch Men talk of being perfect Moral 
Men in every Point, I laugh at them, and give no more heed 
to their Profeſſions than to the Ravings of Madmen, or than to 
the Speeches of a known Lyar, for all thoſe Reaſons already 
mentioned; to which I will add One more, which will ſeem I 
hope of ſome Force, and that is, That Glory cannot actuate 
them to Virtue, as it did the Heathens ; becauſe when Men have 
abandoned a Motive far ſuperior to That, I mean Chriſtianity, it 
is not likely, that they ſhould be influenced by any inferior 
one. | 
- Bes1DEes, the whole Chriſtian World being in this Degene- 
racy, certain and univerſal Glory is not the ſure Attendant upon 
Heroic Virtues or great Sentiments ; on the contrary, there are 
ſeveral Virtues, which, if carried to that Sublimity now, as they 
were amongſt the Heathens, (unleſs the Majority would agree to 
SE act 
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ſtance, ſuch Friendſhip, ſuch Diſintereſtedneſs, ſuch Simplici- 
ty of Manners as I have related, a Man would be ſure to be 
laughd at as a romantick Madman for his Pains ; and, beſides that, 
ſuffer great Inconveniences by his Heroic Magnanimity, juſt as a 
naked Man would ſuffer in a Combat with one arm'd, cap-a-pied ; 
for that is the Situation of a truly virtuous Spirit amongſt the 


reſt of Mankind, who hate, and endeayour to circumyent what 


they cannot imitate. Not that it ought to be inferred from this, 
that any thing whatever ſhould deter Men from the Practice of 


the ſublimeſt Virtues; for their Happineſs will be of ſuch a Na- 
ture, that no ill Uſage or Accidents can diſturb it : for it will 


conſiſt during their Stay on this Earth, in a Conſciouſneſs, that 
they are pleaſing their Creator, who will furely reward them in 
ſuch a Manner as ſhall even tranſcend their Hopes. Nothing there- 


fore ought to be a Hindrance to Men's going on in a Courſe of 


the ſtricteſt Virtue, for nothing can make them Amends for de- 
parting from it. ks ; 


—— —¼ 


What were Dominion, Pomp, 

The Wealth of Nations, nay, of all the World ; 

The World itſelf, or what a thouſand Worlds, 

IF weigh'd with Faith unſpotted, heavenly Faith; 
Thoughts free from Guilt, the Empire of the Mind; 

And all the Triumphs of a Godlike Breaſt. 
Firm and unmov'd in the great Cauſe of Virtue? Hughes, 


Bur to return; we muſt confider farther, that a Man who 


quits Chriſtianity, muſt have a depraved Mind, already ſpoilt, and 
inſenſible to true Glory, ſo far as not to cramp his Paſſions for 
it; and ſuppoſing they could be influenced by Glory, I have ſhewn 
that ſome Virtues cannot be produced by it. 


Fo R theſe and other Reaſons, Men who are not moved to 


Goodneſs by the Chriſtian Religion, can be by nothing elſe. | 


BESIDES, Experience ſhews it; there may be Men who pre- 


tend to believe, and yet be bad Men; but I never knew, nor 
do I believe it poſſible, a Man devoid of Religion to be as per- 
fect as a Chriſtian, in all Points of Morality. 


Aa a 0 THESE 


act ſo) if put in Practice in ſuch a depray'd World; as for In- 


_— 
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THESE are the fatal Conſequences of permitting publick At. 
| tacks to be made upon Chriſtianity. . - 

Tunis corrupts our Morals, and makes us ſet the moſt ſacred 
Things at nought; and by taking oft all Reſtraint, by weaken- 
ing the Terrors of future Puniſhment, and the Hopes of future 
Rewards, makes all Crimes ſo common, and univerſal Villany 


triumphant. | INT 
| Thos: Actions indeed that are of immediate fatal Conſequence 
| to Society, are puniſhed, ſuch as Robbery and Murder, Sc. but 
. there are Numbers which no Law can comprehend. or take in 


which are of terrible Conſequence, of a horrible and deteſtable 
Compoſition, ſuch as Avarice, Envy, GS. 
THESE begin with thoſe of better Sort, and from thence are 
ſoon ſpread amongſt the lower Rank. WW 3 
EVERVY Day's Experience will convince my Readers that 1 2 
do not exaggerate.  _ | 
A this is owing in a great meaſure to theſe Seducers and 
Corrupters of Mankind, thele Performances which tend to gene- 
ral Corruption : 


Woe 7 
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Hoc Fonte derivata Clades 15 SH 
In Patriam Populumque flux it. Ho R. 


Bur it may be perhaps ask d, how theſe Writings can have ſuch: 
Inflaence, if they are falſe; ſince Truth is foon found out, and 
as it were diſcovers. itſelf 7 

To this I anſwer, that the greateſt Part of Mankind is not. 
qualified, either by Nature or by Education, to diſtinguiſh, in ſack 
Matters, true Reaſoning from falſe Arguments and Sophiftry. 

ON the contrary, theſe laſt are moſt likely to take with the 
2 of the World, as is found in a thouſand other In- 

ances. 

ANp theſe pernicious Writings I ſpeak of, have all the Aſſi- 
ſtance that ſuch Allurements can give them; and what is ſtill 

ſtronger than all this, and more conducive to their Ends, is, that 
fach Doctrines and Maxims ſuit the Vices and Paſſions of Man- 
kind much better than the Chriſtian Syſtem. 
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Chap. VII. 


and produce their Effect; in this Manner our Morals are corrup- 
ted by deſtroying all Religion, as thoſe of the Papiſis are by a 


Pretence of it. 


IN the 267th Tatler, there are ſome Paſſages to our Purpoſe, 


which I ſhall tranſcribe in this Place. : 

II haye hinted in ſome former Papers, (lays that inimitable 
« Author) that the greateſt and wiſeſt of Men in all Ages and 
© Countries, particularly in Rome and Greece, were renowned 
for their Piety and Virtue. It is now my Intention to ſhew 
« how thoſe: in our own Nation, that have been unqueſtionably 
« the moſt eminent for Learning and Knowledge, were like wiſe 
the moſt eminent for their Adherence to the Religion of their 


Fa Country. I might produce many ſhining Examples from among 
< the Clergy ; but becauſe Prieſteraſt is the common Cry of 


every cavilling empty Scribbler, I ſhall fhew, that all the Lay- 


men, who have exerted a more than ordinary Genius in their 


« Writings, and were the Glory of their Times, were Men whole 
Hopes were fill'd with Immortality and the Proſpect of future 
« Rewards, and Men who lived in a dutiful Submiſſion to all 
the Doctrines of Reveal'd Religion. I ſhall in this Paper on- 
« ly inſtance Sir Fraucis Bacon, a Man, who for the Greatneſs 
« of Genius, and Compaſs of Knowledge, did Honour to his 
« Age and Country, I could almoſt ſay to Human Nature itſelf; 


« he poſſeſs'd at once all thoſe extraordinary Talents which were 


« divided amongſt the greateſt Authors of Antiquity, He had 
« the ſound, diſtin, comprehenſive Knowledge of Ariſtotle, 
« with all the beautiful Lights, Graces, and Embelliſhments of 


« (Cicero; one does not know which to admire moſt in his Wri- 


« tings, the Strength of Reaſon, Force of Style, or Brightneſs 


of Imagination. — This Author has remark'd in ſeveral Parts 
« of his Works, That a thorough Inſight into Philoſophy makes 


« a good Believer, and that a Smattering in it, naturally produ- 
« ces ſuch a Race of deſpicable Infidels as the little profligate 
« Writers of the preſent Age, whom (I muſt confeſs) I have al- 
« ways accuſed to myſelf, not ſo much for their want of Faith, 
as their want of Learning. 
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Tus all thoſe Things which I have mention'd, co-operate 
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T 11s laſt Paragraph, to introduce which, I have given what 
8 (and at the Tame time to ſhew the Sentiments of Great 
Men, as to Religion) accounts for the Belief and general Accep. 
tance which ſuch Treatiſes as L have ſpoken of always meet with, 
as well as for the writing them, and abundantly ſtrengthens my 
Aſſertion. . F 

To this I may add, (and I hope without being thought to ſpeak 

as a Party concern'd,) that frequent Inſults and repeated“ Attacks 
upon the Eſtabliſhed Church in particular, as well as Chriſtianity | 
in general, have very bad Effects. ON Be --= 

Fork as the Majority of this Nation are taught by Education . 

(founded upon Truth and the juſteſt Reaſons) to look upon the 
Church of England as the true Church of CHRIST, the unſet- 
tling their Minds, as to That, either throws them into a bad Re- 
ligion, or what is more likely, into none at all. 
Ay thus either by cauſing them to turn Papiſts, (the Conſe- 
quence of which I have ſhewn,) or by throwing them into thoſe 
Sets where wild Anarchy and Confuſion. reigns, or by f de- 
7 | priving 


N 


*I muſt confeſs, that T cannot Help: thinking, that the various Sects that have 
been in continual Strife ever ſince the Reformation, in all Countries, but particularly 
| here, have cauſed Virtue to decreaſe ;, I am. ſure, at leaſt, that One Virtue has been 

wanting for that Reaſon, and that is Charity in Opinion ; certainly Differences about 
Religion, confound and diſtract the Minds of Men, and lead them, at laſt, almoſt to be- 
lieve Nothing: Thus in Exgland, although the other Sects contend for what they think 
Chriſtianity, yet their Attacks upon the: Eftabliſh'd Church affect Morals in general, 
and by ſuch Contentions create a bad Opinion of the Chriſtian. Religion in unthinking 
Men: after all, if Chriſtianity were thoroughly believed in its true Purity, we mult be 
then all Virtuous:  _ TIES „ „ | 
+ To this Purpoſe, I believe the. Readet will not be diſpleaſed to find here ſome Paſ- F 
ages in one of the Speclators, written by the incomparable Mr. ADD1$soNn, who has A 
often employ'd his Pen in a warm and judicious Defence of Religion, and conſequently 2 
of Morality. —— © I muſt confeſs (ſays he) I do not know how to truſt a Man 
„ who believes neither Heaven nor. Hell, or in other Words, a future State of Re- 
% wards and Puniſhments. Not only natural Self-Love, but Reaſon directs us to pro- 
« mote our own. Intereſt above all Things. It can never be for the Intereſt of a Be- 
% hever to do me a Miſchief, becauſe he is ſure, upon the Balance of Accompts, to 
find himſelf a- Loſer by it. On the contrary, if he conſiders his own. Welfare in 
« his Behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do me all the Good he can, and at 
&« the. ſame time reſtrain him from doing me an Injury. An Unbeliever does not act 
like a Reaſonable Creature, if he favours me contrary to his preſent Intereſt, or does 
not diſtreſs me when it turns to his preſent Advantage. Honour and Good- nature 
< may indeed tie up his Hands; but as theſe would be very much ftrengthen'd by 1 
| | \ 


— 
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priving them of all Ideas of Piety, their Morals grow corrupted ; 
and as they then are no Chriſtians, or very bad ones, they de- 
generate into bad Subjects, bad Fellow-Citizens, and become 
real Enemies to God and Man. 

J am in hopes, that what has been ſaid will be as ſatisfactory to 
my Readers, as it is to myſelf, in accounting for the Degeneracy 
and Depravity of the Chriſtian World in general, and of this Na- 
tion in particular; but I ſhall add one probable Conjecture, of 
what in all likelihood has help!d. forward this total Revolt from 
Virtue... Sdn e 
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cee ſon and Principle, fo without them they are only Inſtincts, or wavering unſettled. | 
'«« Notions, which reſt on no Foundations. — Infidelity has been attack'd with ſo 
c good Succeſs of late Years, that it is driven out of all its Outworks. The Athei/t 
* has not found his Poſt tenable, and is therefore retir d into Deiſin, and a Disbelief 
cc of Revealed Religion only: but the: Truth of it is, the greateſt Number of this Sett 
* of Men, are thoſe. who, for want of a Virtuous Education, or examining the 
c Grounds of Religion, know ſo. very little of the Matter in queſtion, that their In- 
« fidelity is but another Term for their Ignorance. —— The great received Articles 
« of the Chriſtian Religion have been ſo clearly proved from the Authority of that 
« Divine Revelation in which they are delivered, that it is impoſſible. for thoſe who 
& have Ears to hear and Eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of them. But were it poſ- 
* ible for any thing in the Chriſtian Faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill Conſe- 
&« quences in adhereing to it. The great Points of the Incarnation and Sufferings of 
< our Saviour, produce naturally ſueh-Kabits of Virtue in the Mind of Man, that, I 
« ſay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible for us to be miſtaken in them, the [nfidel himſelf muſt 
ce at leaſt allow, that no other Syſtem of Religion could ſo effectually contribute to the 
* heightening Morality. They give us great Ideas of the Dignity of Human Na- 
4 ture, and of the Love which the ſupream Being bears to his Creatures, and conſe- 
« quently engage us in the higheſt Acts of Duty towards our Creator, our Neighbour 
« and Ourſelves. How many noble Arguments has St. Paul rais'd from the chief. Ar- 
« ticles of our Religion for the advancing of Morality in its three great Branches? To 
« give a fngle Example in each Kind: What can be a ſtronger Motive to a firm Truſt 
ee and Reliance on the Mercies of our Maker, than the giving us his Son to ſuffer for 
c us? What can make us love and efteem even the moſt inconſiderable of Mankind, 
« more than the Thought that CHRIST died for him? Or what diſpoſe us to a 
4e ſtricter Guard upon the Purity of our own Hearts, than our being Members of 
„ CHRIST, and. a. Part of the Society of which that immaculate Perſon is the Head ? 
«« Tf our Modern Infidels conſidered theſe Matters With that Candour and Seriouſneſs 
« which they deſerve, we ſhould not ſee them act with ſuch a Spirit of Bitterneſs, Ars 
c rogance and Malice: They would not be raiſing ſuch inſignificant Cavils, Doubts 
c and Scruples, as may be ſtarted againſt wg Parks that is not capable of Mathematical 
« Demonſtration, in order to unſettle the Minds of the Ignorant, diſturb the.publick 
% Peace, ſubvert Morality, and throw all Things into Confuſion and Diforder. If none 
of theſe. Reſlections can have any Influence on them, there is One that perhaps 
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Tu Improvement of the Art of Navigation, by the Diſcove. 
ry of the Ule of the Loadſtone in making. a Dal: lo ſervice- 


able, has at the ſame time, without diſpute, greatly increaſed the 


mutual Intercourſe between diſtant Nations, who; unknown to 
each other before, are now in Friendſtip from the reeipracal 
Bonds of Commerce and Intereſt. 

As Luxury was in a great meaſure the Seurce of ſuch Twds 
and Traffick, and as Thar conſequently implies a Corruption of 
Manners, and a ready Diſpoſition to receive any additional bad 


Impreſſions, the Vices and different Cuſtoms which were tranſplan- 


ted from one Country to another, along with the other Produc- 
tions, for which Commerce is Nd. ſtill increas'd the Wicked- 
neſs and wretched Vices, already in a flouriſhing Condition in eve- 
Ty Nation. 


Fo it is certain, that every People, either by Climate, Cu- 


ſom, or from other Cauſes, have difference of Manneis, as well 


as more or leſs Vices, or of difterent Species ; now, theſe added 


ro each other, are pernicious, becauſe they become More in Quan- 
tity, and by being mix'd, are Worſe in Quality. 
 Tmi1s is fo certain, thar it is to be Oblerv d. that ſome Cu- 
ſtoms, not really vicious in themſelves, may grow ſo when tranſ- 


planted. 


Becausr, What One Nation may haye conceived under. an 


Idea and Notion of Innocency ; That, when carried into Another 
Country, where Things of the ſame Stamp uſed to be conſiderd 


in 


<6 may, becauſe it is adapted to their Vanity; by which they ſeem to be guided much 
£ more than by their Reaſon. I would therefore have them conſider, that the wiſeſt 
and beſt Men in all Ages of the World, have been thoſe who have lived up to the 
« Religion of their Country, when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to Morality, and to 
<< the beſt Lights they had of the Divine Nature. Pythagoras's firſt Rule directs us to 


4 worſhip the Gods, as it is ordained by Law ; for that is the moſt natural Interpreta- 


& tion of the Precept. Socrates, Who was the moſt renown'd among the Heathens for 
« Wiſdom and Virtue, in his laſt Moments deſires his Friends to offer a Cock gh Eſcu- 


ce Japius, doubtleſs out of a ſubmiſſive Deference to the Eſtabliſhed Worſhip of his 


4 Country. Aenaphon tells us, that his Prince, (whom he ſets forth as a Perser of Per- 


& fection) when he found his Death approaching, offered Sacrifices on the Mountains 


to the Perſian Fupiter, and the Sun, according to the Cuſtom of the Perſians, for 


* thoſe are the Words of the Hiſtorian. Nay, the Epicureans and Atomical Philoſophers 


£ ſhew'd a very remarkable Modeſty in this Particular; for tho' the Being of a God 
„was intirely repugnant to their Schemes of Natural Philoſophy, they contented 


© them 
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other. 


Country, a Woman never appears at a Play, but in a Mask; this 


is a Mark of Modeſty and V irtae. 
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in another Light, cannot be fallen into and practiſed but through 
a Viciouſneſs of Temper, and by abandoning the Notions of In- 
nocency, natural to That Country; and when thus the Bounds 
of Virtue are broke down in one Cale, they ſoon are ſo in every 


Teo illuſtrare my Meaning by a plain Example; in a certain- 


is a Thing in itſelf indifferent, and thoſe who go to publick Places 

(in other Countries) without Masks, are not the leſs Virtuous for 
That; yet as in That Country an Idea of Virtue is annexed to that 
Cuſtom, it is eyident, that thoſe who ſhould firſt break through: 


it there, would be juſtly rax'd with a Corruption of Heart, thus 


to deſpiſe and fet at nought That, which, according to their Ideas, 


Tes it is clear, (to me at leaſt) that a greater Intercourſe be- 


twecn remote Nations increaſed Vice, and multiplied it beyond- 


Meaſure ; eſpecially as every Nation was then already pre-diſpoſed 


to make the worſt Uſe of every Thing. 


AND this Conſideration will afford us a Reaſon, why thoſe 


Nations diſcoyered in America, were found poſſeſſed of ſuch re- 
markable Probiry, notwithſtanding. all their Ignorance and Diſ- 


advantages. 


Fon they had lived. ſecluded from all Intercourſe with any o- 


ther Part of Mankind, and were properly Aua de, Aborigenes, 
and had ſuffered no Alterations : Whereas the frequent Migra- 


tions and Colonies in Europe, Aſia and Africa, have help'd on 
the Corruption of thoſe Parts of the World, and the worſt have 
ſpoiled thoſe who were good. | * 


JusT as the Greeks corrupted the Innocency of the Scythians, 


by their Communication, 


ce themſelves with the Denial of a Providence, aſſerting at the ſame time the Exiſtence ' 


cc of Gods in general; becauſe they would not ſhock the common Belief of Mankind, 
e and the Religion of their Country.”— Thus far that excellent Author; and what 


I have. here tranſcrib'd, is at the ſame time as it were an Epitome of what I have ad- 


vanced throughout this Work, and (by Conſequence) a Confirmation of what I have 
| ſaid on this Subject; and we may hence eaſily reflect on the fatal and pernicious: Conſe- 


quences of all Endeavours to weaken and deſtroy Religion, to the Succeſs of which mi- 


ſerable Attempts, I attribute, (as the Reader finds) in a great Meaſure, Our wretched - 


Apoſtacy from Virtue, - _ 


368 Of the Morals of the Ancients. 


IN ſhort, there are Thouſands of Inſtances of this Truth, as will 
appear upon the leaſt Examination of Hiſtory. 

And I queſtion not but the horrible Barbarities, and other abo- 
minable Crimes manifefted by the Europeans in America, will to- 
tally deſtroy the natural Probity of thoſe People; which as i 
Was, is a Proof of the original Goodneſs of Human Nature. 

WHarT now remains, but to conclude from this whole Trea- 
tiſe ; That as J have ſhewn the Reader what noble Actions and 


Sentiments were produced among the Heathens, by their Fond- 


neſs for a mere Fantom, * Glory, (how unequal to our certain 


'Recompence1) This ought to fire us with a Spirit of Emulation? 

 MErTH1NKSs, even our Pride (that Offspring of a neceſſary 
Paſſion, as I have oblery'd) ſhould make us aſhamed to be out- 
done by thoſe who were ſo much our Inferiors in the Incitements 
to Virtue; and if it may be ſaid,. without Contradiction, even 
our Vice ought to prompt us to Virtue ; I mean, that our high 
Value for ourſelves,” (which as we are not perfect in Morals, is ill 


grounded, and by Conſequence vicious) ſhould ſpur us on to ſur- 


paſs thoſe who failed of the Aſſiſtance we have. 


Jus r as much as a Man of noble Birth, advantaged by the beſt 


and moſt careful Education, would certainly be cover'd with Con- 
fuſion to ſee himſelf behind-hand in every Perfection, and outdone 


in every Accompliſhment by an obſcure Perſon, who had received 
no Aſſiſtance from Art, or the Care of Mankind. l 


* It is, I think, evident from this whole Treatiſe, that although the World has not 
made that Uſe they ought of the gracious Revelation which was given them, it is in 
no wiſe the Fault of our Holy Religion; ſince I defy any one to conceive or imagine 


any Syſtem, either Religious or Moral, which in Reaſon can be ſuppoſed to prove fo 
efficacious towards the producing the moſt ftri& and ſteddy Virtue ; and the Cauſes of 


our Failure have, I hope, been clearly explained. But we are moreover to conſider, that 
ſuppoſing only a ſmall Part of the Human Species to have made that Advantage which 


might be expected from Chriſtianity, and to be in the Practice of true Virtue, (and of 
ſuch there are ſome, no doubt,) That is a greater Bleſſing to Mankind, in reſpect to the 


Life to come, than to have the whole World continue in the Practice of Virtue from 
ſuch vain-glorious worldly Motives as the Heathens were, with ſo much Wavering and 
Inequality ; *befides;that,, we are to reflect, that at the Time of our Saviour's coming, 


the Heathen Virtues were almoſt totally eclips'd, as I have obſery'd elſewhere. I omit 


mentioning the bleſſed Work of our Redemption, which I have already ſpoken of in my 
firſt Chapter, * 
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Tux Cale is really thus, as to the Heathens and us; and this 
ought to create ſerious Reflections in our Minds. 

I HAV , 1 hope, explained the true Reaſons of our unworthy 
Degeneracy, and ſhewn what might rationally be expected from 


To excellent a Syſtem as the Chriſtian Religion. 
AND although this is an Obſeryation which IJ might ſpare, as 
having been often made in the ſeveral Parts of this Treatiſe ; yet, 


as it is of great Importance, I muſt once more remind my Rea- 


der of the great Want of Uniformity of Virtue among the Anci- 


ents: from whence he may eaſily purſue this Reaſoning ſtill far- 
ther in his own Mind, and conclude, that nothing but an f obliga- 
tory Syſtem of Morals, eſtabliſhed as ſuch by divine Revelation, 
can ever give a conſtant uninterrupted Courſe of Goodneſs ; and 


thus the vain Ideas of thoſe Men, who talk of the Uſeleſsneſs of 


Revealed Religion, will fall to the Ground. 
AND what 1 deſire may be inferred from this Work is, that 


ſince our Diſeaſe is evident, and the Cauſe no leſs ſo, (which is 


a great Step towards a Cure,) we ſhould - endeavour to apply 
proper Remedies, that we may lie under ſo corrupt a State of 
Health no longer, 120; . . 
THE great Medicine of this Sickneſs of the Soul, is the Go s- 
PEL; in that we ſhall find every thing neceſſary to our Felicity 


a * 


AN ĩy it is beyond diſpute, that nothing can make us truly Hap- 


py both in this World and the next, but being truly Virtuous ; which 
we ſhall be, if we look on this Life as a State of Probation only, 


and have our whole View fix'd upon that Place, where Eternal 
Rewards will be the ſure Conſequence of Virtue. 


＋ Mr. Locks, in his Treatiſe of the, Reajonableneſs of Chriſtianity, (a Work which 


few Men of Letrers are unacquainted with,) fays very well, That granting the Poſſi- 


bility (which he does not) of there being a general Syſtem of Morals eſtabliſhed, and 
that the Philoſophers were to haye been the Authors of it, They were ſo much at Va- 
riance with Themſelves, that gt had ſome Precepts ſo wiſe, and ſome ſo extrava- 
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Theſe are the chief Errors of the Preſs, if there be any others, 
the Reader is deſir'd to correct them. 


. 42, 1. 21, for Britiſh in Italick, r. brutiſb, in Roman. p. 44. 1. 29. dele theſe 
Words, (as has been obſerved in the Preface.) p. 49. 1. 32. between of and Primitive, add 
the. p. 57. 1. 30. for Motives, r. Motive. p. 64.1. 14. inſtead of a Full-point, put a 
Comma; and ibid. l. 15. inſtead of a Semicolon, put a Colon. p. 71. 1. 18. for An- 
ciets, r. Ancients, p. 79. I. 13. for enter, r. enters. p. 80. I. penult. for Hanibal, r. Hannibal. 
p. 122. I. 3. for Capitol, r. Capital. p. 127.1. 34. for vidis, r. vidit. p. 135.1. 29. for 
contemlated, r. contemplated. p. 137. I. 17. for Maximis, r. Maximas. ibid. 1. 27. for aunt, 
r. aut, ibid. 1. 34 for a Service, r. of Service. p. 149. l. 2. for Lucan, r. Juvenal. p.161. 

1. 23. for no Women, r. few Women. p. 198.1. 21. for lives, r. lid. p. 202. I. 9. for to 
violated, r. to be violated. p. 220. 1. 3. for more Conſegquence, r. worſe Conſequence. p. 2 23. I. 1 2. 
for gubernanique ferpeximus, r. gubernarique perſpextmus. ibid. I. g. for Callidate, r. Callidi- 
tate. p. 224. |. 2. for Locuteiis, r. Locuteius. p. 228. J. 12. for Acholbia, r. Acheloia. ibid. 

I. 24. for tuer, r. tucri, p. 231. 1, 11. for giganto, r. giganteo. p. 234. 1. 19. for Virtue, 
r. Virtues. p. 236. 1. 19. for Laudabalius, r. Laudabilius. ibid. I. 30. for your, r. our. p. 240. 

1. 34. dele the Comma after admirationts, and place it after Multum, p. 241.1. 3. and 
I. 24. read Scioltos. p. 242. 1. penult. dele the Corruption of. p. 261.1. 23. for Man, 
r. Men. ibid. 1. 26. dele the, p. 273. l. 23. for AM ection, r. Aflichion. p. 301. l. 20. 
dele s after Mantinea. p. 311. 1. 6. dele the Comma after Courſe, and place it after rolling. 
p. 313. in the Note at bottom, inſtead of a , place a f. p. 314.1. 9. between 7hat and 

=_ | the Greets, inſert as to; and ibid. 1. 13. add a Parentheſis after Barbarians and Greets, 
þ p. 319. 1 22. after FHeſitation, place a Comma inſtead of a Full-point. p. 320. I. 21. 
MM aſter Patience, inſert theſe Words, viz. can bear Misfortunes as they ought, and none, &c. 

p. 327. 1. 11. for Couſims, r. Cuſtoms. p. 329. 1. 17. between appear to, inſert /. p. 336. 
I. 14. for pluſuclum, r. pluſculum. p. 3 2 2. 1. 6. for this a Truth, r. this is a Truth, p. 338. 
1. 10. for Fame beyond, r. gone beyond. p. 3 40. I. 13. for Bleſſing, r. Bleſſings. p. 342. l. 35. 
for veri, r. vero. p. 347. I. 31. for Man, r. Men, ibid. 1, ult, for Paſſims, r. Expedients. 
p. 35 2. 1, 26. for o, r. 10. „ 


P AGE 9. Line 31. for Motives, read Motive. p. 23. I. lt. for Deſiatio, r. Deteſlatio, 
p 
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